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PREFACE 


T he nth of August should be observed as a day of 
humiliation by every learned Society in the civilised 
world, for on that date in 1784 a Commission, con- 
sisting of the most distinguished representatives of Science in 
the most enlightened capital in Europe, pronounced the rejec- 
tion of a pregnant scientific discovery — a discovery possibly 
rivalling in permanent significance all the contributions to the 
physical Sciences made by the two most famous members of 
the Commission — Lavoisier and Benjamin Franklin. Not 
that the report on Animal Magnetism presented by Badly 
and his colleagues did serious injustice to Mesmer himself, or 
to his vaunted science. The magnetic fluid was a chimEera, 
and Mesmer, it may be admitted, was perhaps three parts a 
charlatan He had no pretensions to be a thinker : he stole 
his philosophy ready-made from a few belated alchemists ; 
and his entire system of healing was based on a delusion. 
His extraordinary success was due to the lucky accident of 
the times. 

Mesmer’s first claim to our remembrance lies in this — that 
he wrested the privilege of healing from the Churches, and 
gave it to mankind as a universal possession. In rejecting 
the gift for themselves and their successors to the third and 
fourth generation Badly and his colleagues rejected more 
than they knew. Now, more than a hundred years later, 
physicians and laymen alike are coming to realise the 
benefits of healing by Suggestion That those benefits 
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should, through carelessness and prejudice, have ijccn 
withheld from us, moUahbtts crpis, for so ion;' is, no 
doubt, a serious loss. But the real significance of l!ic facts 
brought to light by Mesmer lies deeper. The crisi*. tlie 
magnetic thrills, the cures themselves, arc only ns mipncts 
that lie on the surface: the mother-lode has yd to be 
worked 

The aim of the present uork is brtedy to describe the 
various phases of the mo\cmcnt imliatefl by Mesmer, and 
to trace the succcssne attempts made by those \'.ho came 
after him to get below the surface to the underlying rc.ality. 
The universal indifTcrcnt fluid of the famous I’ropodtions 
was discredited in the eyes of the scientific world by BadU’s 
report By Mesmer’s followers, even in his lifetime, it v as 
weighed and found wanting. It would not evplain the 
facts. For gradually, as the pioneers pushed their evp'ora- 
tion further into the new tcrritor>f thrown open to them by 
the Viennese doctor, the landmarks of terrestrial geograjihy 
began to fail them They found, or seemed to lliemseb.es to 
find, that the facts with w'hich they had to deal belonged less 
to the body than to the soul or psyche — to use that term, without 
prejudice, in its conventional meaning When this di'=co\ cry 
was once made. Animal Magnetism became the fertile matrix 
from which sprang all the shadowy brood of latter-day 
mysticisms — Spiritualism, Theosophy, the New’ Thought, 
culminating in the Christian Science of Mrs. Mary Baker 
Eddy, in ■which we find that the wheel has at last turned 
full circle, and the practice of healing has once again become 
inseparably connected with the practice of religion The 
art which Mesmer taught his followers to look upon as 
whoUy material— a question simply of radiant fluids and 
the "coction” of humours — is explained by the Christian 
Scientists as a wholly spiritual process, in w’hich matter 
counts for less than nothing 

The Spiritualists may claim the doubtful honour of being 
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the first in the field : the Church of Christ, Scientist, repre- 
sents the last word of mysticism. But these are not the only 
explorers of the wide province. Modern psychology is being 
forced more and more to take into account the manifestations 
of the subconscious life; the Society for Psychical Research is 
exhaustively mapping out one corner of the field ; and the 
student of religious phenomena finds here data essential 
to the solution of his special problems. 

To all these the present work will, it is hoped, be found 
useful as offering a brief account of the first steps taken in 
an exploration which will, it may be anticipated, ultimately 
furnish the answer to some momentous questions, 

I have to thank Mr, A. G. Tolputt, M R.C.S., L R.C.P., for 
his kindness in reading the earlier chapters of the book in the 
typescript, and in giving me the advantage of his medical 
knowledge 
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CHAPTER I 
HEALING BY FLUID 

Lirh life of Mesmer — He comes to Pins at liic psychological moment 
Ins acqinmtincc uilh Dcslon Ins immediate success — Description 
of the Haqiict and the Magnetic treatment generally — Accounts of 
tjpical cures extracted from a contemporary work, the Stipplunent 
auv Dciv Rapporls — Discussion of the observed symptoms, and of 
tne nature and significance of the cures. 

I N February, 1778, there came to Pans a Viennese physi- 
cian, Friedrich Anton Mesmer, the originator of the art 
of Mesmerism, and, incidentally, of many other things. 
Mesmer was at this time over forty years of age , the date 
and the place of his birth are alike uncertain, but he was 
probably born in 1733 or 1734, somewhere on the borders of 
Lake Constance , according to one account at Meersburg, in 
Suabia.^ It is known, however, that he had taken his doctor’s 
degree at Vienna twelve years before, in 1766, with an in- 
augural thesis bearing the title De planctarum iiiflnxii, or, as 
he himself translated it later, “ On the Influence of the Planets 
on the Human Body.” In 1773 he first came into public 
notice In that year he employed in the treatment of some 
of his patients certain magnetic plates, of a particular form, 
the invention of the Jesuit Father Hell, a professor of 
’ Biographic umverselle, art " Mesmer ” 

B 
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astronomy at Vienna. Father Hell claimcfl the credit of 
the resultant cures, as due to the use of lus plates Me- tner 
retorted that the plates were but a subsuh.uy part of th(- 
treatment, which consisted essentially in a novel tm thnd of 
applying magnetic forces to the human body 'Hu contro- 
versy between the two men seems to have been carriid on 
with considerable bitterness Fatlicr Hell found a ciiampion 
and ally m Dr. Ingenhouze, a member of the Royal hoc it l> 
of London 

Starting from this controversy, and [irobabl)* ns a direct 
consequence of it, Mesmer proceeded, in the course of the 
next few years, to define his theory with more [iricr-ion 
Thenceforward his claim is to have discovered a new fluid, 
having analogies with mineral magnetism, but independent 
of it, which could be made to act upon the human body 
After 1776, he tells us in his Pic'cis ujnc, he ceased 
altogether to make use of magnets or electricity in his treat- 
ment * His views at this period were set forth in "A letter 
to a foreign physician," dated January 5, 1775, winch ua-s 
published m the Nouveau Mcicinc Savant of Allona It 
will be more convenient to defer the detailed consideration of 
the theory to the next chapter, and proceed at this point to 
give some account of Mesmer’s career and of the success of 
his treatment. With the view of making his discoveries 
better known, as he tells us, he travelled between the j'cars 
1773 and 1778 in various parts of the Continent, chiefly in 
Switzerland, Suabia, and Bavaria He also sent an account 
of his new system to the principal learned bodies of Europe, 
including the Royal Society of London, the Academy of 
Sciences at Pans, and the Academy at Berlin The last 
alone deigned to reply to his communication . the reply was 
to the effect that the discovery was an illusion 


^Prtcis fttstonqiic des Faiis rdalifs au Magndltsmc autmal (London, 
1781), p 12 ^ Mesmer’s onginal idea would seem to have been that his 
new force ’ was simply a raodiEcabon of ordinary magnetism, and 
ttat It could be reinforced by the use of magnets (sec Burdm and 
Dubois Hisf acadSmgue, p 234) The construction of the Baquet 

dl disabused himself of this 

laea even so late as 1778 
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In the meantime a good many cures appear to have been 
effected under Mesmer’s treatment. One case, in particular, 
gave him considerable notoriety and was ultimately the 
cause of his leaving Vienna Mdlle, de Paradis was a girl 
of eighteen, who had been completely blind from the age 
of four Mesmer diagnosed the malady, in the medical 
terminology of the day, as a “complete gutta serena,”i and 
tells us that the eyes were projecting almost out of the sockets , 
and that the patient was suffering further from congested 
liver and spleen, with many disagreeable and painful conse- 
quences The girl, who was in receipt, on account of her 
blindness, of a pension from the Empress, to whom she was 
known personally, had been for many years treated, without 
appreciable relief, by Dr. Storck, President of the Faculty, 
and by others of the leading physicians in Vienna. Mesmer 
in 1777 treated the patient by his method, and claimed to 
have restored her sight The fame of the cure was blazoned 
all over Europe But its reality was immediately contested 
by some of the faculty, who asserted that the girl on a trial 
had proved herself unable even to distinguish colours. The 
girl’s fatlier was persuaded to take his daughter out of 
Mesmer’s hands, Mesmer resisted, and retained the charge 
of the case for a month longer. Considerable scandal was 
caused , Mesmer was forced to give the girl up to her 
relatives, and shortly afterwards found it convenient to leave 
Vienna 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to say that Mesmer’s own 
account of the Paradis incident differs materially from that 
of his opponents It is of course impossible now to disen- 
tangle the truth. But it may be pointed out that, from the 
description given, the disease of the eye may have been func- 
tional only , and the statements of both sides are consistent 
with the supposition that a considerable improvement in the 
patient’s powers of vision had been effected temporarily under 
Mesmer’s treatment, followed soon afterwards by a relapse 

^ Under this term the physicians of that day included all cases of 
bhndness in which no sign of disease could be discovered in the eye 
itself. 
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to her former ilatc Ironical ch.inrc hrDiioht it to that 
Mdlle. Paradis appeared as a pnhlic «-mpcr at Parr in l/h.j, 
Mesmer’s fatal year, and she was, arrorflinj' tn ronti injKjrary 
evidence, blind at that date* It i* nnt^v.orthy that .unonj' 
the cures claimed later under Me tner’s trritinrnt there arc 


several cases of disease of the e} c 

Such, briefly, were the anti cedi nts aiul mu h tlw rrpiitatinn 
of the man who came to Pans at the h /inniti!; r)f tyyo, fur- 
nished, as he tells us, with an introdurtiDU fnun the Aiutnan 
Minister of Foreign Aflatrs to the AuMriati atnh is arlor in 
Pans He took lodgings near tlu Plarr V» nrli'unr, and 
started in a sufliiciently humble uaj, with a Mtiglr • rv.int 
and a second-hand carnage Hut he had all the ([iiahtir and 
conditions that command success 'I he cures whuh he 
had already effected, or claimed to ha\c cffieted, spo! c 
eloquently for him. The mysterious new principle of life, 
o which he vaunted himself the discoverer, .ippcded to 
the imagination of the merely curious, and to the hope- 
of all who suffered and could find no relief He was a 
man o magnificent self-confidence, and spole with authont) 
If • ^ 'vritings he was possessed of a re.ulv wit 
<?inn mtellcctual resources to back up his prelen- 

miKJirt If! admirable 

inp-lv n”* tu ^ played W'cll on the piano and cntranc- 
menta^ Aril ^^“^ooica, then an almost unknown instru- 
who rnn to the testimony of Deleurc, 

and kindness K h ^ man of great tenderness 

poorandgavetoVr^' "" ‘^e rich and 

to the rich in return^f P<aymcnt all that he gave 

course of action was ^tantial fees 3 No doubt such a 

doubt, recognised thaf ^^‘mself, no 

• But it IS certain that he suc- 

„ ^^niverselle 

(184^, p 5 ’ acadimiquc du Magtidlisinc ammal 

^*s'oir^crUi5„,,vol „ p „ 
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ceeded in inspiring lively gratitude in his patients, and in- 
vincible enthusiasm in his disciples 

Moreover, Mesmer arrived at the psychological moment. 
Pans has always been ready to see or hear some new thing 
But the years preceding the French Revolution were years 
of peculiar intellectual ferment We see the result in the 
scientific discoveries of Lavoisier and Laplace , in the new 
social, political, and philosophic conceptions of Rousseau, 
Diderot, and the Encyclopaedists But the same causes pro- 
duced a general licence of speculation and gave birth to in- 
numerable false and extravagant systems. No belief was too 
preposterous to find a following among the idle rich The 
Pans which a generation previously had half believed the 
monstrous fables of the Count St Germain, which a few 
years later was to listen indulgently to another “ Count ” — 
Cagliostro — was not likely to be unduly critical in its accept- 
ance of one who not only gave them a new sensation, but 
promised substantial benefits therewith 

With all these things m his favour Mesmer and his treat- 
ment soon became famous In the autumn of 1778 he made 
the acquaintance of Charles Deslon, Doctor Regent of the 
Faculty of Pans, and physician to the Count d’Artois 
Deslon happened to meet Mesmer at the bedside of a 
patient, was much impressed with his conversation and his 
medical knowledge, and shortly became an enthusiastic 
advocate of the treatment At this time Mesmer was 
devoting himself to writing an account of his discovery He 
was very meanly lodged, “ un salon que le momdre bourgeois 
de Pans trouveroit trop petit pour sa compagnie,” ^ and he 
was treating only a few patients. He was forced, however, as 
Deslon tells us, by persistent solicitations to enlarge the circle 
At the time when Deslon’s book was written he had seventy 
persons actually under treatment , six hundred places 
were promised ; and several thousand applications had been 
received To enable him to husband his powers in the treat- 
ment of a large number of patients, he devised a method, m 

‘ Deslon, Observations sur le Magniltsme animal (London, 1780), 

p. 29 
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accordance with his theory of Anim.il Mndnclisin, for treat- 
ing them m masse. This was the Baqiict 
The Baquet was a large oaken tub, four or five feel in 
diameter and a foot or more in depth, closed by a wooden 
cover. Inside the tub were placed bolllei full of water 
disposed m rows radiating from the centre, the lueks in 't)ine 
of the rows pointing towards the centre, in others away from 
it. All these bottles had been previously " in. ignetisf d " by 
Mesmer Sometimes there w-crc sever, il rows of bottles, one 
above the other; the machine was then s.aifl to be at high 
pressure The bottles rested on layers of powdirerl tdass anrl 
iron filings The tub itself w-as filled with water The whole 
machine, it will be seen, w’as a kind of travestj of the {'aUantc 
cell To carry out the resemblance, the cover of the tub was 
pierced with holes, through wdiich passed slender iron rods of 


varying lengths, which were jointed and movable, so that 
they could be readily applied to any part of the [jatieiil’s 
body Round this battery the patients were sealed in a 
circle, each with his iron rod. Further, a cord, attached at 
one end to the tub, was passed round the body of each of the 
sitters, so as to bind them all into a chain. Outside the first 
a second circle would frequently be formed, who would con- 
nect themselves together by holding hands Mesmer, in a 
lilac robe, and his assistant operators— vigorous and hand- 
some young men selected for the purpose-walked about the 
room, pointing their fingers or an iron rod held in their 
nands at the diseased parts 

f cures was generally furthered by the 
bSv anT to various parts of the 

abdomen ^ pressure of the fingers on the 

--"tamed for a 

considerable time-sometimes even for several hours’ The 
irom a piano or other instrument. 

accordinJto'^the'tem^^ procedure varied naturally 

requent and characteristic phase, especi- 
* According to Bailly's Report. 
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ally with women, was the occurrence of the " crisis ” The 
following description of the crisis, as observed amongst 
Deslon’s patients in 1784, is taken from the Report of the 
Commission appointed by the King from the Royal 
Academy of Science and the Faculty of Medicine — ^ 

" The tableau presented by the pafaents is one of extreme diversity 
Some are calm, composed, and feel nothing , others cough, spit, have 
slight pams, feel a glow locally or all over the body, accompanied by 
perspiration , others are shaken and tormented by convulsions These 
con\ ulsions are remarkable in their frequency, their duration, and their 
intensity As soon as one attack begins others make their appearance 
The Comrmssion has seen them last for more than three hours , they 
are accompanied by expectorations of a viscous matter, torn from the 
chest by the violence of the attack. Sometimes there are traces of 
blood in the expectoration The convulsions are characterised by 
involuntarj' spasmodic movements of the limbs and of the whole body, 
by contractions of the throat, by spasms of the hypochondnac and 
cpigastnc regions , the eyes are wandenng and distracted , there are 
piercing cries, tears, hiccoughs, and extravagant laughter The con- 
vulsions are preceded and followed by a state of languor and reverie, 
by exhaustion and drowsiness Any sudden noise causes the patients 
to start, and even a change in the music played on the piano has an 
effect — a lively tune agitates them afresh and renews the convulsions ” 

A special room — the Salle des Crises — carefully padded, 
was set aside for the reception of the more violent patients. 

Such was the nature of the treatment practised by Mesmer 
and his disciples. Of its effect in curing or alleviating 
suffering we can judge by the claims put forward by his 
disciples , by the admissions made by his adversaries , and, 
above all, by the great and continually greater crowds which 
thronged his reception-rooms In the one year — 1784 — Mes- 
mer and Deslon are said to have treated about eight thousand 
persons 2 Mesmer’s clients were drawn in great part from 
the upper ranks of society, and included, as will be shown 

* Deslon was, as said, a pupil of Mesmer’s, and had adopted his 
methods, including the Baquet, so that the following description, which 
has the advantage of being drawn up by a committee of medical men 
and scientific experts, would apply equally to the treatment of the 
patients in Mesmer’s own practice. 

® Regnier, Hypnoitsme et Croyances anctennes (1891), p 123. 
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later, many ofTiciaE, latjtlccl iVif>r .oHirfr", of th" .vrtn>, 
priests, and c\cn ph\ si< tans It i'' Itu rrdd)If tint thr fame 
of his treatment cotild have p' r i t» d and MijituiuaUy 
increased unless many of thr"* p' r o,r hid d’'fivrd ‘uh 
stantial benefit from it We are no* Rft, li'i-.w V( r. uitlmtit 
more precise and circum*>tanlial rvirlcnrc of Me mcr’*' 
success. 


In i/So Dcslon publish? d the bool already cited, C/nrt a- 
iions Sit} Ic iinitr.i'f, piMiij' detail of enditetn 

cases treated by Mesnur, in which of hr. own oh f r\ati'>n he 
could testify to substantial relief or a i ompEtc < tiri Of 
these eighteen patients, ten were malt . iirludmt'' Dc Ion 
himself, and eight women Amongst the wom'^n were two 
or three eases of swellings diagno td a schirri or "cancer 
occulte" For the rest, the ailments Ire ited inrludcd three 


cases of blindness, complete or partial; two of dtafnes*, 
paralysis, marasmus, hepatic flux, ejnlep.j, <d)..tructed 
spleen, &c. The history of these casts is not j'ucn very 
fully, and the details furnished are iirobablv not sunicient m 
most cases to enable a modern phjsician to diterminc 
exactly the nature of the ailment 'I he booh is \aluablc 
chiefly as indicating the impression created by Me>.mcr’s 
treatment on a contcmporar>' observer who was himself a 
physician of some standing m his jirofession 
In August, 17S4, appeared the Report of liaillj’s Commis- 
lon, rom which a passage has been already quoted Tins 
Maan f Severely condemning the practice of Animal 

T, , ";i! " later on Some one, 

SaX K ‘0 supply th,s extra- 

anonymous nam ♦. u r’ *^esults were published in an 

Pf '»'= There teas 

of fact nearly all thj^ unt up older cases , and as a matter 

■R„r •■elate to the years 1-9.? 

But, apart from the fact that the “orio » ^ 17S2-I/S4. 

less prominent feature than earlu^ ^ 

to suppose, there 

•reason to think that the treatment 
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and llic rc'^uU'^ in thc'^c later year"; difTcred materially from 
^\hat had "one before. Thc<e records were at any rate 
admirably fitted to the particular purpose in view, since the 
Cammis«iOiicrs did not begin their investigations until 17S4, 
and all this material for forming a judgment on the curative 
ciTccts of the treatment was actually ready to their hands. 
Some account of these cures is introduced here, that the 
reader may what grounds there were for the extraordinary 
\oguc attained by Mesmer and his disciples, and, it maybe 
adcicd. for the extreme embittcrmcnl of the profession. 

Tlie records published in 17S4, under the title S’/z/'/'Z/wn/Z 
( 7 ./X Deux Rapf'oi ts df il/d/. ks ZTinwv/Arzzzzcj, &c , deal with 
1 1 5 cafc-:.* They arc for the most part written by the 
{laticnLs thcmscUcs, the physicians were, no doubt for 
professional reasons, reluctant to let themselves appear as in 
any way concerned wuth a treatment which had just been 
authoritatively denounced as a gross and dangerous impos- 
ture. But It is clear that the diagnosis — where the nature 
of the disease permitted the science of that date to furnish 
any diagnosis — w'as derived in many instances from the 
physicians who had previously treated the ease without 
success And, it may be added, the few reports furnished by 
medical men wdiich are included are scarcely more illuminat- 
ing. from the standpoint of modern medicine, than those 
written by laymen. It should be noted, further, that in 
several cases the physicians, confessedly at the end of their 
resources, themselves advised recourse to Animal Magnetism. 

No doubt the records were to some extent selected, though 
in one passage the editor implies that they were not But, in 
view of the pressure of time, the collectors probably took 
every fairly good case which they could get. A large num- 
ber of those included, indeed, refer to cures still proceeding, 
and the patients can in such cases, therefore, record only 

* The summary at the end of the book speaks of in persons But 
the number is not correct The book, as will appear from the date, 
was compiled under great pressure , there are many mistakes in proper 
names, and the compiler has omitted to take notice that some of the 
reports deal with more than one patient. 
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partial alleviation of their symptom- If tlu report- v ere 
not deliberately selected with that vuv.il i' rrrl-nnl> note- 
worthy that the men are more numerons than liie v onu n 
Of 103 adults 56 are men and 47 women \ nf>t dih propor- 
tion of the men are persons of di'^tmetion, or at h a* t of oood 
social position — marquises, counts, htyh ofiiei.d .ind men of 
affairs, doctors, abbes, fi;c Tlicrt arc .ih'> m my tillrd 
ladies. For the rest, the list incliulcs .1 ft v, rlom'’''tir 
sen'ants, artisans, and working men and v. oimn 

As already indicated, the reports an < ittd not s-) nnuh for 
their medical interest — which must h* h ft lor the proft mn 


to determine — as for the c\tdencc tliev afiord of liir elsrrt 

¥ 

produced on Mesmer’s patients and on the public Wlnterrr 
explanation W'e may choose to }^i\e of tlu fact*-, it is urtain 
that a large number of persons bcliered them iKi-- to bj 
seriously ill for months or years bcfjre thej v enl to Me-mer 
or Deslon for treatment, and behc\Ld theins-Ke’ aftt r tint 


treatment to be relieved of their worst sj mptonv , or even to 
be completely restored to health Some of them. p_rhapi 
were not really ill w'hcn they went, and some ntliers may 
not have been really cured when tlic) left Ibil it is impos- 
sible after reading these reports to doubt that, m a large' 
number of cases, obstinate and long-standing ailments, which 
had resisted all the ordinary remedies, were cured or sub- 
stantially alleviated Whether these results were [iroduced 
by a subtle fluid, by the imagination of the patient, by the 
curative processes of Nature w'hcn no longer embarrassed by 
rugs, the cupping-glass, and the moxa, or by anj' other 
caus^ seems at this distance of time a question which even 
the Royal Commission might not have found beneath the 
ignity o t eir science to examine Badly and his brother 
excused themselves from pursuing their 

erounTthTm ^ Magnetism partly on the 

fmrl ^ questions the dis- 

notmf It 

fonvard M distinguished patients came 


for^vard ^*:>unguisnea patients came 

t it can scarcely have been a 



in MJXG uv rLUii) 


' *'■ ^ ^ 5. ffftjucntly rcpuni\c 

f - .,r .-.n ; cute Ii r r\i'*f-ii!, in fnrt. that 

' '* - . r '- * "’-<1,.;' 'll 'r; r*f a t-' n.-r'.i'^n <''f the unfairncc'; 
' ' ‘n' <' s''. " I '; '-"j '' <'f ''ratiJinir {o ]l)c Inn niul 

' '■ ^ '' . 3 s.r n'llnri’ \ ' 3 ,r;n ■i<T c >tnr forw ird * 

I r i > ’ -r ■ , ' fr;* V 3^''’ n'. t ,\ a'Tnnnt in 

<■ ^ , t’ i- . , I f tl,'-,; ?<- ',in'‘.n 

*, '. ^ 3 ' in 'i' .'v 3 rh jVl’n,' ' f>f o.nf' rif the ino't 

, ‘<-u ' - i ^ ^ t’ • n'' < f th'' r'i.'Mnl record'"' 

f f 3 a jt I dde, I hr medical 

rr ; n; > i«* c , i- Iv™ alilr *,o fonn In'"' ovn 

r " ' < t'' 'd 'Mr < f 'd.'' 1; nnt Iv cn 

• r r •• '-;‘.r ,n detail in arcnint of thr cfTccl' 

T* r <’ ’’1’^ r.'.'aton' of warmth, 

' " I * d i r i 'rf'- '-<1 t'l l.'r.. th.r rhirf efied of the 

^ \ ' / ‘"s ; m it mitid 't'-'v , was to caii'-c 

c , 1 ' \< ,n,t'. '• O'- ,>''c’n;ation. and sv, calmly 

: li'-of th'-in folio, \rd tnaclicaUv in c\cry 
f - ' ■ ; o o( ' 'd'-r i'" ,» dc..'.! cjT( ct of the treatment 

r'r 'r y t .'r- * , 'do cinum-tancr. For the nclicr cl.i'ises, 
t 'V r ji led d (' ^r.n prner dl\ to ln\e heen of a 
■d'-'i '♦ c i "h !. 'I'd tlio trr imrnt u ually adopted consisted 
• o tfo cnet'c , and the cuppmy-plai' It should be 
c 5 th it l^itn ’dc n.er ami iJolon frefiuently made use 
cf c:c m f>f tartar m thrir ire itment , hut whereas cream of 
t ':t r t "M 1; m-ti'in" had m the cases recorded pro\ed 

jneii't-rtu''!, tnerc v ere many ca'-es m which Mnrnelism 
Iror'mt ao' ut the dco-ired result without cream of tartar. 

\\ I'vh a \iew to mee'intt the objection that the cures were 
due to the imapi.ntion of the patients, the editors placed at 
the head of their list twcKe cases in which llie subjects were 
children, sometimes of very lender years We need not, of 


i ' r!'" '■<; to ! ,*r. 


\t ,n,t'. 


i < '• '* tr 


' v r j 1 III d ' (' 


' Sc'., for iii'tancc, the Idler from Coiniinndaiil dc I.a V.aullierc (p /g) 
" II tn coiitc infjnimcnl, Monsieur, a ina faipon de penser , , piiisque 

ma repoii'C court les ritques dc li pulihcite Cependant ]c me rends 
par reped . . quo j'ai pour la veiite, aut ml encoic par rcconnois- 
ince pour MM Deslon d IJien ijme, aii\ soins desqucis j’avais cru 
jusqu'ica devoir inon oisttnce cl ina sante " 
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course, endorse Ihr cdUnr<’ rra'-ntutu' , for ii^ 'otnr of ttic 
cases ciled Ihc children were quite olrl cnoujdi to ,unrn-\hlr, 
as in the modern treatment of Inp.iotrm, to p ^ritrylrj^pral 
influences. In other ca'>c'. tlic improi.rm( nt oh ^ rvctl may 
reasonably be ntlnbutid to X Umr and frordom from 
drugs and bleeding A' the 'jinplotn , hovo\rr, arc fairlj 
well defined, and the ta<.c> adintl tlmrcfoir of h'^inj' -iim- 
mansed, a table is appemled 'ho” mg tiir rr ult rim tep )rl 
is furnished b\ the paruU «tt tlu' litll'' pitmnt rKcrpt in 
case S, where the ehild belonged appirt ntlj to p >or p' r ons 
The facts in this case are attr ted three p' f oir — 
M. Perruchot, Viscountess d’ \llard, and Cotmn imlant de la 
Vaukitrc. 

There arc ten reports from doctors or (ghcr j)cr''ons'— a 
student of surger) and a member of the f'olicgc of 
Pharmacy who may be credilKl with ‘omc inctlical 
knowledge. A brief summary of these case- i. gi\cn 


(J<7SCS /fj /JoiforS 

M. Patillon, doctor of the faculty of Hesaiujon. gi^cs 

par icu ars of three cases in his own practice treated by 
Animal Magnetism 

who Vi ^ domestic servant 

r„ p--'™* 

be discovered, rested alf' if 

resource Pamirs ^ remedies As a last 

patient after somf “hesfaiton ™‘' ‘''‘= 

mencemenl of the treatmenr .1'°"“"*"'^' 

more frequent An ^ softer and 

was transfer^ ,tZ P»” 

-sively to tte Shof Lrif alb' 

placed her bed and tt! She was 

waking she complained of tk ^ continued On 

and Patillon implored her 

longer, m order that the ^ minutes 

might be complete In 
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cfTcct j-i.c 5oon went to ‘^Iccp ngain under the magnetic 
hnecr. and awohe completely freed from pain after fifty 
mmuics’ treatment 

The ‘•ccnaci ca'-c (p 51) ua*; that of a lady of the 
IVnb''nrg St Germain, who had <;ufrcrcd from severe 
‘-ciaiica follow lUQ on child-birth The whole lumbar region 
.'.•’c affected S'! that --he could not mo\c without pain. 
Main docifirs were coitsullcd m vain The patient was 
unable to lca\c the 11011*^0, the general health ga\c way, 
atai the tligesiion wa-; impaired b'lnally, after five years 
of tu'Tcrm", ‘-he applied to Patillon for treatment by 
Ma-^meti'^n, with the rc'^ult that after forty days all pain 
left r.er, her general health was completely restored, and 
she was able to go into the world again {elk vaque sans 
^r.uc a ses ajja’.res') 

Tne third ca'^e (p 32) was that of a young girl of 
elc\cn. sufiering from a congenital skin disease {gale) 
“which might be termed leprous.” All the ordinary 
remcdie-, had proved useless After fifteen days’ treatment 
by Animal Magnetism tiic skin had changed from leaden 
colour to white and the scabs had begun to fall ofiT, 
leaving a healthy skin behind The treatment was still 
proceeding, and Patillon was confident of a complete 
cure 

Dr. Hourry (p 33) furnishes a diagnosis of his own 
case. He suffered from a congested spleen {tine obstruc- 
tion a la rate d'un volume considerable) , he was thin, the 
skin j'ellow', had dyspepsia and attacks of slow fever. 
After four months’ treatment he found his powers of diges- 
tion completely restored, the spleen greatly reduced m bulk 
and much less inflamed Treatment still proceeding. 

Dr Thomas Magnines (p 33) had also suffered for about 
four years from congestion of the spleen. In the winter 
of 1783 he became much worse, and the spleen was enor- 
mously enlarged After three months’ treatment he finds 
that his appetite is good and that he can digest well , the 
yellowness of the skin is almost gone, and the congestion 
of the spleen is lessened, A notable point is that Magnetism 
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first made him con^icinun of pain in thr -pl-cn. Pfratment 
proceeding 

Dr. Pmorcl (p <;5) ind -uffirrd fi-r '-■me montlr from 
quartan fever, colic, dv^ctUcrj, and fin dly " anginr ratarralc 
After being \cry near dc.ith. hr h-r.ui t<. rrc nwr. and then 
fell a victim to a neu fr\cr Un.m/nn, arul Miffcrrd 
excruciating pains from head to fnfit After 'omr ^'.ccl-' 
treatment by M Dc'^Ion lu find hirn"'lf alnin.t veil 
again, his only remaining 'vniptfun a -Ii'dit ronrr .lion 
of the spleen (apparently first rebelled In him b> Animal 
Magnetism) 

M. Durand (p 56), oculist .uul 'iirgcnn to thr Dube of 
Orleans, reports that he had •'urtcred for ten jcir-. from 
convulsive asthma and severe rln innati' in in the Icg.s 
and feet Further, he had liar! during thr last tuo years 
three attacks of blood-spilting, for uhich he hail been bled 
fifteen times After a feu months’ treatment b> Animal 
Magnetism he finds his health so much im[)ro\erl that 
he can now discharge his duties v, ithoiil difficuU) Treat- 
ment apparentlj' still proceeding 
M. Joyau (p 62), pupil in surgerv', uas suffering from 
attacks of fever, congestion, and pam in spleen Alter some 
weeks of treatment he finds his health comiiletelv restored 
The yellow tint of the skin has disappeared , lie has no more 
pain, and no pam or congestion of the spleen. 

M Michaud (p 65), surgeon, sent a full de'scription of 
his aliments, which the editors apparently founrl too long 
to print But it appears from Ins account that his attacks 
have under magnetic treatment diminished in frequency, but 
proportionally increased induration and intensity He' has 
recovered his sleep, and is putting on ftesh a little Treat- 
ment, which had been in operation for a month, is still 
proceeding 

h ^ (p 66), member of the College of Pharmacy, 

a su ered for a month from severe sciatica, which robbed 

cr^’v, and compelled him to make use of a 

V distressing symptoms made their appearance, 

p ysician recommended the application of a moxa He 
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preferred to iry Mngncli'^m before con‘;cnUng to so severe a 
rc.ncd} Uc rccci\cd immediate relief, and after some weeks’ 
treatment he left completely cured, and able to walk wdthout 
a cnitcli 

To thece reports we may add the record (p 68) of a Ctise 
in which we have a description of the patient’s symptoms 
botli from herself and from her physician, M. dc la Fisse, 
doctor of the Faculty of Pan*' The Countess dc la Blache 
had bcc.t ill for ciqht \cars , for the last fourteen months she 
had been benndden, and unable e\cn to rest at ease in bed 
Her ph\ cicinn, writing on the 12th of August, 17S2, to a 
near relative, describes the state of the patient as leading him 
to fear the worst She has almost lost hearing, power of 
speech or movement She breathes with great difficulty, and 
that solclv bv the use of the abdominal muscles, the chest 
remaining ouilc motionless Frequent bleedings and the 
whole resources of the pharmacopcxiia have failed to give 
appreciable relief The patient is reduced to the last 
extremity Immediately after this report Dcslon was called 
in Madame dc la Blache could not bear to be touched, and 
it was found necessary therefore to magnetise her from a 
distance. After two years’ treatment she finds herself, not 
indeed completely cured, but better than she had been 
for eight years previously no longer bedridden, but able 
to move about, and with the full use of her voice and 
senses Her general health is improved , and three tumours 
{squares^ have disappeared under the treatment 

The modern physician can probably do no more than 
conjecture the nature of some of the diseases diagnosed 
by his predecessors of 1784 When we turn to the 
descriptions given by the patients themselves, inspired 
though these probably were in most cases by the attendant 
physician, the difficulty is certainly not diminished. Con- 
gested spleen, retention of milk, “depots” of stagnant, 
viscous, milky, or vicious humours, vaguely localised 
“ obstructions,” “ gutta serena,” agitation of nerves, &c , play 
a considerable part in these reports. But there are many in 
which the ailment is clearly defined and the relief afforded 
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incontro\crUble. "Antin^l M.nrnrtrni " app'-ir- to h.i\c 
been specially cITicacious m tiir IrcattnriU of pouty anrl 
rheumatic aflcclions 




Thus Madame dc la I’crrierr, farmer ycneral, harl •^tifTercfl 
for more than a \car from a drra'f \<.lurh, if (orrrctlv 
described, would seem to h.uc Ivtn rlmtimUoid artluitii 
She had rheumatic pains all f>\rr tlie bofly “Ic- doiyt'" 
se courberent, et il \mt de*^ nodm. ;» toni. h ■ Artinil vlioir '' 
After following the magnetic treatment llirmu'hont the 
summer of 17S3, her hatuls rcturm d to tin ir n vtiiral state 
and all her symptoms disappeared (p rr). 

M Perruchot (p eS) writes that lu harl Miffcrerl from gout 
for three years One day Deslon happ ned tr> call anrl 
found him m bed with a severe ait.irU of gout in tin' foot 
He was magnetised and cvperiencul immerhite' relief 
That evening he dressed himself and went out tn pav 
calls. 


Antoine Santon (p 2S), \alet cie chainbrc to the* Count 
d Artois, had suffered for si\ months from rheiiinatisin in 
the right arm, w'hich prevented him from making' use of 
the hmb Three days’ treatment from Deslon .siiiTiced to 
anish the pam and to restore the use of the arm Palpita- 
tion of the heart, from which he had sulTered for four years, 
was cured at the same time 


Desanclos, a ferryman, had auffered for four rears from 

prevented htm from doin;; his 

under 

that he CO, found his pains mud, less, .and 

that he could move his arms and legs more freely 

on his shS Vfer"’“ “ P‘'‘ 

practically disappearer^Hnf'^' 
porte cenme ,m royamne) 

had \t7frr“:rmi'th’'’- Tf ^ &rmer-gcncral, 
SIX months unable to move her arm from 
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,„cccdm^l«^roW.IuM,..ofhM,oo..Miun-^ 

gencnilhcaUli , , I’.Ui U'*, <vlr< -‘‘'b' 

BcKics ti.c C..C of fijc 

described, tec Mcwowl 111' I inr'^ ' ^ „ „( 

Magdclon I’rin (p. d.M. P"iii'' ■ ' ■' I ,,,, .j, 

fiftL Uimcursof ,l.c ..in .. .... c,: on b 

They had hitherto resisted .dl in^-hr i ^ ^ 

but they disappeared aft( r U i> u< t ■ tie 
Dame Gaddant (p yG). Imu- -I . '-i)-r i- M i 
had suffered seven )ears from a tumour 
big as a head, also from dr^.p y and .1 

treatment by Animal Magiu ti- m for nr u ^ 
health was restored, and her liimmir h o « u t ^ > ‘ jp. 

The Marquise de Grasse (p "itlrrcd for hit 

from "glands" in the breast. Orflm iry rr tm dt" hi 1 

of httle use, when not actuallv h irmtid Hut ^ 

course of treatment by Animal Mayiu ti ' 1 ';' 'll '[^1 
months, had already reduced the s\u llmr. to h vlf ih' ir 
size Treatment apparentl) proc( edmy 

There are a few cases m which Majmetism is ■ nt < 
exerted a beneficial effect on diseases of 
mation, films, ulcers, blindness " //v A;;/ ^ \ nv e 

Mesmer himself claimed on more than one occasion to i. 
given sight to the blind, there is no case amongst tins se 
records sufficiently striking to be worth (pioting 

Jean Gastal, a scullion (p 43), reports .1 curious cast, 
a fete daj'^ a packet of firew’orks {/ttscis), which he 
carrying in the pocket of his apron, had exploded He trie 
to stop the explosion by pressing the box between his thign^i 
but made matters w'orsc He was severely burnt on 
lower part of the body. Deslon on the spot magnetised t ic 
thighs, and on the morrow^ Jean was able to remove the sea 
and find the skin underneath quite healed But he had been 
reluctant to allow the lower part of the body, which had 
suffered less injury, to be magnetised, and this part was not 
healed for three weeks.’' 


* Compare Delboeuf’s e\penment By the application of a red-hot 
iron bar he produced on each arm of his subject a burn of the same 
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We have two cases of “putrid fever” In the first case 
(M. Gueffier, p. 37) bleeding was followed by delirium, and, 
the disease taking an unfavourable turn, the doctor in 
attendance told the relatives to prepare for the worst 
Deslon was called in In the night following the first treat- 
ment the delirium left the patient, and the worst symptoms 
disappeared , a fortnight later he was able to eat meat. 

In Madame Bovd’s case (p 37) the putrid fever was com- 
plicated by other ailments, and the physician, in despair, 
himself called in Deslon Immediate relief was experienced, 
and fifteen days later the cure was assured. 

Of diseases of the abdominal viscera, or of ailments 
diagnosed as such, two or three cases have been already 
quoted One more will suffice 

M de la Vaulti^re (p 47), commandant of the Gardes 
de la Marine at Brest, had been out of health for six years 
In April, 1783, he contracted a serious ailment of the bladder 
The attacks came on at the end of each month, causing fever 
and intense pain, for which temporary relief was sought by 
bleeding, the patient parting with fifteen or sixteen ounces of 
blood at a time Finally, as a last resource, M de la Vaulti^re 
came to Deslon on the 26th of December, in expectation of 
the usual monthly attack. Magnetism procured relief, and 
after four months’ treatment he was able to leave Pans and 
return to his duties in better health than he had enjoyed for 
SIX years 

The Marquis de Rochegude (p, 46) sustained in January, 
1782, a stroke which enfeebled all the left side and rendered 
the left arm powerless Mesmer treated it by Magnetism and 
bleeding alternately, and he was cured in twenty-four hours 
A fresh attack a year later was cured by Magnetism alone in 
a few days A third and more severe attack, in April, 1784, 
required four months’ treatment But the patient was com- 
pletely cured, except for a slight difficulty in speaking 

dimensions He suggested that the burn on the nght should be pain- 
less , not only was the injury painless, but it healed much more rapidly 
and with less inflammahon than the other (quoted by Bramwell, 
Hypnotism, p 84 , see also p 368) 
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A case typical in many respects is that of M. Grrbit r, 
advocate (p 53) lie had been in illdualth for j'c ir' lie 
suffered from catarrh, winch pir'isicd for tnoniln toj^ctlicr . 
his nerves were in a sad slate, his slumber, brol ( n. his 
digestion so feeble that he was rcdncrrl lf» a \rgctarian diet 
After some months' treatment hii lualth unfit rv\(nt a v.iai- 
derful change for the belter llis nerw’ trouble fl bun no 
more, he found that he could eat and flige..l uhal hr bled, 
and his tendency to catarrh appears tt) ha\c been stop(>' d 
altogether. He has enjoyed the best of he.dlh for tv,f> )e.irs 
It IS useless and woiikl be tedious to multiply te .tiint)titc 
From the cases already cited the reader r,ui gam a fair idea 
of the whole. Of the 115 persons who e t.rt. are here 
recorded nearly half profess theinsehes to ha\e been com- 
pletely cured, and of the remainder all but si\ e\penence<l 
sensible relief under the treatment The si'c csceptions uere 
persons who had not been under treatment for more than a 

few weeks, and who still continued to attend m the hotie of 
a cure. 


No doubt the list included some who were w ap- 

naires Further, as already pointed out, the large majority of 
ct n necessarily proceeded from persons 

rJl ^ Raquet, or who had ceased to attend for a 

datively brief period It may be contended, therefore, 

not been 

must akrTtf 11 sniount of evaggeratiou, no doubt, 

Zeo ^ r " Krat.tude, partly from 

facts would warrant k complete than the 

r '7- 

we may asenbe tho r 1 ^^^Snes To whatever cause 

of the highest importanS.^ er^ults themselves are certainly 
®ous in reiectinp- patients are almost unani- 

f^ieclmg. some „.th delicate irony, some tvitl. 
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emphatically expressed contempt, the suggestion that the 
cures were due to imagination, and in attributing the results 
to the magnetic fluid directed by the rod or finger of the 
operating physician, and many curious proofs are offered of 
the reality of the agency. 

As said, most of the accounts relate to the years 1782-1784, 
and, whatever may have been the case in the first three or 
four years of Animal Magnetism, and whatever may have 
.been the case at this time in Mesmer’s own practice, it would 
seem that the crisis at this time played a quite subordinate 
part in Deslon’s treatment. Of the 1 1 5 cases here considered, 
eleven only, all women, are recorded as having experienced 
the crisis Of the remainder, a considerable minority expe- 
rienced no effect from the treatment beyond that produced 
upon their health 

The state of induced somnambulism — the eponymous fact 
of modern hypnotism — which was to play so large a part in 
the subsequent history of Animal Magnetism, was observed 
for the first time in 1784, the year in which these records were 
written, by Puys^gur at Busancy. But his account of the 
phenomenon had scarcely penetrated beyond the circle of his 
intimates, and it is not until the following year', 1785, that 
somnambulism became a common feature of the magnetic 
treatment In the present records the treatment is said in 
a few instances to have induced sleep, which the observers do 
not appear to have distinguished from ordinary sleep In 
many cases a marked tendency to drowsiness was observed 

But the majority record certain physical symptoms which 
were held to indicate the actual operation of the fluid Of 
these physical symptoms the most constant are a feeling of 
agreeable warmth — occasionally of coldness — following the 
touch or direction of the operator's finger This would often 
be accompanied or succeeded by shivering, or other feelings 
vaguely described as “ an agitation of the blood,” “ fermenta- 
tion of humours,” &c. Frequently there would be a tickling 
or pricking in the part affected This is specially noticed in 
cases of diseased eyes In one case of a “weeping” eye the 
weeping ceased dunng the process of magnetisation The 
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pricking or tickling of the (ii''c,Tcfl put frcrpirntly inrrr-T-ccl 
to positive pain, in accord.uuc with llir that a painful 

crisis was in most ca^c^ ncct‘>’ary to Ihr < uu of th*' malarly 
We have seen, in a ca^c already epiolrd, that Dr Tatillon 
entreated one of Ins patients loriuhirc tin pam a little longer, 
in order not to interfere with the luic Many of the pitunts 
explain that the first effect of the inagnrlir tnatincnl va* to 
increase their pains and oppnss still further the laboured 
breathing; in one case total blindm . t)\rrtool tlie (Incased 
eye as a prcliminarj* to cure Tuo of the patient' u ere un- 
aware that their troubles were due to C(Mi!'e ted 'plttn, until 
Deslon’s apocalyptic fiiuger made the in Utl -cverc pain in 
that organ, painless before Oneuitne . found that .\niinal 
Magnetism renewed the pain of a sjeraiiud tluiinb, healed 
many years ago. hi Quinquet rein, irks that the operating 
physician seemed, as if by enchantnient, to mal e the [lain 
follow in obedience to his healing touch from one part of the 
body to another (p OG) The gradual dcsernt of the pain 
recorded by Dr Patillon in one of his cases is described by 
two or three other witnesses The descent of tin pam from 
the head or other parts to the extremities, as a preliminary to 
Its final expulsion from the body, was, it m.a> be pointed out, 
a marked feature m the treatment pursued b> the spiritualist 
heMers, Valentine Greatrakes and J J Gassner. 

e actual impact of the fluid is claimed to have been felt 

waTTf Rossi (p 57) records that after having 

1 e or some months in vain, experiencing nothing beyond 
fte improvement in his health, he at last felt a subtle fluid 
J ^ fall upon his face. The Marquis 

ohvsiria testifies that, when magnetised by a 

mSe hrr he first felt an oppresLn 

eivi It T " Ooxxntoss de la Saum< 5 s 

Deslon account of her first interview' wnth 

father ^ nought to his consulting-room by her 

and hadn’t the leasrsuspTcw?lhat°i?^ ^ ^ physician, 

permission to touch an ^obstnict.L*?'^ magnetising me He asked 

ion m my hver, which was very scnsi- 
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tnc. After he had held his hand for a few minutes on my side, I was 
on the point of fainting I did not know to what to attribute my fccl- 
inq. but supposed ttiat M Deslon was pressing too hard. I asked him 
to withdraw his hand. A moment later he directed his finger towards 
me I cxpcncnccd tlic same sensation, coupled with extreme heat ” 

Her friends then told her who M. Deslon was (she was 
apparently up to this point ignorant of his identity), and 
explained to her that she was being magnetised She was 
much astonished (p 73) 

It will be seen that Mesmer claimed for Animal Magnetism 
not simply a healing influence, but a direct physical effect 
upon the human body. According to his theory the 
" Magnetiser ” avielded a subtle fluid, akin to, yet distinguish- 
able from, the other subtle fluids — electricity, magnetism, 
vital heat, &c — with which the science of the day was 
acquainted. Before proceeding to treat of Mesmer’s later 
life and the reception which he met with at the hands of 
the medical faculty and the scientific authorities generally, it 
will be convenient to set forth the pedigree of the new-born 
doctrine of Animal Magnetism, and to glance briefly at some 
other circumstances which had their influence in shaping his 


career 
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before There had, in fact, within the hundred years which 
immediately preceded the commencement of Mesmer’s 
career, been three remarkable exhibitions of healing in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany respectively. To Mesmer and 
his contemporaries Valentine Greatrakes was probably little 
more than a name. But amongst Mesmer’s older patients 
there may ha\e been some who had been eye-witnesses of 
the cures which took place round the tomb of the Jansenist 
Deacon Paris in 1731, and to all they would probably be 
familiar by report To the most recent of these healers, the 
Suabian priest J. J Gassner, Mesmer probably owed many 
features of his practice The five or six years ending with 
1777 — when he was forced by ecclesiastical interdict and 
Imperial decree to quit Ratisbon — were those in which 
Gassner reached the zenith of his fame During these years 
he resided chiefly at Ratisbon , but he travelled about and 
visited many towns in Bavaria, healing by his word and 
touch Mesmer, as already said, prior to his arrival in Pans 
in 177S, had for some years journeyed about Europe, amongst 
other countries in Suabia and Bavaria. If he did not actually 
meet Gassner — and it is stated that he did — he must have 
heard of his fame, and been conversant with his methods of 
operation A noticeable point in Gassner’s treatment was 
that, as a preliminary to undertaking a cure, he would cause 
to be reproduced in the patient the pains and other symptoms 
of the disease The exorcism by which he sought to expel 
the demon (to whose presence in the patient he attributed 
the disease) generally produced strong convulsions ; and the 
cure commenced only when they were calmed. Again, 
Gassner constantly chased the pain from one part of the 
body to another, finally chasing it out, by his command, from 
the fingers or toes. All these features are characteristic of 
Mesmer’s early treatment, though, as we shall see, they soon 
disappeared in the practice of his successors. 

But if Mesmer seems to have borrowed from the Faith- 
healers some of his practical methods and, what was of more 
importance, the self-confidence essential to success, he un- 
questionably found his philosophy ready-made. ' 
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To mo'il rriri^'f ', iio <!'>ul)*, ih^' S\ rtj}) ith* In, or 

Maf^nclic “'Ictn i’ I' 't thf-'': h th'' ’’.filin’' nf the 

uigcnmus ,\nd %((■ \lt!r Su Kf'nf'Un Di 
bj occupalton pri'.alcrr uul phil >“ >p)t''r, in m’.i n > i (Atholic 
and I’rolustant, b\ lutn , hinr-tf tin >i ><( i uutiuhf»lud 
been cvLCiitcd for hi, 'h Im >n t> lu >‘.rrr 'n, h*' dcvolcd 
hini'^clf to the 'U'vf >: of tl. u > u dnrin ' in rsil'', 

and bccatnc tin. ( luinrllor of ti' ' ( >t - n lb Maria 

He wa'i OIK of tin rub'' I un'tnb'f ol tiK lb»\al ho icl>. 
and, accordin', t to bi t-o’U-tnp >r rr) . b'vrb, n, ' in arrant 
mountebank” In a b turn eb b’. f rn 1 in Montj^'lli 'f in* "i\t’ 
an account of Ins poud-r o{ \i,n)ilii'r an 1 of 'Ik mnirlali'c 


cures effected In it' On- ol i <p.untin' , Jatne^ 

Honell, author of tlu v.ell I in* n r , b nl tn'’n \ oiiiutcd 
in the hand in the cour •' of pirtin* Ino fcKini'' uho nerc 
about to fifrht a duel hour or i\\r t ivy litrr the oouncl 
showed serious symptom* Hoaetl a 1 r.i I)i -in whether he 
could do an) thiiu^ for him Hiyh) a lei for * ifiKthinT 
which had the blood of the wound o'l it, and llowell >ent for 
the garter with which tine hand bid Hr t b.cn b nind up 
Digbythen dissoKed some pouErd vitrio' (the po’/al.r of 
sympathy) in a basin of water, and. whil .1 1 loaell s tiacl was 
turned, placed the garter in the water Howell suddenl) 
exc aimed that he felt no more pun ' ” Methink'- that a 
P easing kind of freshness, as it were a wet cold napkin, did 
sprea over my hand which hath Infcn away the infiamma- 
lon which tormented me before" Later in the evening 
th^ ^ S‘^*'tcr out of the v ater and dried it before 

thafv,^ rcsently came IIowcU's sereant running to say 
as if hf band was much worse — ” the heat was such 

bandaS in Th 

founrl water, and the servant on his return 

healed in entirely 

this IS DmJ? tie pointed out that 

evidence Vi/ ^ ^ the matter , that w c have no 

. ; “ word for ,h. cure , and that a con- 

A Late Discourse k e 

i-atin by R V/tute (London 16^ ^^cnclm Digby, translated from the 
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temporary calls him “ the very Pliny of our age for 
lying”! 

However, the incident, whether real or fictitious, will serve 
to illustrate the theory. Briefly, Digby’s explanation of the 
matter is something of this kind. All bodies consist of 
infinitely divisible particles, which are constantly flying off 
and travelling through the air, as we may perceive in the 
case of musk and other odorous substances The chief 
agent in their disintegration and conveyance is light, which 
is always darting and bounding about like a tennis ball, and is 
constantly loosening the surface of the bodies on which it falls 
and carrying away with it some of the loosened particles 
The wind is nothing else than the rush of these small 
particles loosened from their parent bodies by the action 
of the sun Digby had himself seen a wind thus born in 
an Alpine pass at sunrise Now, these flying particles are 
subject to certain laws of attraction. Like attracts like, as 
we see that fire and all hot bodies attract air The greater 
attracts the less , so fire draws out the pain from a burn , so 
the body, being the greater, attracts to itself the blood spilt 
by the sword. And herein enters the final principle that 
the body attracts not only its own proper particles, but any 
particles conjoined with them. Hence it follows that the 
atoms of blood on the bandage or sword, transported by 
the air, and especially by the sun’s rays, drawing with them 
the volatile and balsamic spints of vitriol, are attracted 
by the wound and take up their proper place there, bringing 
with them the conjoined balsamic and healing spints Con- 
versely, if you burn cow’s milk in the fire, the cow’s 
udder will ulcerate 

^*Sby gives some other illustrations of the working of this 
principle in medicine, rustic lore, and the minor magical arts. 
But, after all, even apart from the dubious testimony of his 
contemporaries, Digby is not our best guide in the matter. 
He did not belong to the central tradition , he was simply 
an amateur playing with the subject Paracelsus is commonly 
reputed to be the founder of the Magnetic system He is 

' Stubbes, quoted in Chambers’s Encyclopcedia, under “ Digby ” 
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said lo have employed Uu acUial mapnet m itv diruu , r< rom- 
mcndmfj its 11*^0, ma'-murh .e it ,ittr.i< tf d m irli d liiiinoitr^, in 
fluxes, inflammatory di'>r,i‘-r , liy ti ria. and fp'^'PV 
for the most pari I’ararrRiv applu • tim t' mi "m.u'nriu, by 
a metaphor, to all action at .1 <!i‘ tanrr rr d r)r prr iiitu d, 1 ) tv ct n 
bodies of all kinds on our i arth In nu du mo tlm |irinctpal 
mediator of this aclmn is mumm> Of niimimv there an 

various kinds, but the most prrcioti 1 tlu ni" uliirli !'rov-s 

on the skull of the criminal han'Miiy on tin pallf)u — 


“For from siicli llicrt a pcntli mix niton Put r^ipiiiu'c'di llu u 
humour, willioiit di'-trojinp the o%U aid > pn itiuH, v h,( !> 1 t Inn ''id 
b} the heal cnlj LuimiuriL^ ind • Irrnt'tln in 1 conlmiullv to the aliiu 
cnee and appul^cs of (lie celt 'lull Sp.ril , uhcinr it mo proper!) I'e 
called by the name of Consldl tied or Celt --ti dl Mtimn ‘ 

In places not sufficienth faiourcrl uilli crimnnls anrl 
gibbets a scarcely less efficient mummy mndit Ik constructed 
at small expense from the blond, hair, nad-clippmgs, and tlie 
waste products generally of the human bodi '1 Ins is the 
true Magtics I’ifiaocosnn, and rightly used is com[)etent for 
the cure of all diseases Mummy so prepared from the In mg 
body might be gocn to an animal to cal, and the disease of 
the original owner so transferred to the unoffending dog or 
pig, even as the leprosy of Naaman llic Syrian passed 01 cr 
and was transplanted into Gchari Or, belter still, kt the 
mummy of the sick person be mixed with earth, and place in 
the earth so prepared seeds or plants bearing tlic “ signature " 
of the disease, or of the part affected, and as the plant grows 
it will suck up the mummial spirits and the sick man w ill be 
cured If the disease be jaundice, y'ou should sow linseed or 
hempseed, if pleurisy, plant St John’s wort , if there be oppila- 
tions of the liver, take rue, liver w'ort, or maidenhair , if of the 
lungs, take nettles, vernacle, or lung wort, if of the spleen, 
stone wort or germander. 

Paracelsus’s writings are, however, unsystematic, and his 

' Medictna Dtaslaitca, or SympaihciicaU Mumie Abstracted from 
the works of Dr Theophr Paracelsus by Andrea Tentzehus, translated 
by F Parkhurst (London, 1653) 
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prescnptions are, no doubt by design, obscure. The clearest 
authoritative exposition of the Magnetic system was given 
two or three generations after tlie founder by Van Helmont. 
One Goclenius, a professor of medicine at Marpurg, had, early 
in the seventeenth century, published as his inaugural thesis 
a treatise on the Weapon Salve {Dc wigucnto arinand) To 
this a Jesuit Father named Roberti had replied in A Short 
Anatomy of Goclenius Treatise on the Magnetic Cure of 
Wounds. Goclenius, waxing warmer, countered this attack 
with The Ai tiailation of the Magnetic Philosophy., Contrasted 
•with the Miseiable Anatomy of fohn Roberti Roberti re- 
torted with a final treatise entitled Goclenius Convicted out 
of his own Mouth, or the Downfall of the Magnetic Cure 
and the Weapon Salve‘s At this stage the dispute was 
referred to Van Helmont, one of the most famous physicians 
and chemists of the day Van Helmont took advantage of 
the opportunity to give his own interpretation of the Magnetic 
philosophy He begins by pointing out that Roberti is 
clearly in the wrong. The Jesuit called all these things 
diabolical only because he couldn’t understand them But 
“ whosoever attributes a natural effect, so created by God . . 
so bestowed on the creatures, unto the Devil, he estrangeth 
the honour due to the Creator ” 3 Let the divine inquire 
concerning God, but leave it to the naturalist to make 
inquiries concerning nature But if Roberti was in the 
wrong, Goclenius cannot be said to be wholly m the right. 
He has proved himself an embarrassed and indiscreet 
champion. He has confounded sympathy with witchcraft, 
and both with Magnetism, not understanding that they are 
diverse manifestations of the same power Further, mis- 
interpreting Paracelsus, in his treatment of the Weapon 
Salve he has confused the two cases, when the weapon is 
bloodied and when it is not. In the former case a sympa- 

Syiiaiihrosts Magneitca, opposiia infattsia: Anatomice goJtanms Roberit ' 
Theairum Sympaiheticum (Nuremberg, 1672), p 237 

“ Goclenius Heaulonitmorumenos,id est curaitoms magneitaz etunguenh 
armarn ruina, id p 309 

* Van Helmont’s Workes, translated (London, 1664I, p 793 
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tIu'Uc unj'UrtU Uill I’.Mt i(» ?h'' vr nrrrl ,1 

much more pnurrhtl ltr\lm'j\t ?-> v'lt.th'' nrmnr) , 

of whicli thr fat of hull" i" tlm « hi^'f I'or th'" hull 

chc'; cMiltmp’ iii ir\ru|'r morr tlnu itiy o*h''r auuual , ntul 
hence hi'i fat yield" a m ‘.f* vio'/-ut, rltir inMti', and ‘1 aunn^ 
imprc'^'-tnn. Apam. (totleuiu' hi- h!ttnd''rrd h\dly tn In'; 
acenunt. of ;/?/<.;, the juo from th^' "lull of i ftiimnal lie 
aUnbulc>; Us special \ irtiir i<> tlm f t ih U m tlm proce of 
slranphnp Die vital -pint enter tim 'Wdl Htil praetiral 
experience, s.i\ s Van llehnout. ’hoa^ that mo - fem the 
skull of ,a man hrol < n on th*’ v hrel nr Mitferm'' atiy other 
violent death is equally effieurinu" In fr^t, .vfrv , riphtly 
named the seminal ofTsprmp of Ih vven, (on*i t" a U were in 
the excretions and superfluitie of the stir , and derive^ its 
magnetism at once from the miimmial virlu'* of the hones 
and from "the circular fraet of the Heaven!) HodicA' 

It will he seen that Van Ihlmont ronicives of the 
Magnetic or Sympathetic he.ding as of a natural process 
It needs no rites or ceremonies, "it doth not so much as 


forc-require the Imagination, Confidence, or Hehef, nor Leave 
to be required from the wounded part) ’’ In controverting 
Robcrti, indeed, he expressly says that " it is not suitable to 
the customs of Naturalists to dispute from naked authorities , 
they rely upon experience,” As fair samples of the facts of 
experience which were relied upon by the Magnctists to 
prove the existence of action at a distance we may quote 
the following Lightning will not strike a house or a stable 
which has been smeared with the fat of a sea-calf , " the 


experience is trivial and frequent" If a sapphire be rubbed 
upon a carbuncle (r c , a boil, not the jewel of that name) and 
en removed to a distance from the patient, it wdl suck the 
poison from the swelling If the leaves of asarabaeea are 
plucked upwards they will cause the patient to vomit, if 
downwards they vyll purge him. The eyes of the basilisk 
^ epa can ill a man at a distance of i,ooo yards 

m the Scriptures instantaneously It cannot be by sight or 
smell. It must therefore be by magnetic power Igafn, he 
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tells a curious talc — since repeated with local variations by 
each of his successors — of a certain rich merchant of Brussels 
who had the misfortune to lose his nose At length he found 
in Italy a poor man, a porter, who was willing to part with 
some of his flesh to form a new nose But thirteen months 
later the Belgian, having then returned to his own country, 
found his nose putrefying, and, in eflcct, it dropped off. He 
afterwards discovered that at that exact date the Italian 
porter had died. The borrowed flesh had shared in the 
corruption of its original body, hundreds of miles away. 

All these observations are cited by Van Helmont, From 
Digby we learn in addition that if you hold a gold com in 
your mouth, it will be discoloured if you put your big toe 
into a vessel of mercurj' , and that you may wash your hands 
m a silver basin by collecting moonbeams in it ^ Tentzelius 
adds that when vines shoot forth their branches old wines 
work anew in the vessel and their lees rise and are troubled ; 
that a venison pasty grows rank at the rutting season, and 
sweetens later ; that the fat and flesh of a bear kept in a 
closed trough increases at the same time “ when as the Beares 
lying down in their den in the Winter time do wax fat.”® 

Now, all these facts, says Van Helmont, and others like 
them, prove an influence of sublunanes on each other like the 
influence of the magnet on the iron ; and this influence in all 
cases alike is called Magnetism The influence is not of a 
corporeal nature. The light of the sun, the influence of 
the heavens, the sight of the basilisk, the stupefaction darting 
forth of the cramp-fish, the attraction of the magnet itself, are 
dispersed upon the object at a distance, “ not by communion 
of a substantial evaporation, but by the medium of an unper- 
ceivable Light” The exact nature of the communication it 
is not easy to understand The influence of the stars is, of 
course, matter of common knowledge — 

“ye grant that material Nature doth daily draw down Forces by its 
magnetism from the supenour Orbs . . and that the Heavens do in 


* Op. ett , pp, 43 and in 

D 


=■ Mcdictna Diasfaitca, pp. 21, seqq. 
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cvclnnnc illnrc ^nmrll,.nr from Ih- mfrr.r.-.r »-rI.r ti.U 

.nul.nl uv uul , Inr.u >um,p cnnn,r<t uf 

Ihc iiicinl'.tr'' uiUi lln- timvrt 

Nay, all parlictilar (nninl h-mr I'*'''’ tlr ir ov n hrnvcn 
within them, oi, a*^ l-liuld j>u{ il 1 Urr. .>Ein 

hiinsclf no ollicru nc In*’ iKaxtiv , • ..."R . .uu t< • 

thogical uorlcl doth”. And tiu ' pirtindir In imn do 
at ordinary times govern tium r'.n' .-nror.lmy to tin har- 
mony of the superior trilnitarv motion. Hut uh persons 
have by the persuasion of llu ir prop-r lwa\( fi v .nndert d from 
the motion of the tinn.rs.d lu.udi .\ful b’.atin n t us 
want of liarniony the)' feel inon Itenly th.m tho ^ in ica 
the changes of the seasons and all the n U ^li.d tnolio.i 

And that brings us to the heart of tin inj stcr} Man ua 
originally made in the likeness of God. and able, Id e Go( , to 
create and effect all things />i r rufsur, b>' his mere bee . or 
will But all this magical pover nmv "slee[) , since t ie 
knowledge of the apple was eaten" It can, howe\er, >o 
roused by various means In some Satan can e\cite it to 
action and by his diabolical cunning make the witch behewe 
that tlic pow'cr comes from him, which is re.dly the witch s 
own For if the witch kills a man, it is In virtue of the 
magical power which sleeps in us all Again, prayer and 
fasting will overcome the drow'sincss of the flesh, and release 
the “ nimble, active, heavenly and ready power towards God 
By similar means there may be induced a state of ecstasy, as 
in a case recorded by Martin del Rio, which Van Ilclmont 
quotes — a young lad, "transported with violent cogitation of 
seeing his mother,” actually succeeded in seeing her at a 
distance, and gave many signs of his true presence w ith her 
So, again, ill-health or corruption may release this seminal 
virtue. Thus when a wound is made. 


"it happens that the blood in the Wound freshl}’ made, by reason of 
the said foreign quality (the entrance of the air) doth now enter into 
the beginning of some land of corruption (which blood, being also then 


* MosaicaU Philosophy (London, 1659), p 221 
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receivers on the Wenpon or splutter thereof, is besmenred with the 
tmenc: c> U.ii:i’cnt>, the which entnnee of corruption nicdintiuf^, the 
power hirl.int; potcnfnih’ m the blood is brought forth into 
aclicn, which power, bcciiiee it is nn c\ilcd returner unto its own 
In rct^on of the hidden Ec‘<li‘-ic, hence tint blood benrs an 
ii.niMdnsl rc--pcct unto tlic blood of it-' whole bod\ Then indeed the 
nnenct or nttnctivc facultt !■; busied m opcnting in the Unguent ; 
and throigli ilic nicdnlion of the ccsiitical power (for so I call it for 
want of an r.tamnlog.c) sucks out the hurtful quaht^ from the lips 
of the would, and at length through the Muinmial, Balsamick and 
attractnc MrJi-c contained in the Unguent, the magnetism is perfect." 

The Magnetic philosopliy was dc\ eloped and systematised 
by Robert Fliidd in Ins Phrlosophtn Moysnica (1637) and by 
the Scotch physician Maxwell in ins treatise Dc I^Icdtchta 
dJagi.fttcti (1C79) From the stars, the human body and 
from all substances in the universe, according to these philo- 
sophers, there radiate beams w'lnch reciprocally affect all 
other bodies But the infiucncc of the stars is original and 
predominant 

''E\cry astrill influence in the Creature," sajs Fludd, "doth by a 
natural inclination, and lint Sjmpalhctically, aspect the Sl.ar or cclcs- 
ball Fountain from winch it did spring , and likewise llicStar in Heaven, 
by a paternal respect, dolli send down his influence to feed and nourish 
his like filiall fire and force in tiic Creature here below 

Again, Maxwell sajs "the Stars bind the vital spirit to 
tlie proper body by light and heat, and pour it into the 
same by the same means "= Seeds contain a more liberal 
portion of the vital spirit than anything else, and in their 
growth they attract more and more in its descent from the 
heavens 

The later philosophers followed Van Helmont in conceiv- 
ing of these rays as being, like light itself, of inconceivable 
tenuity 3 But the rays themselves were only the vehicle of 

‘ Mosaicall Philosophy p. 223 

® Stcllsj vitalcm spintum corpori disposito hgant per lucem et calorcm, 
eidemquc nsdem medns infundunt." 

5 Maxwell, however, says, " ab omni corporc radii corporalcs fluunt,” 
but corporalcs docs not apparently here mean " material," 
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the incKvcIling spirit, vhirh (Iirrftt (I .ill tli'^ir r>p' r.ntioir. .nrul 
gave them their \ irliir ’I hu' Miuhl — 


"Tilt I'tlicrnll Spcrtil nr A'lriln ill itiMi mr- ^rr nf ,i fir ^-ihtilcr 
condition tlnn is tlirMliitk nf \i Itlr Iti'iii Vr i Viril*. tli-v ire '■o 
lliin, so nioliilc, so jicnclnlnu' .utd Inrlv . thd ihr) I'uihfiti 
.illy pcnctmlc cvin iinlo llir i<titrr nr ii'tf r' d !> ’ mi n' th''rirtli, 
where llic\ generate met il nf • indre Lm t t ihf' m’i-i.tp*uln nph' r-. 
do jiistifie. . . It IS iml the > t itr\ lif'lit eelii'ii p ti'-tr ifrtii ^ i dc-'p!), 
or opentctli so nnucr i!l\, tnil the I tern d C-'.dt dl Spird 


But if a hard mineral stone. immoe.il>!r aiu! stupid, rnti net 
on other bodies at a dist.nncr, miieh mom min'' li'avctily 
spirit, being more subtle than tlu loarl- tou'', r in *^end forth 
“the astrahcall beams of his vertue ’’ even unto the throne of 
Divinity. It was a necessary com crpicncc of thi rloctniie 
that, m hlaxwell's words, he who had learnt to -trengthen 
his induidual spirit by means of the iinncrsal • pint, could 
prolong hts life to an indefinite time (;/; iinlc-'S the 

stars were unfavourable Again, having learnt hou to 
employ the universal spirit, the phjsician could st.ay all 
manner of corruption in his patient's bod}, and gue to the 
individual spirit dominion o\er disease ‘ AtMin, by like 
means the physician might affect his patient “ at any reason- 
able but limited and unknown distance ’’ Thus Paracelsus — 


By the magic power of llic will a person on this snie of the ocean 
may make a person on the other side hear what is s nd on this side 
. the ethereal body of a man may know what another man thinks 
at a distance of loo miles or more **" 


Fludd expresses the same idea more generally — 

relation of naturall things unto one another, the} do, after 
fnllv^p°na made between them, operate wondcr- 

bvamnii aif ^ ^Magnebcall concent and Spintuall continuity 
by a mutuall operafaon at an unknown distance ’’ ^ 

quam^sDiritmi ^ *' universale mini aliud cst 

thrastus Bomba Js, p Si Hartmann, We of Thco- 

^ «f , p 252 
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And MnKwcll definitely applies the principle to the relation 
between phy‘:ician and patient — 

"Qui ‘:pin(um vitnlcm pnrlicuhrcm cfiiccrc novil, corpus, cujus 
spinUih c<:l,cunrc potest ad quamctmquc distanliain, iiiiploraLi spinlus 
unncr^ihs ope " • 

The later interpreters laid more stress than Paracelsus and 
Van Helmont had done upon the dual and reciprocal action 
of the forces directing the unncrsc. The attractive and 
rcpulsi\c action of the magnet corresponded to the alterna- 
tion of light and darkness, heat ancl cold, the flux and reflux 
of the tides, centrifugal and centripetal action, the mystery 
of the sexes Man himself was a magnet and contained his 
own poles or points of reciprocal attraction and repulsion. 
Let a man be placed, sajs Fludd, with his face to the east 
his right hand w ill then correspond w’ith the earth’s right or 
southern pole, and the cold, dark spleen will be turned to the 
cold, dark north. But Fludd’s view on this point was not 
universally accepted, and philosophers, while agreeing that 
the human body w'as in the likeness of a magnet, differed as 
to the exact disposition of the poles 

If w'c compare Fludd’s explanation of the magnetic cure 
of w'ounds with the passage already quoted from Van Hel- 
mont, w'e shall see more clearly how the doctrine had 
developed. 

" If, after the wound is made, a portion of the wound's e\ternall 
blood, with his inward spints, or the intcrnall spirits oncly, that have 
penetrated into the weapon, or any other thing which have searched 
the depth of the wound, be conveyed from the wound at any reason- 
able but unlimited and unknown distance, unto an Oyntment, whose 
property is Balsamick, and agreeing specifically with the nature of 
the creature so wounded, the Oyntment so animated by those spirits 
will become forthwith magneUcall, and apply with a magneticall 
aspect and regard unto those beamy Spirits which stream forth 
invisibly from the wound, being directed thereto by the Spintuall 
bloody spirits in the weapon or other thing which hath received 
or included them and the lively and southern beams, streaming 
and flowing from the wound, will with the northern attraction of the 


‘ Op. ctl , Aphorism 69. 
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Ovnlinciil, 'o ■xtiif.n’'* I t o t-* s' .I'l I n u*' t! ■' 1 ' c with 

the iiotllinii .111(1 t''ni'ritri ,« )-• !•; , u i i,i Hi'* 

0 \ntiiiciit, 111(1 'tir thru {<-. i> * ' . i>' -nU. t* (’ i fr n t! ■ ( n’r' In 
llic iiuiimfnciu r . > l.nt 1 ', {.,i 1 1 j i‘l ; w > i in i or i n i 

liiiuiti, 1 li\rU o.i'.lir n h- 1 \ ill j t i! 1 rr.i t! ' ( !i II lit fir 

iiortliLrii hr ini';, wliu hi!' \ it, n*'- t' •* n , ttW i’ \ t i i t 1 1 ‘r tti. ill 

M.rliir, iiul tjiiit. hrii-'d 'pint i t tvi'- n,. ’i - > i n’ * 1 h. tl " it 

of lliLiii both, mtl (lur tr 1 b* th" i’ t !i \ 'r t ^ “ t'l ' plmtrtl 
into it, doth imp ul b, ihf • > >1 it 'i < « . 'i i‘v I i hi' i* i t ; md 

mintuc Ml hie unto thr 'p rit m t' \ > it 1 - - r,(' li' ‘ 1 1 u r U 'll) 

allncttd, .111(1 thc\ dlnwrd b. iif -d/ lit . o tn ' r d 
bich into tlic Wi'iitid An I tin t Ih m 't of t' i“ '' . I'li'-liMll 
or anti pitliclicill rrfrrnur j 1 rr p t ' ' i b\ rx, 'rnce 

obscricd to be between lli'' ( w. .p, ^ i, , .] 


But ltowc\cr (heir cvpl.nnitoji of th' prorr mn> differ, 
all the Maf;:nclic phtlomphcr urrr .I'-rrr ! th it if the w.vuui 
W'crc careful I\ w.isiicrl .uul v.r.ipp'*! up in rl’"in tineu, 
the weapon which did (he iniM'hirf v .i 'iitihlv .anointed, 
the wound would heal \nd in (hi . cun >u ly cnou fh, ihcj 
find thcmscKcs in agreement with inotlrrn ticncc l*or the 
treatment prescribed differ-, little from that follow c<l by the 
surgeon of to-d.ay — barring the anointing of the sword 
Mesmer s own statement of his doctrine is contained in 
a senes of twcnty-se\cn propositions drawn up in 1779 . 
which the following may be quoted — 


, J influence mutucllc cntrc Ic;. corps clIcsIcs, h terre ct 

les corps animes 

nnivcrscllcmcnt rcpanchi ct contimiL clc manwre l\ nc 
etani , ^ont h subtikte nc purmet auciiin. comparaison, 

toutes !(.<; im*!? ^“^ccptiblc de rccc\ oir, propager ct communiqucr 

a Cette rnouvement, cst le inoscii de cette influence 

connues ]usqu’rpS't°'^“° soumise .'i dcs loix mectianiqucs, in- 

cotsideS^iomme^n^^^^^ altcrnalifs qui peusent etre 

natur^roU^offreJ'qLTerrlHt nnivcrscllc de ccllcb que la 

c6lestes, la terre et ses parties' const.tum^ir' 

pnetes analog^I^cSk^de'rr™'^"/ humain, des pro- 

ment divers et ODotases o ^™anj; , on y distingue des poles egalc- 
et rcnforces le phenom'^^ peuyent etre communiques, changes, detruits 
’ P^enomene meme de rinclmaison y cst observe. 
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10 La propnete du corps animal qui le rend susceptible dc rmflucnce 
dcs corps celestes ct dc I’acbon rcciproquc dc ceux qm I’cnvironncnt, 
manifestee par son analogic avee I’aimant, m’a determine a la nommer 
Maguliismc animal 

14 Son action a lieu a une distance eloigndc, sans le secours d’aucun 
corps intermediairc. 

15 Ellc cst augmentee et reflechic par les glaces comme la lumiere. 

16. Ellc cst communiquee, propagee, ct augmentee par le son 

21 Ce systeme fournira de nouveaux eclaircissements sur la nature 
du feu et de la lumiere, ainsi quo dans la theone de I’attraction, du flux 
et reflux de I’aimant et dc I’clcctncite. 

22 II fera connoitre que I’aimant ct I’etectncite artificielle, n'ont 
a regard des maladies, que dcs propnetes communes avec plusieurs autres 
agents que la nature nous offre , et que s’ll est resulte quelques effets 
utiles dc Tadministration de ccux-la, ils sont dus au Magnetisrae- 
animal 

23. On reconnoitra par les faits, d'apres les regies pratiques que 
j'etablerai, que ce pnneipe peut guerir immediatement les maladies des 
nerfs, et mediatcracnt les autres 

24 Qu'avec son secours le medecin est eclairc sur I’usage des medica- 
ments , qu'il perfectionne leur action, et qu'il provoque et dirige les 
crises salutaires, dc maniere a s’en rendre le maitrc. 

The reader who will compare Mesmer’s propositions with 
the account above given of the Magnetic system will see 
that the whole of the Viennese physician’s doctrine is 
implicitly contained in the writings of his predecessors.^ 
But there is one subtle difference To Van Helmont the 
Magnetic system is still primarily a spiritual affair, a link 
between the heavens and the earth Man can only obtain 
a complete mastery over the powers which sleep in his 
own nature by assimilating his will to the Divine Will. In 
the writings of Maxwell and Fludd greater stress is laid 
upon the material operations of the fluid ; the theory tends 
to become less mystical and more scientific. But neither 
quite loses sight of the spiritual aspect of the matter. It 

* A detailed companson of Mesmer's ideas with those of earlier 
mystics, including, besides those mentioned in the text, Kircher, 
Borel, and others, is given in Thourefs Recherches et doutes sur le 
MagnHisme animal (Pans, 1784) See also Bertrand, Du Magnihsme 
animal en France (Pans, 1826), pp. 13-18. Nearly every item m 
Mesmer’s statement of his doctrine can be paralleled from the 
wntings of his predecessors. 
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IS not the starr>' linht, I'hnlfl. "uluVh op-rnlctli ••n 

universally, but the IClcrnal Ccntrall Spirit' Aiul Maw-rll 
gives an even more cmphalir c\prr *t'>n to th*" Spiritualist 
view. Thus runs his fir't Aphori'^tn — 

"TIic world IS (juirl.iiicd tn tlir (>ti}'itnl tnd '•ujurtu'' Mind, 
cont.iining in it^-clf tlic sciiiind c^^l^'''^ of ill tlimp , wl u li procred 
mg from tlie splLiidoiir of (lie Idcr in the origin d Mmd ire i it 
were instnimcnts hj wlncli (In*, prcil hod) r nv)*, cd, md lint in 
the golden clnin of I*ro\idcm.r* 

But in Mesmer’s exposition this •jnrilinl Tp'ct of the 
doctrine lias entirely disappeared hnr him tlic Mamirtic 
system IS purely a question of matter and motion So far, 
no doubt, his doctrine was better adapted to catch llu- ears 
of his contemporaries The I’aris of the Ape of Reason — 
at least, that part of it winch was not \i r ert in tin physical 
sciences — might be expected to behe\( inn Ijiiner d Mind 
without examining too closely the c\idence for its existence 
But tlicy w'ould not ha\e hearkened so glarlly to a regnal 
of the scarcely more baseless mjsticism of the pre\ious 
century. 

' “ Mundus animatus csl anini.'i prim.'i el siiprcm'v mti.nectnali. m 
se rationcs rcrum scminanas possidente, (pne a spkndore idearnm 
mtcUectus pnmi proccdcnlcs sunt quaM inslriinunta, per quae corpus 
hoc magnum agitur, cl sunt quasi ne\us eaten le aure e* proMdentia ” 
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THE FIRST FRENCH COMMISSION 

Mesmer’s relations -with the Academy of Sciences, and with the 
Royal Society of Medicine — ^Three doctors of the Faculty inquire into 
Mesmer’s treatment — Deslon's application to the Faculty on Mesmcr's 
behalf — De Vauzesmes’ speech — The case of M Busson — Rejection 
of Mesmer’s proposals, and ultimate expulsion of Deslon from the 
Faculty — Mesmer refuses a substantial pension from the Government 
— His pupils form a Society of Harmony — Berthollefs letter — Two 
Commissions of Inquiry appointed by Government — Their Reports — 
What they saw and what they did not see — Report of De Jussieu 

I T is clear that when Mesmer came to Pans in February, 
1778, the reports which had preceded him were not so 
universally unfavourable as some writers would have 
us believe ^ Even if to the medical profession generally 
he was an impudent charlatan, driven in disgrace from the 
country of his birth, or adoption, that opinion was by no 
means universal amongst men of enlightenment. It may 
be admitted that the crowd of fashionable folk who thronged 
his reception-rooms almost from the moment of his arrival 

* The chief authonty for the first four years of Mesmer’s career in 
Pans, from 1778 to 1781, is his Prias Insioriqiic dcs Fails relaltfs an 
Magnilisme animal, which appeared in the course of 1781, and carries 
the narrative as far as the April of that year The account is well 
documented, and may, no doubt, be relied upon so far as the external 
facts are concerned Indeed, the authors of the Htsloirc acadennque 
(1841), Burdin and Dubois, have based their account upon the Precis, 
and as they were themselves members of the Rojal Academy of 
Medicine, at whose instance the histor)’ was undertaken, thej were 
in a position to check Mesmcr's statements, at least as regards his 
relations wnth that bod}’. 

41 
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counted for little. But In'- rlMm" fr-m th- "Ut -I found 
recognition in qiinrlrr- more vortliv ronnder.'ition 

M. Lcro>, Director of the Ac idf nu of S<-i-nr^-. rime on 
several occa'^ions to rxniniu'' ?‘Ir in^'r' tn''tli'’d of treat- 
ment, and was sufTiciently unptr '-d to brine tie matter 
before a meeting of the Acad^'iiu I be tne''tine, the e\act 
date of winch is not jtiaen, .a(»;)U^nt!> tool plmr in tie 
spring or early summer of t; 7 b. /\ci orditm to Mr mers 
statement of Ins position, it u.i' not 'o tnudi .a iiev iimdior 
of treating disease, but a ncu pin u al lorcr v bu h Im clauncf 
to have discovered lie had, hr ttdb u , no intcition o 
practising in Pans, and only underloo' to cfu'Ct cures at 
the solicitation of the numcrt>u>. pati-'ot v ho fiocl cd to his 
consulting-rooms It v as as .i ph> iri l r-itlmr than as a 
physician that he asked to he ri cn 'in'-' fl. It v,as true that 
the newly discoaercd magnetic fluid had proved in hi hands 
of immense benefU in therajicuttcs, and thr mum rous cures 
effected by the treatment were no doubt r.alcul.atcd to 
impress the vulgar, but they were hllle hi el> to coinince 
the experts “Cette cspecc dc [ircuve," he sa\ s, “ paroit 
sans rcpliquc , e’est vine crrciir Rien lu. prouve demon- 
strativement que le I\Iedccin ou la Medecine guerissent Ics 
maladies ” * 

The paper, then, winch Mesmer, through the intcra’cntion of 
M. Leroy, presented to the Academy of Sciences contained, 
no doubt, a statement of his doctrine of a Universal Fluid as 
set forth in the propositions quoted in the last chapter- 
Such a belated echo of mcdiaival mysticism, even when it 
masqueraded as Science, was little likely to impress scientific 
Paris at the end of the eighteenth century The Academy 
before which the last of the alchemists advertised his pre- 
tended discovery included amongst its members, to name no 
others, Lavoisier, who w'as even then laying the foundations 
of the new chemistry, and Benjamin Franklin, who had 

^ PrSets, p 37 The passage was later quoted m Bailly’s Report as 
a jushficabou of the athtude of the Commissioners 

” The proposihons in the form in which we now have them were 
farst published in Mesmer’s Mimotre sur la dicoiivcrlc, &c (1779) 
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a generation before played a similar part in the kindred 
science of electricity. Mesmer’s vanity was wounded because 
the Academy refused to listen to Leroy and suggested 
that he should leave Mesmer’s communication lying on 
the table, for any to read who would His vanity was 
even yet more seriously hurt when at the close of the 
meeting some of the members asked to see a demonstra- 
tion of the new force Mesmer stigmatised the request as 
" childish " — the epithet proves him a true son of the 
jMiddle Ages For him, no doubt, the symmetry and sim- 
plicity of his theory was its own sufficient proof. But he 
at length consented to magnetise one of the members, 

M A . M A professed — apparently in mockery — to 

feel thrills in his hands and subtle currents coursing along his 
arms But Mesmer claims that he succeeded in bringing on 
an attack of asthma some time before it was due, and subse- 
quently, after blindfolding, he passed his finger under the 
subject’s nostrils, and by “ reversing the poles ” made him 
smell sulphur or not, at his will. A similar experiment, he 
tells us, succeeded with a glass of water. 

It was by such effects as these, by the physical sensations 
accompanying the treatment — by the transfer of a pain from 
head to stomach, from stomach to abdomen and back again 
to head — rather than by cures which must always remain 
of dubious interpretation, that Mesmer thought to establish 
his vaunted discovery. 

When Leroy and his colleagues undertook to explain all 
these sensations as due simply to imagination, Mesmer was 
confounded He forgot his resolve not to leave his great 
discovery to the uncertain arbitrament of the consulting-room, 
his reluctance to embroil himself with the medical faculty, 
and he decided against his better judgment to offer the proofs 
demanded of him. A new medical society had recently been 
founded in Pans — the Royal Society of Medicine ^ To this 
body had been entrusted the duty of licensing patent medi- 

* Though in existence for some time previously, the new body was 
not formally constituted by letters patent, according to Mesmer (p 56), 
unfal August, 1778. 
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cincs; nncl they nnlurAlly conrrivrr! lint it v a- v.ithin their 
province to examine into a ncv. mr'hoft <if trntmrnt 
Several of the mcmhrr'' — M.uidnil, Amtov, l)r {nmirc-, 
and the Abbe Tc^'^irr- talKd np in Mr-tnrr and {■''r uaded 
him to 'Submit hie ca<c. for r\,unitntio;i It v ae arranvul 
— according to Mcemer':. vrr ion of tlir a'orr nu nt — that 
every patient who wan to b- inadf tin 'ttbj'et of a tc'd 
should be examined, before he trritmrnt, bv a dortnr of 
the Faculty, not ncccs-ard\ a nu mb''r of llm Kojal Sontly. 
In conformity with thi*- nrranjo mmt Mr rnrr (>rc ntUerl to 
Messrs Mauduit and Aiulrrv vouiu' otrl, the drinott^t-lle 

L , who was certified In ’ntr.il plij ici ur and ‘iir'uons 

to be suffering from epileps\ Hie tvo n pT cntati\e> of 
the Royal Society, not sate fud with a MinpU* in p riion 
of the patient and the cerlificalcN offend, >oine from oloeiirc 
provincial doctors, w idled to inform them' In by further 
tests of the nature of the dtseast Me inerrtfio'd Ntver- 
theless, at the beginning of May, J 77 S, In betook him-^elf 


with several patients to the village of (‘retell, two leagues 
from Pans, and from thence wrote to M Vicq d’ A/ ir. Secretary 
of the Royal Societ)*, announcing his int« ntion at a later 
period, when the cures were completed, of inviluv^ a Com- 
mission from that Society to testify to the fact^ Meanululc, 
in compliance with the understanding above referred to, 
Mesmer enclosed, for the inspection of the Societ) , 
certificates, or diagnoses {corisu/fa/wfis), signed by doctors 
of the Faculty. The Secretary in reply intimates that a 
ommission had already been appointed, in accordance 
understanding of the arrangement, to 
o ow esmers treatment He is now instructed to with- 
t. ouimission, to return Mesmer’s documents, 
wi ou rea mg the seal of the env'clope in which they 
were enclosed, and to intimate that the Society could not 

whirh ^ ^ maladies the existence of 

Tscetain -“W=d to 

Mesmer replied to th.s letter in th J 1 2 th of May 1 77S He 
professed h.mself des.rous at all costs to establish’ IhCtruth" 
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and he would ha\c welcomed the proposed visit of the Com- 
missioners, “ if I thought that maladies so serious as those 
which I proposed to treat could be satisfactorily diagnosed 
bj* a single inspection, and on the sole statement of the 
patients themsehes " MM. Mauduit and Andrey, members 
of the Royal Society, agree with him on this point, for when 

Dame L presented her daughter to them, that they 

might diagnose her ailments, 

" these gentlemen replied that they could sec that the young woman 
made con\ulsne mo\cmcnts, but that these movements were not 
sufhcicnl m them'^cUcs to prove anything I have taken then, 
Monsieur, of all possible courses that which seemed the most certain, 
and at the ‘^ame time most in accordance with the intentions of the 
Ro}*al Socict}, in requiring from the patients, who were good enough to 
gne me their confidence, attestations or diagnoses drawn up and 
signed by members of the I'acuUj, and I sent these documents to the 
Soacl), in order that it might be in a position to form a judgment as 
to the cures cfteclcd, when lime and circumstances permitted of my 
presenting my patients for cvamtnalion " 

The letter w'as an adroit move It was calculated, as in- 
deed Mesmer practically admits, to enlist on his side the 
Faculty against the new body, whose existence and claims 
w'ere naturally the subject of considerable jealousy. How far 
the misunderstanding was wilful on Mesmer’s part it is 
difficult to say. But his account of the matter leaves the im- 
pression of a man of boundless self-confidence, of confidence 
also in the efficacy of his new treatment, but one little likely 
to be over scrupulous in gaining his ends , ready to impute 
the basest motives to his adversaries, and skilled in the arts 
of sophistry to justify himself not only in the eyes of his 
disciples, but even in his own He is the typical case of a 
man who believes in a half-truth because he chooses to 
believe, and by his force of will becomes himself the qhief of 
his own dupes 

For the rest, Mesmer’s position is intelligible and even in a 
measure justifiable If the Royal Society had had their way 
their selection would probably have been confined to well- 
marked cases of organic disease , they would, no doubt, have 
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excluded all ill-dcftiicd .ultucul-.. aud r-p^'rially all rase" in 
which the s) mplotns could wholh fir m part 1>^ aUrihutcd 
to nerve'; or hy';lcna In other v.ord'', th'j uould h.i\c 
excluded ';ome nine-tenth'. •)f the rurr-. A modern 
physician, acquainted uith the inarwllou'' effect-, of 
hypnotism m some ra<-c, of nervous and hylcriral ail- 
ments, would recn[tnise that a tc I earricfl on under such 
conditions would have been an unfair one Hut ,is aqamst 
Mesmer's claim, that his treatment uorkerl by ph)'.ical 
means alone, and was indcficndcnl of the {iilicnt’'. ima'pna- 
tion, such a process of selection uould not have b.,cn unfair 
If it is desired to test the action (*f a ncu phy' ical force, it is 
clearly essential to eliminate as far a po siblc the operation 
of all disturbing agencies, such as "nen.es" and imagination 
Rcceiv ing no answer to his letter of the i nth of May, Meaner 
wrote again to the Royal Societ) in Auipist. 1 he reply was 
a definite refusal on the part of the Society to have anything 
to do w'lth alleged cures the antecedent conditions of which 
they had not been permitted to investig'ate A similar 
application to the Academy of Sciences remained un- 
answered After August, 177S, Mesmer’s per-.onal relations 
with the Academy and the Royal Society w ere broken ofi 
In September he returned to I’ans, retaining the charge of 
only four patients, and set to work to w’rite his Memoirs or. 


the Discovery of Animal Magiutism, which appeared early m 
the following year. At this period Mesmer made the 
acquaintance of the celebrated astronomer Badly, who was 
^bsequently to sit in judgment on his pretensions Of 
ai ys candour and modesty Mesmer speaks m the highest 
terms.^ But the most immediately profitable of his new 
^quaintances was Deslon, physician to the Count d’Artois 
es on very soon became almost as enthusiastic for the new' 
treatment as Mesmer himself He arranged that three doc- 
tors of the Faculty-Bertrand. Malloet, and SoUier-should 

pay fortnightly visite to Mesmer’s establishment and report 

on the resuRs of the treatment The inquiry went on for 

seven months, but the visitine ^ 

^ c ^ pt^ysicians were not satisfied, 

Mesmer s account of the manner m which they dealt with 
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the cases submitted to tliem may be quoted as illustrative of 
the difficulties in the way of an investigation of this kind, and 
of the attitude persisted in for generations by the medical 
profession. 

Case I. — A paralytic who had lost sensation and warmth in the lower 
half of the bod3% After eight days' treatment by Mesmer, warmth and 
sensation were restored 

The restoration of warmth and sensibility docs not m itself indicate 
a cure, said M Malloet. Moreover, the results may be due to nature 
alone 

Case. 2 — Affected with paralysis on the entire right side Was carried 
to his treatment on a litter. After two months was so far recovered as 
to discard the litter and walk to the treatment. 

The phj^icians saw nothing remarkable in this case beyond the fact 
that the hand had made better progress than the foot 

Case 3 — A young girl nearly blind as a sequel to tumours in the 
breast After six weeks' treatment her sight was completely restored. 

The phj'sicians were agreed that the girl could now see, but were not 
so sure that six weeks previously she had been blind 

Case 4.- — A soldier “ obstrue,’’ in his own words, " au point de ne plus 
penser qu’a la mort ", a month later “ ne pense plus qu'a la vie ” 

The physicians thought that the change might have been brought 
about by natural causes 

Case 5 — A young girl emaciated by scrofula had already lost the sight 
of one eye , the other was covered with ulcers and attacked by a 
"hernia ” Six weeks later she had put on flesh, her eye was free from 
ulcers, and she could see perfectly with it , the scrofulous swellmgs 
were considerably reduced 

"Wherein,” said the physicians, “ is the proof that Nature has been 
aided by Animal Magnetism?” 

At their instance Mesmer made repeated experiments, but 
failed to convince the three physicians that Animal Mag- 
netism could produce any physical effects independently of 
the imagination of the patient , and the inquiry came to an 
inconclusive termination some time in the summer of 1780. 

Deslon published in the course of this year his Observahons 
on Animal Magnetism, and two or three pamphlets appeared 
attacking the subject In the autumn of the same year — 1780 
— Mesmer, with the aid of Deslon, made a further bid for 
official recognition He addressed a Memorial to the Faculty 
of Medicine, proposing that the Faculty, or Mesmer and the 
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Fa( tiU\ i<<nut\, hctilfl 'Fit r itv-fotir tlint (lie 

(urnlj-fom p.itinit 'li'niM tli''.i h a hj In|, tucKc 

(o b( (re ill fl In Ml mrr, IvrKt b\ ih'' or'liniry jiracticc, 
aiul th(_ir rondilinn »{ iho rnd ul i m n.nhir p-'rind com- 
pared J hr V hnF rsp"ritn''.it 'h-i dd b imdrr the jouit 
superMMon and <<Mtr<il of i innu.uttr'' rlio mi by tin 
I'acult\,Me tner liim"'If. and ( ointnb' ionrr ,i(ipointrfl for 
the purpose b\ (hr C»ni.rrntnrnt. th- m''tnb- r of v hirh 'should 
not bcloii" to ain nudiial b > ly. '1 hr (bnrrntnt at v/a'i to 
be a<i]..cd to b'ar the c ' (>''(1 '' of th" r\[5^fim''nt I)( Ion 
applierl to tlu l)r in of th- I iMilt) to 'iimnion a General 
Meetinrj, to \\ hieh he inijdit ■ nbtnit Me mi r • [iropo^ab Jhit 
some of Deslon\ colleayne- at tlu ime time tool, the oppor- 
timil} of askm" for a General Mcctm;' to denounce D>.-’lon 
for unprofessional conchict A nuctmy on the tuofold appli- 
cation nas appointed for hcpti mber ih, i/h'o 'I he pro- 
ceedings were begun by a speech from M. Roussel dc 
Vauzesmes, a brdhant \oung ph) ician and a bitter opfio- 
nent of the new treatment He began b) reminding the 
assembled doctors that m the history of medicine there had 
been many quacks, who had enjoyed brief notoriety by 
vaunting a secret remedy Mesmer's career would, no doubt, 
have been as short-lived as the rest if he had not unfortu- 


nately succeeded in allying with liimself a physician of some 
standing, and a Doctor Regent of the Faculty. He then 
gave an unflattering sketch of Mesmer’s career prior to his 
coming to Pans He demonstrated Mesmer’s palpable igno- 
rance of physics, and the empty and unscientific natu'c of his 
theory of Animal Magnetism 


The speaker then proceeded to accuse Deslon of conduct 
unwort y of the dignity of his profession, in allying himself 
wi a c ar 3-t^u who professed to cure by means of a secret 
universa reme y. Further, Deslon had insulted the scientific 
world in general and the Faculty m particular , and, lasUy,he 
had propounded principles repugnant to sound medical 
theory, and had supported them by a recital of impossible 
cur^ ^ De Vauzesmes went on to deal with Deslon’s book, 
criticising Its unprofessional language, and holding up some 
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of the alleged cure? to ridicule In some cases lie succeeded 
in showing that the accounts gnen of tlic symptoms were 
probably exaggerated , in two eases he was himself acquainted 
with the patients, and asserted that the eases had been mis- 
rcprc'^cntcd by Dcslon 

Mesmer had won considerable fame at this time — Sep- 
tember, 1780 — by the alleged cure of M. Russon, physician to 
the Countess d’Artois, and as the cure had been publicly 
announced only a few days before the meeting, dc Vau7(I;smcs 
felt bound to gi\c his account of the ease, M. Busson w^as 
attacked by a nas.il polj pus of enormous proportions Six 
phjsicians, including one of Mesmer’s chief opponents, dc 
Horne, had in consultation decided that an operation w'as 
inadM'^ablc, but they were unanimously of opinion, according 
to dc Vau7csmcs’ that it was possible that a favourable 
suppuration {fotifc liancusc) might occur, and the polypus 
thus disappear in the course of nature * This is de 
Vau7csmcs, account of the matter. But Burdin and Dubois 
(^Hist Acad ^ p 21) expressly say “Ics chirurgicns et les 
mddccins les plus habilcs la di^clarerent incurable, annongant 
quo s'll arruait unc fontc, cc serait unc fonte de mauvais 
caractcre” What did those six doctors really say? That 
we shall probably never know. But it is w'orth noting that 
at the time w'hcn dc Vau7,csmes was speaking M Busson was 
alive, and proclaiming himself cured. De Vauz^smes, there- 
fore, was concerned to sliow that the improvement in health 
w^as due entirely to the recuperative force of nature, and that 
it had actually been predicted as not improbable But 
M. Busson unfortunately died a few days after de Vauz^smes’ 
speech. The authors of the Academic History^ writing sixty 
years after the event, tell us that the attendant physicians 
and surgeons had foreseen the unfavourable issue ! The 
judicious reader will, no doubt, conclude that the mis- 
representations and perversions of fact in this century-long 
controversy are not all on the side of the Animal Magnetists. 

Deslon’s justification of his conduct was ingeniously con- 
ceived. He gave a sketch of his relations with Mesmer. The 
* Prici$ htsiorique, p. 150 
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two men hcc-iniL ar(|n vint'’'! jU't at tlm tun'' when Mr-mcr 
had definitely brol- rn ofi hf trlitmn v ith tlm Academy of 
Seiencc'^ and the Royal Society of ?*Ifdicmc- 1 he fio^t* 
named body had luy.lectcd ami practically ignored him 
Rut tlic Royal Society had {u»nc further, it uac impo'';ib!c 
for It to irtnorc a matter dircrtly within it'. pro\,ince 
as a new discovery in therapeutic'’ Hut after undertaf in^ to 
examine it harl, ostensibly bceairc of a tcchnieal informality, 
but actuated really by vounded vanity, brol eti its cnoa"c- 
ment, and so put itself wholly in the wronj^. Dc'lon was as 
anxious as Mesmer that the Ma'MU'tic treatment •’lunild be 
fully examined by competent judpes, and he f( It that the 
Faculty were the projier person' to tiiuh rlal.c tlm last , Rut 
he pointed out that it would not have b- en jiifhcious to 
invoke the aid of the haculty at the date r)f his first acquaint- 
ance with Mesmer, Sei)tember, 177H If the I’aciilt) had at 
that date pronounced in favour of Mesrner's treatment, the 
, Royal Society, which had already iisur()ed so many of the 
former privileges of the Faculty, would have welcomed the 
opportunity for still further crushing and humiliating it, and 
might have done so safely since Mesmer was at that time 
alone and almost friendless , he had not been sufficient!} long 
in Pans for the benefits of his treatment to be known as they 
were now knowm to the public at large Rut the last two 
years had given Mesmer an assured standing, and furnished 
many incontrovertible proofs of the beneficial nature of his 
treatment MM Malloct, Bertrand, and Solher were wit- 
nesses , and if they had not spoken m favour of Mesmer, 
they had not ventured to deny the reality of the cures 
which they had witnessed The Faculty, said he, had now 
the opportunity of repairing the serious error committed 
by the Royal Society, and incidentally of strengthening 
their own position as against their riv'als It was equally 
their duty and their interest to endorse Mesrner’s claims and 
to press them upon the consideration of the Government, 
to whom alone Mesmer was willing to make known his 
secret 

Deslon, after making his speech, retired whilst the Faculty 
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dcHbcralcd. He was recalled lo hear the decision of the 
meeting, which was conched in four resolutions — 

1. A warning to him to be more circumspect in future 

2. Suspension for a jear of his power to vote in the 
meetings. 

3 Erasure of his name from the list of Doctors Regent if 
he had not at the end of a year disavow’cd his Obso-vaiions 
cv Af.'.vwl I^Tagi.ciisv:, 

4. Rejection of I\Icsmcr's proposals 

A year later, wdicn the time came for Dcslon’s name to be 
struck off tlic rolls, he presented himself before the Faculty 
and boldly proclaimed himself not merely a follow'cr of the 
Magnetic treatment, but the possessor of his master’s secret 
I^Iany of his colleagues w'cre tainted w'lth the heresy Some 
thirty doctors lay under suspicion, and the Council of the 
Faculty summoned them to its presence one by one and 
called upon them to sign, under pain of degradation, an 
undertaking that they w'ould have nothing to do with 
Animal Magnetism either in their practice or in their 
writings Several of the thirty suspects refused to sign and 
shared Deslon’s fate.’t 

The Royal Society of Medicine had expressed their willing- 
ness to investigate, and had only withdrawn from their under- 
taking when Mesmer had refused to comply with the condi- 
tions w'hich seemed to them essential. They were, no doubt, 
technically justified in their attitude. And in any case, in 
1778, the matter was of less importance Mesmer had yet 
his reputation to make in Paris. But two years later, when 
his halls of reception were thronged and all Paris was ringing 
with his cures, when more than one physician of distinction 
had been convinced, the need for investigation could scarcely 
be ignored It was at this time that the Faculty of Medicine, 
without even calling for a report from those of their members 
who had been following the treatment for months, without 
any facts before them to justify their procedure, and moved 
apparently solely by the violently partisan denunciation of 
one of their body who had himself little, if any, first-hand 
' Bertrand, Bu Magnhhsmc animal en France, p 49 
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acquaint.uicc \\ ilh Ihr wa*' iiiulrr Mirh (.irrmir laticc'; 

lhal the I'acully of j’arn not only n fitted to iiut lio.ilc, but 
rc'ioh eel to punish the man who h.ul ln\ ilt d llu tn U) di^charf'c 
a plain duly.* 

Failing to win the •support of any learned Society, Tvlc^rntr 
now resolved to approach the Gtnernmtnl rhrcct lie 
numbered amonp his patients anrl partrans many of the 
nobility and the clerpy , the Queen her elf uas I noun to be 
not unfa\ourable to the jucleivions of her fe Ilou -countryman 
Negotiations were openeel in the first instance through the 
intermediation of Deslon with Laffonne, physician to their 
Majesties A Commission uas sugt;ested, but the project, 
after considerable clehaj , fell throurh Mesmer then threatened 
to leave Pans and betake himself to Spa The Ouecn 
caused a message to be convened to him asking him in the 
interests of humanity not to desert his patients Shortly 
afterwards definite proposals were put before Mesmer by the 
Government He uas offered a yearly pension of 20,000 
livres and a further sum of 10,000 h\res to enable him to 
rent suitable premises for carrying on his treatment In 
return he was to instruct m his sjstcm three pupils nominated 
by the Government iMesmcr had privately intimated that 
instead of an annual rental he would prefer that a certain 
chS.teau, with its demesne, should be placed at his disposal 
The Minister, m making the offer above mentioned, intimated 
that the question of making any further concessions must 
depend upon the report furnished by the three pupils = 
nominated by the Government Mesmer professed to find 
the terms unworthy of the dignity of his great discovery 
If the King’s advisers did not believe m that discovery, said 
he, they ought not to offer him so much as 30,000 livres a 

* Even tlie authors of the Academic History condemn the conduct of 
the Faculty “Celle-ci eut le grand tort, rimmcnsc tort do vouloir juger 
les faits annonces par Mesmer sans se donner la peine de les examiner 
prealablement ” (p 13) 

= Eleves The word, it should be added, is Mesmer’s own The 
original proposal, which Mesmer gives in its official form, had suggested 
the appointment of Commissioners To meet Mesmer’s objection this 
part of the proposal was withdrawn and pupils were proposed instead 
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year. If they did believe in it, the sum was absurdly 
inadequate. In a letter to the Queen he explained that 
the austerity of his principles imperiously forbade him to 
accept the proffered terms But to her Majesty, he suggests, 
4 CXD,ooo or 500,000 livres more or less would be nothing , the 
welfare of the people is everything His discovery ought to 
be welcomed and himself recompensed with a munificence 
worthy of the grandeur of the monarch whom he wished to 
serve. Meanwhile, in order apparently to afford the Govern- 
ment time for repentance, he promised the Queen that he 
would not carry out his threat of leaving France until the 
i8th of September, 1781 — the anniversary of the rejection of 
his proposals by the Faculty. 

If Mesmer had calculated on forcing the hand of the 
Government, he was disappointed His greed was perhaps 
too apparent, and no further offer was received from the 
Minister 

After the end of the year he retired for a time to Spa, 
where some of his wealthy patients followed him. There 
he learnt that Deslon after his departure had set up in Pans 
on his own account an establishment for treatment by 
Magnetism and that he claimed to have discovered the 
great secret on which Mesmer set so high a price. Mesmer, 
we are told, was in despair at what he deemed to be Deslon’s 
treachery Some of his patients and disciples took the 
opportunity for making an arrangement with Mesmer He 
was to reveal the secret of his discovery to his pupils and to 
give them a complete course of instruction in the practice of 
Animal Magnetism. Each pupil undertook to pay 100 louis 
(2,400 livres), and Mesmer appears to have received a 
guarantee that the total sum paid him should be not less 
than 240,000 livres (somewhere about ;^io,ooo) In the 
event he received more than 340,000 livres The pupils 
formed themselves into a Society of Harmony and proposed 
to pass on the lessons which they had learnt and to instruct 
others in the principles and practice of the new healing 
Mesmer vehemently opposed this project He maintained 
that they had signed a formal undertaking not to instruct 
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othrr" *ir tn tuu i'^r t ,\m\‘ piil)*!' tf'' of tli^ '“icl 
uitli'nit hi f'pr; t>'rit)i -fin A' t[i> prn ' dT tint 

nu i'>n hr it juiK.l tliit th'-v '‘n riM ^ t ih!i h n nlrc". of 
M.iptu .t( tlu'**! 'h ' it th pf'^iirr atul 'Iiotilrl 

hind o\tr ti> hiiM h vlf th'^ fr^' v hh h th'^v rr Many 

of hf pupil V etc in''n i‘t <'rr;' vrilth iiul ()'> ition The 
hi I h I nf innuh"! iiu hulr four «tiil f-", t ii'ht iuur(]iiisc<; 
(one of whom w.v l^^turttc; in mv oltur nofil'-mm, anib.is- 
' .ulor (luiultd propii^’o; .ofiuer in th'’ .irniv', abb. , 
iil.itu doctor * rs.itur.dU thr\ hid no dr irr to Ih-coitic 
M e'uner. apr nt'. Mari)* of tluin did not prop > c to practice 
fi^r inoticj . the 1 nou!rdp<, thry had ai<jiiirrd v .I'l to bo 
pi\cn frecl) for tfic bturfit of Mifurinj^ liumanit^ In the 
event tile di^cti aon hocatnc cxtrciiu ly bitter It uai ended 
by tile Soeietv of Ilariiiony incctinp and rctoKinp that they 
were' not bound liy tiie af^reciiunt U[)on which Mc'mcr 
robed, and thenceforth the nienibers, of whom the IMarqui*; 
dc Pu}s(!p(ir uas one, held theni'.eKe^ at Iiberl) freely to 
use the know ledt^e w hich the) had acquired '1 lie e\plana- 
tion of the mesunderstandnuj shou.s MeMiierV greed in a 
most unpleasant light. According to JlertrancI, the earliest 
pupils, eager to begin their course, had, as said, guaranteed 
to Mesmer the price of one hundred subscriptions But as 
it was evident that if any of these earlier pupils prematurely 
revealed the secret the guarantors w'ould run the risk of 
osing their money it w’as agreed, in their own interests, to 
in themselves to secrecy until the subscription list was 
complete It is scarcely conceivable in any event that the 
pupils, who were men of honour, should have deliberately 
c eated Mesmer, or, on the other hand, seeing that many of 
t em were men of affairs, that they should have paid a large 
sum for a secret w'hich they were unable to use.= For the 
rest, It is noteworthy, as Deleuze has pointed out, that in the 
rnidst of this embittered controversy we do not hear that one 
of the loo or 150 pupils complained that he had bought the 
secret too dear Their eagerness to impart its benefits to 

" See Bureau, Notes bibUograplnqnes (1869), p 32 
Bertrand, B« Magnittsme anwial cn France, p 57 
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others is in itself the strongest proof of the value they set 
upon it For them, at any rate, Mesmer’s great discovery 
was not a sham One exception should be made, however, 
to this statement The distinguished chemist Berthollet, 
himself a Doctor Regent of the Faculty of Medicine, attended 
Mesmer’s course of instruction in the spring of 1784. On 
the 1st of May he made the following declaration — 

" After having attended more than half of M. Mesmer’s course , 
after having been admitted to the halls of treatment and of crises, 
where I have employed myself in making observations and experi- 
ments, I declare that I have found no ground for believing in the 
existence of the agent called by M Mesmer Animal Magnetism , that 
I consider the doctnne taught to us in the course irreconcilable with 
some of the best established facts in the system of the universe and in 
the animal economy , that I have seen nothing in the convulsions, the 
spasms — in short, in the cures alleged to be produced by the magnetic 
passes — which could not be attributed enfarely to the tmagmation, to the 
mechanical effect of faction on regions well supplied with nerves, and 
to that law, long since recognised, which causes an animal to tend to 
imitate, even involuntanly, the movements of another animal which it 
sees, tiying to place itself in the same position — a law so frequently 
illustrated by epidemic convulsions I declare finally that I regard the 
theory of Animal Magnetism and the practice based upon it as 
perfectly chimencal ; and I am wiUing that this declaration should be 
made use of in any way that may be found desirable, 

" Berthollet ” 

At the very time when Berthollet issued this manifesto an 
inquisition on the claims of Animal Magnetism was already 
proceeding Disquieted at the rapid progress made by the 
new treatment amongst all classes of society, and notably 
amongst fashionable folk, alike in Pans and in the provinces, 
the Government on March 12, 1784, appointed two Commis- 
sions to inquire into the matter — one chosen from the Faculty, 
one from the Royal Society On the application of the first- 
named body five members of the Academy of Sciences were 
joined in the Commission, with four medical representatives. 
The five members were Benjamin Franklin, Leroy, Badly, 
de Bory, and Lavoisier The four doctors of the Faculty were 
Majault, Sallin, D’Arcet, and Guillotin. The Commission 
from the Royal Society pursued its investigations concur- 
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rently but independently, and the two Report*; were prc*;cntcd 
almost simultancouslj'' It was naturally the Report of the 
first-named Commission, which included some of the most 
distinguished savants of the day, the Report itself drawn 
up w'lth great literary skill by Railly, that drew the public 
attention. The Report was signed on August iith, and 
w'as immediately printed and circulated throughout the 
kingdom. 

Badly and his colleagues begin by quoting from Mesmer's 
propositions (above, p 3S) a description of the fluid into the 
existence and properties of which it was their duty to 
inquire. The investigations were to be conducted on 
Deslon’s patients, as Dcslon himself accepted Mesmer's 
statement of the theory of Animal Magnetism.* The Com- 
missioners point out that the eficcts produced b) the alleged 
fluid may be, for the purpose of the inquiry, divided under 
three heads (i) the physical effects, (2) the immediate physio- 
logical effects produced on the organism of the patient, 
(3) the therapeutic eflects 

I As regards the first point, they satisfied thcmschcs, 
by means of an electrometer and an iron needle, that the 
Baquet was innocent of either electricity or magnetism of the 
“ mineral " kind No strictly physical proof of the fluid could 
be obtained But amongst the patients some professed 
occasionally to see the fluid streaming from the end of the 
operators finger or to feel an impression of cold or heat 
where the healing stream fell upon the skin No doubt the 
Commissioners were perfectly justified in summarily dismiss- 
ing these statements as of no account But they w*ould have 
been wiser not to have given their reasons Badly and his 
colleagues gravely pronounced that the visible emanations 
were simply the transpiration from the operator’s skin, that 
the feeling of cold was due to tiie movement of the air caused 
by the operator’s finger, and the impression of heat was 
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simply due to the communication of animal heat from the 
operator If this statement was made, as it appears to have 
been, in the first intention, and not merely as an ironical 
device for dismissing the allegations in question, it is quite 
clear that the Commissioners had not taken the trouble to 
make themselves acquainted at first hand with the subject 
under discussion, and had so far neglected their duties. A 
modern student of the subject knows well enough that the 
explanation given by the Commissioners was irrelevant and 
ridiculous All these subjective effects and others more re- 
markable can safely be ascribed to expectation and imagi- 
nation on the part of the patient. 

3 . As regards the therapeutic effects, the Commissioners 
decided that it would be useless to employ them as a test of 
the magnetic fluid In the first place, they pointed out, we 
know too little about the human economy and about the 
effect of drugs, to be able with certainty to ascribe any given 
effect to a given cause. We constantly see what is appar- 
ently the same disease cured by drugs and treatments of 
precisely opposite potencies. In the second place, as 
Mesmer had himself admitted, cures prove nothing, since we 
can never eliminate the vis medicatnx naiurce. To establish 
any conclusion by the experimental method would require 
an infinity of lives, and perhaps “ the experience of several 
centuries.” As a subsidiary argument they add that it 
would annoy the distinguished patients who sat round the 
Baquet to be importuned with questions as to their 
symptoms 

As the matter was of urgent importance, and time would 
not permit of the alleged cures being adequately tested, the 
Commissioners conceived themselves limited to testing the 
existence of the alleged fluid by its immediate physiological 
effects, such as pain, shivering, convulsions, stimulation of 
secretions, &c — in a word, the crisis with all its accompani- 
ments and consequents. Their task thus simplified, the 
Commissioners found little difficulty in showing that the 
symptoms of the crisis, and the physiological effects of 
the treatment generally, when not the direct result of 
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tlic mechanical jjiocc'^'^ch cmplnycri, or the effect of uncon- 
scious imitation, couUi safely h'* altrihiited to the imagination 
of the ])aticnts They made ‘cvcral control cNpcrimcnts 
The Commissioners them‘(hcs siihmitt( d to the treatment, 
and selected several other patients, some from tin ranks of the 
people, some from the higher classes of society, for treatment. 
Of fourteen sick persons, nine experienced no effect uhat- 
cver, and in other cases the effect iirodtuefi uas cqunocal A 
man with an mnamed e\’c, for instance, felt pain under the 
treatment, not in the injured eye, as he should have done 
according to the theorj’, hut in the eje uhich uas sound. 
The sick children who were magneliserl experienced no 
effects, because they did not know what to expect Again, 
the Commissioners found that M Jumelin, u ho held a theory 
different from Mesmer and Deslon, produced precisely similar 
effects, though he took no (Mins to obser\e the distinction of 
poles in the human body, a precaution which was essential 
on the theory of Animal Magnetism I'lnall), they made 
several experiments on persons blindfolded, or placed in 
front of closed doors, behind which, unknowm to the patient, 
the operator took his stand Sometimes they told the patient 

under such conditions that she was being magnetised when 
she was not, sometimes they magnetised her without her 
knowledge In each case the result followed, not on the 
fact, but on the expectation of the patient , if she believed 
herself to be operated upon, she fell into a crisis , if her 
expectation was not excited, she remained calm One 
experiment of the kind was made at Passy in presence of 
Benjamin Franklin, whose health would not permit him to 
make the journey to Pans Deslon was taken into the 
garden, and there magnetised an apricot-tree standing at 
a considerable distance from any other tree A patient of 
his own, a boy of 12, was then introduced, blindfolded The 
boy was led up to four trees m succession. He began to 
sweat profusely on contact with the first tree, and fell into a 
violent crisis at the fourth— never having appro'ached within 24 
feet of the tree actually magnetised Deslon was compelled 
to attribute the result to the natural magnetism of the trees. 
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reinforced by his own presence (at some distance from the 
boy) m the orchard ' 

The Commissioners further point but that imitation 
undoubtedly played a large part in spreading the more 
violent movements observed in the crisis , and that the 
strong and frequently long-continued pressure applied to the 
region of the stomach and the intestines was in itself a 
sufficient cause of many of the accompaniments of the crisis ; 
and that from this cause there was reason to fear serious 
danger both to health and morals The Report concludes as 
follows — 

“ The Commissioners having found that the Animal Magnetic fluid 
cannot be perceived by any of our senses, that it has no action either 
on themselves or on the patients whom they have presented for treat- 
ment , being satisfied that the touches and pressure employed are the 
cause of changes m the organism which are rarel}' of a favourable 
character, and are liable to produce a deplorable effect on the imagi- 
nation , having finally shown by conclusive expenments that the 
imagination without the aid of Magnetism can produce convulsions, 
and that Magnetism without the imagination can produce nothing , 
they have come to the unanimous conclusion, on the question submitted 
to them of the existence and utility of Animal Magnetism, that there is 
no proof of the existence of the Animal Magnetic fluid ; that this fluid, 
having no existence, has in consequence no utility , but that the 
violent effects which are observed m the public treatment are caused 
by the touches of the operator, the excited imagination of the patient, 
and by the involuntary msbnct of imitabon At the same time they 
feel compelled to utter a senous warning that the touches and the 
repeated sbmulation of the imagination in the production of the 
cnsis may prove harmful , that the spectacle of the cnsis is equally 
dangerous, because of the risk of imitation which seems to be a law of 
nature ; and that in consequence all pubhc treatment by Magnetism 
must in the long run have deplorable consequences” 

In a confidential Report to the Government the Commis- 
sion emphasised the moral dangers likely to result from the 
practice of Animal Magnetism as at present carried on 
The danger is all the greater, they point out, because both 
physician and patient may be unconscious of its existence 

The Report of the Commission nominated from the Royal 
Society of Medicine, which appeared five days later, on 
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Avifju' l iTith, U. 1 -. til'' ' riT'' t Hrrc .il'O frcil itrc"'; 
wav laid upon thr mt 'lu''V.>ii'- rff''!'!" Ill r!v to fnllov. from 
ihr rriu'*, both on tlir h'' \hl» of tlv individual and, by 
conlajnon of r\ iinplr, <>n odi'-r 1 h'' Ko^al So^'icty liad 
not, however, frit it ''If p'rrlndr I ffotn in d iiu' ob'crvialion": 
on the ' late of thr p ili''nt ii.id'-r trr it[n''nt h> Prdon , the) 
pivc in brief the rr'iill of four tnontir' experience The 
patients arc divided into tiurr (li '' 

I. Lc*; inahde donl Ir m uiv: 1 1 urnt rvident' cl avaicnt 
unc cause connuc 

2 Ccuxdonl lcstnau\ Ujnr con'i taicnt cn dc,. afTcctions 
vaguev, sanv cause delcrininec 

3 Lc*; inelancolirpics 

To the lay nuiul tlu clasufication is not tshaiisliVL Even 
in the present state of medical science it i po'> ible for a man 
to be seriously and unmistak.ibly til without any agreement 
of the doctors as to the precise came, nr to have a compara- 
tively slight ailment of a p^rfeellj definite and recognised 
character And, as will be seen from the account given m 
Chapter I , there were at the tune of the Commission’s visits 
many patients of both these clasbcs undergoing treatment and 
being cured However the Commissioners report that as 
regards the first class — definite maladies — they obsened no 
case of cure, or even appreciable improvement The third 
class, melancholia, is dismissed m a sentence But of the 
second class many professed to find their health better, their 
digestion improved, S:c 

These results the Commissioners attribute to three causes 
hope, regular exercise, and abstinence from the remedies 
which they had previously taken The last is a strange 
reason to proceed from the mouth of a committee of doctors. 
But no doubt there was some truth in the reason given, 
especially if we remember that amongst the remedies thus 
discontinued were included in some cases the cupping-glass 
and the moxa 

One of the five Commissioners chosen from the Royal 
Society of Medicine, M de Jussieu, issued a separate Report 
on his own account His Report is noteworthy in several 
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respects As will be shown later, he proved himself a better 
observer than his colleagues. Moreover, his conclusion on the 
curative effect of the treatment differs from theirs. He agrees 
that the repeated crises are probably Injurious to the patient 
in many cases, especially in phthisis. He finds it almost 
impossible from his own observation to establish any real 
improvement in the majority of the cases treated But in 
some cases he is satisfied that favourable changes had 
occurred during the few weeks or months in which he was 
able to watch the treatment. Amongst these were several 
patients whose eyes were affected. In one instance, the eyes 
of the patient were covered — “ a la suite d’un lait repandu” — 
with films so thick that the ins could not be discerned when 
she first came for treatment in May. The disease had lasted 
for five years After treatment for a few weeks the outlines 
of the ms could be seen and the patient could distinguish 
colours and make out some objects held three inches from her 
eyes In another case a washerwoman had injured her arm 
in lifting a heavy tub , she had tried various treatments 
without relief for more than a year. When she came to 
Deslon the whole shoulder was swollen and painful, and she 
could not move the arm at either the shoulder or the elbow- 
joint, The hand and fingers she could move with some 
difficulty The pain in her shoulder was continuous, and 
interfered with her sleep In the first few days of the treat- 
ment the pain was lessened, and some hours of quiet sleep 
ensued each night The last time that de Jussieu saw her, 
after five weeks’ treatment, the case had made such progress 
that the patient could lift her hand to her head. 

De Jussieu’s conclusion is that imagination, unwonted 
exercise, freedom from drugs, and the other incidental 
advantages of the Magnetic treatment, are not in themselves 
sufficient to account for all the facts observed He finds 
traces of some real and continuous cause operating, and he is 
inclined to identify this cause with the animal heat But the 
animal heat which de Jussieu imagines is an agent almost as 
transcendental and far-reaching as Mesmeds magnetic fluid. 
The important point in his theory, which distinguishes it 
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from Mc^irirr’s coticrptinn, a*'. r\*prc-''''fl in the proposition':, 
of .111 iiuHflcrcnt mcclunn.il niitfl, n- tint lu conceive'; the 
operation fif the anim.il hc.it — the prtnciplr of vitality — to be 
chrcctccl and intcnufictl hy the will In the rcco;^nition of 
the human element vve find the hcpinninp'; of the true 'icicntific 
cxplaiution. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE DISCOVERY OF SOMNAMBULISM 

Shortcomings of Bailly’s Report — A thing which does not exist may 
yet be useful — Replies Douies d'un Promnctal — The case of Court de 
Gebehn — Reports from provincial doctors The Marquis de Puysegur 
— His discovery of Somnambulism — Somnambuhc diagnosis and 
" predictions ’’ — The theory of a vital fluid — ^The tree at Busancy. 
Mesmer's real secret — Believe and Will — Observafaons of Tardy de 
Montravcl, Petebn, Deleuze — Influence of the magnetic fluid in 
stimulating the intellectual funcfaons. 

P erhaps the worst that can be said of Bailly’s 
Report is that the Commission insisted on too 
narrow an interpretation of their mandate. The 
task imposed upon them by Government was obviously dis- 
tasteful, and they were glad to nd themselves of it as speedily 
as was consistent with their duty. Mesmer, whatever else we 
may believe him to have been, was unquestionably a quack 
and a charlatan His belief m his vaunted discovery was, no 
doubt, genuine, but his enthusiasm was certainly not altogether 
disinterested The throng of fashionable folk displaying 
their hysterical antics round the magnetic trough was a 
spectacle as futile to science as it was repulsive to common 
sense The dtsttngtixshcd patients could not be questioned too 
closely loithout usk of annoying them. This one sentence 
serves to illustrate the attitude of the Commission The 
thing to them was not a matter for serious investigation, but a 
fashionable craze, one more folly of the idle rich, of the 

representatives of tlie Court, the old nobility, and the clergy 

all the elements m the State which were most repugnant to 
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ihc •spirit (if ihr (lev .u'r, llu fi ( limp to ih'' floo''! th-it 
5 hntil(I •’Uc('p them .iu.(\ 

Moreover, the the >rj‘ (>f Animil ?>lT'firtriTi bore on the 
face of it the proof of it'* p''<ii/rr'' It v, a rr y rnou"h to'^how 
that thi'? belated -tirvu.d from th'' prr ‘(Kotific arm'-, ua'; a'; 
vain a thmp a* the nrrret of Ilertim I ri itm M'tir. anrl that 
the preleiulcd proofs oM'trd n.ily m tlm imumiation of it"; 
dupes ]Uit if the "mapnrtir” niiid did not r‘ i the Com- 
missioners were dispcti'rd from ftilfillin" the ■ rcond [lart of 
their cominissirin — the iiKpiiry into it iitilitj " \thmp which 
docs not exist, " Slid tlu\,'‘can h ur no ntiht} Ihc lopic 
seems incontrovertible Hut one rt mrmb-'r^ that science 
lias been deTincd as msatnbh ciirm ttv. and it uoiiltl have 
been belter for their reputation if Hailty and Iiis cnlleapucs 
had not allowed their intellectual fastidiom lu ss to stifle their 
natural instincts It may have been true lint manv of the 
patients owed their improved health to havmp escaped from 
the ordinary medical treatment of the day, anri that, in any 
ease, medical science is not to be judped by results Hut 
these were dangerous admissions for doctors to maki^ 
Someone maliciously remarked that it seemed to follow that 
medicine and the art of healing were two distinct sciences, 
without any necessary connection between them * After all, 
it is the duty of the physician to cure disease, and if imagi- 
nation could be proved to cfTcct that end, it might have been 
worth while to inquire how so beneficial an agency could 
best be directed. The Commissioners might then have 
discovered that a thing which docs not exist may yet possess 
utility. 

It is impossible to acquit the Commissioners of prejudice 
in the manner in which they fulfilled their task — tlie prejudice 
not only of doctors faced vvitli the pretensions of quackerj^ 
but of men, informed by the new spirit of enlightenment and 
freedom, confronted with the futilities of the old order and 
the follies of mediseval superstition 

It may be pointed out, further, that there was a curious 
infelicity in the use made by the Commissioners of the word 
' Bergasse, Constdirahons stir le Magniitstne aniuial, p 21, 
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“ imagination ” Tlio purely ‘subjective ‘scif^atioii's c\pci lencccl 
b\ ‘^omc of the patients — the stream of light from the 
operator’s fingers, the feelings of heat and cold, the smell of 
sulphur — all the‘:e were ascribed by them to physical cau'=c‘', 
though the most superficial inxcstigation of the actual facts 
would have sufficed to convince them that the effects did not 
correspond to the causes alleged The word “imagination” 
might appropriately have occurred in this connection, where 
the Commissioners, unhappily for their own reputation, did 
not employ it For these sensations began and ended m the 
imagination They corresponded to no cvlcrnal realilt and 
perished in the moment of their birth When we have said 
that they were imagmar\% we have said all that needs to be 
said But when the Commissioners ascribed the crises and 
the cures to the imagination the explanation is obviously 
incomplete It may be that here also the starting-point was 
to be sought in the imagination But the process did not 
end there The effects produced — whether transitorj' con- 
vulsions or salutarj' functional changes— were real and 
frequently of a more or less permanent character. In dis- 
missing them from consideration as merely due to the imagi- 
nation the Commissioners were paying themselves with words. 

The numerous replies and commentaries which appeared m 
the course of the few months immediately following the pub- 
lication of the reports naturally concerned themselves mainly 
with this question of the reality of the cures. One of these, 
the Supplement aux deux Rapports, as shown in Chapter I., 
furnished a notable list of cures actually effected under the 
Magnetic treatment Naturally enough those who had been 
cured repudiated, some with elaborate irony, some with 
emphatically expressed contempt, the Commissioners’ explan- 
ation that the cures were due to imagination. Says one : — 

“Si e’est a I’lllusion que je dois la sante dont je crois jouir, jc supplie 
humblcment les savants, qui voyent si clair, dc nc le pas detruire , 
qu’ils illuminent I’univers, qu'ils me laissent mon erreur, et qu’ils 
permettent a ma simplicity ^ ma faiblessc et a mon ignorance dc 
faire usage d'un agent invisible et qitt n'existe pas, mats qm me guinV 
(P 30) 
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No doubt Uc^loid'" {ntirut urrr d'''f')\rd ui thnr b^'licf tn 
ihr itnt'.iblc flutd Ibil this rjfDr u r tnnrr vrnir\l and 
probvblv Ic ' ttu' chirvutt th ui th^' ttu ururtly f)f the 
Cotuim*- ioiur '\fitj all, ubit''Vfr thf' ( vplatialinn, they 
had h' c n <. uted. 

Hut the ino'^l famoU' .uui proh\h!) ttol th'' it'a''t effective 
of the ii'ph(' V a* ih^ /J t •"/;» v iio i author 

viiulcrsl'ind to ha\i hr''ii M S'^r^an, f()r(nerly advocate- 
general tf> the rarlrtneoi of Grctiobh « Hr Ind himself 
found relief lhrou!;h Anmial Ma-outi m after twinty jears' 
ineffectual treatment by ortlitnr) m^'dicine, and on this he 
based his claim to be heard lie b'';Mns by corrcclui't the 
Commissioner'- on one or tuo matter f)f fact. 'I heir Report 
gives the impression that the convulsixc crises were a general 
fe'aturc of the cure , but in the pro\ nice-, the author asserts, 
out of fifty patients not more than fue or sj'^ uill experience 
convulsions, and those of a sufiinently mild tjpe In the 
c}cs of the provincial, again, the sneer at tlie distinguished 
patients seems curiouslj out of place IIis heart has been 
warmed by seeing gathered round the Ihacjiiel per.sons of all 
ranks of society — “ Ic spectacle de regahte originellc dcs 
hommes ct de la bienveillancc que je veux Icur croirc 
naturcllc" For the rest he criticises with shrewdness and 
humour the conduct of the inquiry by the Commission, 
especially their refusal to judge Animal Magnetism by 
its cures, and their insistence on the production of 
immediate physiological results In his view the facts and 
the reasonings of the Report arc alike distorted by pro- 
fessional prejudice On first reading, he tells the Com- 
missioners, he doubted what he had seen witli his own eyes , 
then he began to doubt what the Commissioners had seen — 
“ ensuite j’allai jusqu’ a douter sur ce que vous aviez voulu 
voir ” And this delicate inquiry into the pretensions of 
a rival system had been entrusted, he points out, to the 
hands of medical men, members of the profession which had 
obstinately refused to accept the proofs of the circulation of 
the blood , which had rejected the use of emetics , which had 
^ Deleuze, Htsioirc Crthquc, u 58 1 ^ 
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treated as rubbi'^h the quinine for which they now ran- 
sacked a nholc continent ; nhich had made itself the laughing- 
stock of Europe and Asia by opposing the practice of 
inoculation, which, in a word, had consistently set its face 
against c\cry new thing — condemning in its day even the 
which c\erj doctor now* consumes for breakfast. 
Suppose, the provincial suggests, that the inquiry had been 
concerned with the practice of medicine instead of with that 
of Animal Magnetism , that the action of drugs had been 
judged in ever}' ease by their immediate cfTects , and that in 
the treatment of eases ever}' result which could be attributed 
to the imagination or to Nature had been eliminated ; 
suppose, in a word, that the Commissioners themselves had 
been the subject of inquir}', and the judges had been chosen 
from the ranks of their own patients — "juste ciel, quel 
rapport ils eussent pu fairc ' ” 

Finally, the provincial asks indulgence as one w'ho has 
suffered much for twenty years at the hands of doctors , they 
had failed to cure cither the ills of Nature or the ills w'rought 
by their own remedies You have sought to dismiss Animal 
Magnetism, he says to the Commissioners, as an illusion * 
" Non, Messieurs, non Vous n’avez point assez apprdcid 
m^me une chimcre qui nous garantit de vos funestes rdahtds 
sous ce point de vue, le Magndtisme animal dtoit en physique 
la plus utile des erreurs, comme peutOtre I’lnstinct de la 
bienveillance Test en morale ” 

The other side of the question is presented in a Report 
drawn up by Thouret, and read before the Royal Society of 
Medicine early in November of the same year, 17841 The 
Report is based upon communications received from 
medical men in the provinces relating to the spread of 
Animal Magnetism. Already we find centres of treatment 
established in many of the more considerable towns in 
France Naturally the medical correspondents of the Royal 
Society of Medicine have no good to say of the new treat- 
ment. If they were inclined to look upon it with favour they 
would certainly not have betrayed their unprofessional 
' Reprinted by Burdin and Dubois in the Hist acad , pp. 190-236. 
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wcvliir .\t h' ul‘,ii u ' i h"' Kr!) iri i‘ ol v.ilu'' [>rrci'cly 
h''c \u '' ih' '' uU' ic If t ' ■" }m* r > f' v' flnftnilc facts 

1*1 m/c* »}' vui't ih'' ill'’ iti'Mti''’ citcfl arc 

fill til'’ jxiiii ip!' tlfr uU fl'-ia 'ii lr U' I ii) the ca^c 
of f ouil (ir " h'’ i 1 I V'. m. t ul’ joil 1”''^ 

(runt c!r ('ffl)''!in, uitii >f "t / ■ f ^ havirif^ 

bccir ‘criou 1)‘ ill for '•iv tnoMtli wul tui'htuf no rrhf'f in 
ordinal) tncditinf', \*.rnl tff Mr ta'-r in Mirth, 17''"’ i and ■’non 
aflcruards lU a ciutilir I'-tirr t'> th-' 'ith ribcr^ to his 


bonk, annouiu'ini' hi <nniplrtr tr t-iratio-j to hrallh Hie 
phyMCtans uerr iitnninu'a . in a-^ ''rtin" lint tl'' (»cb''hn iiad 
iicicr b-cii rt dl\ ill A )f ir liter In h nl to return to 
Mi-Mncr for further Irt itnif'iit, atnl dinl in May, 

kidney dni asc. 1 lie ph> n i in u nr no .lyr* *'<1 tint he had 

ne\cr been le.ill) turrd '1 liii M 1 Inr n I.iti the treat- 


ment of a c.iM of drop ) l>y M uni' ti in I he cure uas 
complete at the end of Jul) and tlu patient died in October, 
lie mferb that the cure v as rmly .ippireiit, and that even 
the appearance uas due to the milk diet prescribed. 


Another, a full-blooded patient — snjt! a ut , I uvt tt 
who was undergoing treatment by canter), uas persuaded to 
gi\c up the cautery and try the Jkaiiuet He died in a few 
days of apoplexy The inference is that the substitution of 
Animal Magnetism for the beneficent processes of orthodox 
medicine proved fatal to the patient There is but one 
serious testimony against Animal Magnetism, and for that 
M Thouret had to go as far as Malta He learns from an 


Italian physician that six physicians and surgeons in that 
island had selected for observation tuenty-fne patients who 
were undergoing treatment by Magnetism The selection 
included persons blind from birth, cases of "obstruction,” 
rheumatism, epilepsy, hypochondria, paralysis, hysteria, and 
cancer in the breast After seventy days' treatment some 
were found to be worse , some remained the same , a few 
declared themselves better, but afterwards relapsed into a 
worse state than before It is obvious that such a statement 


from prejudiced witnesses, dealing with patients selected by 
themselves, is worth very little The comparative method 
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i In Mcrrtc; uonlf! .it Irict h.i\c vicUicd rcndl*; 
o.^c'i to ‘.0,1 l'"or thr rr't,tl5cBoctni'. nliriciinc fnrv.Mt<l 
to -'i.L tl'.tjr tf '.ittynty .itc con:''ntc(i mth -'.Ht- 

rr.C! tv, thr\ 1.1% r jkvcj vcc;i ,iin fell ctirrv, tluniph tin public 
u. Untur.itc'} <t'il tloclv to the Buiucl.niui the IrtitnuiU hn-. 
th.c ic^rrctt >blc c;T(i.t ruiiir: their p.itiVnl' .i dr ti'tc for 
oroMity me hell nnciicc—cr, the r.iutrry' Oncvutiu v, 
ho’c.or. 'h ruji'l, mojc c.mdid tlnii the rc'-t, ii<>t onl\' 
.it'nr.tv the rciiitj* of <nmc of the ettrev but ndmit< ,d o th.il 
tbet ca.u.c-l be .ittr.biitcd nhollt to the t;r mo.Ao?//;; 

r It IV the c.ithuvinMn that Me^mcr mvpirt', ‘‘aid he, 
which cf.cctv tnc'^c cure "f'l-tla pr<.ci<cmcnt la baec dii 
mc'^mer.vme ct tout Ic -^tcrct du mapiiLtivnu. ntiim.d " 

M I’ujnj, no doubt, came \cry ncai the truth, ,ic near as the 
facts ‘I’.cn 1 noan would permit For at that date there was 
no c\ idct.ee of an) special ps) choln;;ical cFccts produced by 
the mesmeric treatment Brobabl) what will most strike the 
modern s'uc.ent, m rcadm" the Reports of 178 pis that the 
Comm. ssioners, 111 the course of the fne months o\er which 
their inquir) e\tendcd, found so little to excite their curiosity. 
.\part from its curalne effects, and its influence on the .inimal 
functions, iiypnotism at the present d.ay, as the audience of 
an) itinerant lecturer can testify, oFcrs many features of a 
most surpnsinf^ hind Amongst the more salient of these 
effects arc pcncrsion of sensation and somnambulism Under 
the influence of suggestion the operator can cause a good 
subject to see, taste, or feel whatever he chooses, or at his will 
can suspend sensation altogether. Many of us liavc seen a 
boy inhaling pepper or ammonia under the belief that it w'as 
lavender-water, without sneezing or watering of the eyes , or, 
again, have seen the subject suffer the pressure of a finger on 
his eyeball without movement of any kind, and endure the 
contact of a flame or a smart electric shock without betraying 
any sign of discomfort But facts such as these the Com- 
missioners of 1784 apparently had no opportunity of observing 
Indeed, the existence of induced anaesthesia does not seem to 
have attracted notice until a much later period. It was 
demonstrated m Pans hospitals in 1820 and 1821, but it was 
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still .1 tin iiir of hoi drlntr in otir nun rrmritry thirty ycar'i 
later, uul It u.e ii'H fin ilK .i< < f pi' d e a f.e I until the 
rc\i\al (if lupni'tran in th'’ |>tt ni ilion 

Hut if tlu ( DiUrinpl V hi( h th'' ( nnutu i'liirr v ere at no 
pains to (li-yiii r had h ft th^'in frer to oh "rve, thev intehl 
ha\i made , a one of thnr niitnh r ai lit dty did, a di cotcrj 
of aiu tlu r Kind 'I lu 'late ol nuhiifd ' mui imh'ih >in had 
been ic( oyni* ed, at tlu tmu of th'^ < oaiini I'ni* tint tiyalioii, 
onl\ b) oiu ob^' i%rr, I’ll) - oir. cul In ob ' rvatioris uere not 
made public propert) until alter tlu app^orinfc of the 
Rcpoils lint from the finjiunl o ( tirrt tu r in th ' cour^'. of 
1785 of the somnambulic tranct.it ‘'em probabk that the 
state, thouf^h imrccn;'ni''cd, va not uneiimmon c^cn before 
that date And dc jus'tcti aclually record m his Kcfiort, 
though without appreciatin'^ it^ 'irmficancc, a ease observed 
b) himself — 

"A >oiinR imn wlin was frcqiKiitlv in 1 't itt of cri is lia-amu in tint 
slate quite silent, ,aiul would pu qutel K throiudi the li dl, often loueliinC 
the patients. These repulir touch' of his otteii hro iqht aliout .a 
crisis, of whieli lie would tile coiilrul v itlioul dloumi; un one to 
interfere When lie returned to his norm il eoiidition lie would lalh 
again, but he did not reincmber an\ thing th it had t d,eu place, and no 
longer knew how to magnetise I driw no eonelusion from this fact, 
of which I was a witness on several oce isions ’ 


If the other Commissioners had proved themselves as free 
from prejudice as their colleague, the Reports of 17S4 might 
have been more fruitful The discover}' of the state of 
artificial somnambulism and of the remarkable effects of 
hypnotic suggestion would have been no unworth}^ addition 
even to Lavoisier’s fame 

Whatever effect the Reports of 17S4 may have had in dis- 
crediting Animal Magnetism in the eyes of the Faculty and 
the “ intellectuals ” generally, they seem to have done little to 
check Its progress in the country at large. Already Mesmer 
is said to have instructed 300 pupils, most of them physicians 
or men of science, and Deslon claimed 160 medical pupils ^ 
The Central Society of Harmony at about this date 

‘ Supplement aux deux Rapports, p. 80 
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numbered 430 persons, of whom 90 were ph}^sicians.^ Most 
towms in France of any importance, cveept, indeed, as the 
authors of the Histone acadivnque tell us, the University 
towns, had in 17S4 a centre for Magnetic treatment = The 
fame of IMesmer had indeed spread over the civilised world, 
and we hear of societies for studying Animal Magnetism 
being founded at Turin, Berne, Malta, and in the French 
West Indies 3 It had also spread to Germany and Sweden, 
Some of the provincial Societies of Harmony attained to 
considerable proportions , that at Strasbourg, founded in 
17S5 by Puys^gur, appears to have lasted at any rate to the 
Revolution, and published three volumes of Pi occcdiiigs. 

The Marquis de Puysdgur was one of those who had paid 
his hundred louis to learn what Mesmer had to teach In the 
early spring of 1784, after having attended the Master’s 
course of instructions, but having failed, as he tells us later, 
to apprehend the great secret, he retired to his own estate of 
Busancy, near Soissons, proposing, though without any great 
hope of a favourable result, to employ the methods he had 
learnt for the relief of the suffering From the first he viewed 
with dislike and suspicion the crisis attended with violent 
convulsions which he had witnessed at Mesmer’s establish- 
ment, and deplored the discredit which the spectacle of this 
enfer a convulsions^ as he calls it, had brought upon the 
practice of Animal Magnetism 

He attributes these violent crises in the first instance to 
the circumstance that Mesmer had too many patients to look 
after single-handed, and was obliged, therefore, to allow the 
crisis to work itself out without the guidance and the quieting 
influence of the operator.4 Accident revealed to Puys^gur 
other characteristics of the crisis which the convulsions and 
general disorder of the Salle aux Crises had served to mask, 

* Bureau, op cit., p, 33 

* Hist acad y p, 2x8 

3 Bergasse, ConstdSrahons sur te Magneitsme ammal, 

* Mimotres pour servir, &c (second edition), p, iio The first edibon 
appeared in December, 1784, and Puys 4 gur, therefore, in his con- 
demnation of the cnsis, anfacipated Badly and his colleagues, just as m 
his discovery of somnambuhsm he anticipated de Jussieu, 
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Hr fir I |)alif nl' utrc tun u'fxnni r>:i hr c-'Lilc, v.lio were 
‘'tificiinjt froi]) lonthathr Hr mk rr - in rtirin" tium with- 
out cri'U, .uul after tnani[uilati'>n in rarfi n for a few 
luimitc onlj , c nroura-/cfl lilm to ly the Ircilmcnl of a 
aouii}^ pca'ant of lv.rnly-thrrr n unrfl Vu tor, who had l)ccn 
confined to hi'" lied fir fiuir day with infiainmation of the 
lunns (u f'oifnt,!-) rtiy-'a'inif vi atr d liic patient 

at S pm , and found the fever already dimmi'htn{; — 

" Aft( r Im\ mj' unrir Imu pet up, hr v rile In ,\ r"rrr ponrlcnt,"! 
luasuK lot tl him Wlnt ut itu 'urpri (, illrr '■'■vrti o- nphl niimilL'^, 
to vti the man pn to -Icrp (]mrt$\ m m\ arm , uitho it m> eonviiUion 
or p im I aeci Icr itul llu cii't’- ami hro’ipht on ilflirmm , Ik tilked, 
dreu'- 1(1 Ins Inismc alfitui When it -m mrd to iiir tint Im tliouplits 
Wirt afliclmt' him for tin uor'c ! tried to (hurt tlum to Iiphtcr 
thtmts , lilt attempt cn t me no prt it ttoiihle . I >^0011 s iw him quite 
Inpp) m the hthef that lit v a"" •hootinp for i prire, d memp, .at a fttc, 
and so on ' 

ru}’‘^(lgur was struck by the fact lliat tins simple-minded 
peasant, "A />/,is i’on.i' du /’oj's" who in the natural state 
hardly knew' how' to conaeTsc wtth his superiors, assumed in 
the trance an altogether different character He was cable 
even to speak freely and in appropriate language In liis 
normal st.atc he could find no words to express his gratitude 
to Puysdgur and the Marquise', hut w’hcn somnambulic his 
tongue w'as loosed Further, his intelligence was enhanced 
“quand il est cn crisc, jc nc connois ricn dc plus ptofotid, dc 
plus prudent ct de plus clairvoyant" Puysegur soon found 
to his astonishment that his patient wdicn awake could 
recollect nothing of w'hat had taken place m the trance 
One day Victor had in the trance spoken freely of his 
personal affairs, and had entrusted to Puys(^‘gur’s keeping a 
paper of some importance. The following day Puysdgur 
found him in a state of some distress, and learnt on ques- 
tioning him that he had been searching vainly all day for 
this very paper Another patient, a young Parisian student 
of nineteen, refused to believe that he had really walked about 
in the state of somnambulism, and, to test the matter, tied 
himself with elaborately knotted ropes to his chair. As soon 
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as he was entranced Puyscf^ur made him untie the ropes and 
scat himself m another chair, and w-as much astonished at the 
young fellow’s incredulous stare when he came to himself 

"The line of dcmarcitioii ” he, "i^ *;o complete Hint these Iw’O 
slates maj almo'^l be dc^enbed as two different cM'^tcnccs. I have 
noticed tint in the magnetic «talc the patients have a clear recollection 
of all their doings in the normal state , but in the normal state they can 
recall nothing of what has taken place m the magnetic condition 

The state of induced somnambulism, with the remarkable 
dnision of memory' described by Puysegur, is, of course, fully 
recognised at the present day, though it has taken more 
than three generations to establish its existence But 
Puysdgur found in his somnambulic patients many wonderful 
faculties of a more dubious kind. Most of them, he tells us, 
w'ere able to diagnose the nature of their ailments, to pre- 
scribe the appropriate treatment, and to foretell the course 
of the disease and the date of the final cure. A single illus- 
tration must suffice Henri Joseph Claude Joly was a young 
man of nineteen Up to the age of seventeen he had been a 
student at the College of Louis le Grand, in Pans, until his 
increasing deafness — due to a severe illness in his childhood 
— ^forced him to relinquish his studies He came to Puysdgur 
for treatment on Wednesday, October 13, 1784. He went 
into trance on the 14th On the 15th he began to tell 
Puys^gur about the nature of his ailment and its probable 
course He explained that he had a gathering {depdi) in his 
head, and would suffer much before it could be discharged. 
If it discharged into the throat he would die, but if by the 
nose, he would be cured and would regain his hearing. He 
was not at the moment — the third day of the treatment — 
sufficiently advanced to say more. On the Sunday evening, 
however, he felt that the gathering was dividing in half, and 
announced that it would discharge by the nose in two 
portions — one on the Monday, the second somewhat later. 
In effect, on his return from a ride on the following day, Joly 
announced that there had been a copious discharge of matter 
’ MSmotres four Servir (ed. of 1809), vol, 1. p 103 
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fioin hi'. noM* 0(1 {hr Wrrhir i\\\ tnornin;'. in ihr trnncc, 
he .innninirrfl th it tin < f>(ifi *li ■ h ircr v dtihi t.il r plnfc by 
the no' L on 1 hiu li iv f vrniti". but tli it hr v miM ' iifii r tniicli 
in the. intcrv.il, .111(1 Udubl hni.i "'Virr in - ii-rr) tv.o hnnri 
1 lie pn flitted i ri' ' , u hirh to'd, th' forni of tidUntrotniil- 
• mu'., piinf til illy fiilhlb 1 tin in ' Iv ")tnr"hit tn Piij < jiir’s 
.vl.irin, < vriy tu o hmii (vith thr (utr [(ju luti of < Mint hour.. 
.il ni[’ht, u hil t th- |»iti''nt ’lf[)t') I h* < n i du'’ .il7[)rn 
on Ihiir-d.iy i .nne hilf.in ho'ir l.itr, ni'l 'Ir'rtlv .ift( r it bad 
cc.i*.id I’lUMViir .ind hi fri* nd . v lid v i n u.itcliin" in the 
room next to tint in v hu h tin p, itn.it lit in befl, utre 
arointd h) .I'lndil iinninunt, uid fMimil th.it the prtrlicted 

dnclnarpc u.is jin t I d.iny pi in hroni th.it moment the 

p.aticnt u.as cured, and left uith the intention of restnnirifi his 
studies 1 lie CMslenre of the .ulini nt and the cnnifilcteiicbs 
of the cure m this ca-c .in form illy attt stefl, tinder the 
municipal seal of Dormam. ni Champ n'lie, tin patient’s 

natuc place, by the major of the town and m.mj of the 
principal inhabit. mts, mcludmjj 'eteral senmeiir.., curds, 
councillors, .'md a procuretir fiscal 

Another remarkable f.icullj' uhich I’uj'sdfpir claimed for 
his somnambulists was that of bemc,' ,ible to diagnose and 
prescribe for the ailments of others Victor, the first 

somnambule, w.as emploj'cd rcfjularlj bj' Puj'sdcpir in con- 
sultation on the other patients , Pujsefjur almost regrets his 
cure, since it will mean the loss of his ad\ice ]Jut other 
somnambulic clairvoyants were soon found to take his place 
Joly, who was frequently emploj^ed in this u. ay during the 
few days of his own treatment, explained to Puysegur that 
his diagnosis was founded on actual sensations experienced 
by himself in the part of his body corresponding to the part 
affected in the others In the same way, he explained, the 
power of predicting tlie course of his own malady rested not 
on any process of reasoning, but on what might be called 
presentiment (pressensaiton) 

An illustration may be quoted to show how this claim to 
diagnose maladies impressed spectators M Cloquet a 
collector of taxes in Soissons, had at Puys^ur’s request 


\ 
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nnliirr—lhr jnituiplr t \1 -‘ificut) , tlv (uuiri()lc of 

rcprodiM lion in tl\' \« t ih!'* .m'l .mtinU i He 

ilUlslr.vtr it' '^p'^fivl .n l.'Hi in <li i ' i>y tn' t.iphor': 

A ‘'ick prr'on in th^ ' t‘\tr f'f ' >inn unli.ili tn i tit nn'mclic 
ni. relic ri plnre (I on it- pleoi ( ir. i'-nn,tti'' hralthv imn 
like a \a''c in eoniu-tion v iih an in''-li‘in rr ''reoirof 
the fliiKl ‘I'hc ctianiu t of ronti'-r'i >'1 1 iinot) triKtr 1, atul the 
vale I*- ah\a\'^ full to the utmo t htnit f>f it < ip^'ity. In 
the sick man the rhaiinrl v ith tim imn.''r'.U oli triictcfl 
The tnaj:;netist opciv a channf'l h- lur -n him elf mil thr Mct 
man, u ho then rreme hn fill, uhih tlm Irvil in the oilier 
remains unallerccl 'I he fliiKi it - If I’lu e nir i mrlui'd to 
idenlify \\ Ith rlrphto ;i ticatt d air, tlir r< i ent dis'-ovcrj which 
iiad st;i ilic scientifie world m a ft rnu nt 

Actinp; on llie idea that it wa* o.ilj lu rc-.snr\' to open a 
channel m orrler to sd the fluid m motion, Pii\ c^iir pro- 
ceeded to magnetise a larjic tree, In ‘en.c as a Hatjiitt, and 
attached to it a cord for the patient to fastt n roiifui their 
bodies Tlie e\pcriment was a yreat ‘ iicce-s Writin" on 
the i/th of May to his brother, he say^ that more than 
130 persons had congregated round it that morning “The 
tree IS the best Baquet possible, e\er\ leaf radiates health , 
and all who come experience its .salutary influence” 
M Cloquet, already quoted, gi\es us a contemporar) picture 
Says he — 

“ Picture to yourself the villngc place In tlic middle is nn elm, with 
a spnng of clear water at Us fool It is a huge old true, but still green 
and vigorous , it is a tree held in respect by the elders, who arc wont 
to meet at its foot on holiday mornings to tall. o\ tr the crops and the 
market prospects It is a tree dear to the young folk, who assemble 
there m summer evenings for their rustic dances This tree, mag- 
netised from time immemorial by the lo\ c of pleasure, is now 
magnehsed by the love of humamt}-. M Puysegur and his brother 
have given it a healing virtue which penetrates c\ery\\hcre” 

He goes on to describe the stone benches, on which the 
patients sit round the tree , the encircling rope , the chain 
made by interlacing thumbs , and, the climax of the drama, 
Puys6gur choosing out some of the patients, and sending 
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*1 hi* rc* f' ^niton *>I th*' put hj tlu v ill in the 

prnir* of M.r'nrti in u,i . tlrn, th*' prr it ' rrt on v hich 
Mr nu r ' rt "t hu'li ,» [itn ,uul v hr !>, if " r h I’lij "ur, 
hr rrfn rcl to * tun lulrr t>> lh'> ' uh'* h ul p lul th'' [>ri( r Ihil 
thr hti >K 111 u liii li !’ti\ ' /iir .uin'>'ttr '■•1 thi ttui'lifu ittn.i nf 
Ills theory u i not puhli h* 1 until mfl ni" t uf hi-' 

conti inporanr , [,t>t onlv in t;. >, Ir.t 1 it'-r. r\rn it tliry 
‘ linrcd hi ' Mr *.’ < on th'' n^r'l f>t .v fluff tin' u til, r rnph 
In prelciciirr the piiy u d nF of tin t'.n uv 1 in) irctunti- 
l.Ued proofs of thr an.doyy o( tin thii'I op^r itin ' in Antrn.ll 
M.iynLtisin v ith th.ii Mipfio •'d to rininitr from tn* mineral 
tnaynel and with thr othrr nut«l 1 luiuri to thr * < u ncr rif the 
d.i) — clcetric, hj'ht and lu it he inn" .Some fiinn inihnlti 
could see the fluid rafliitinf' .is .a hrilh.int 'h.ift of h"ht from 
the person of the oper.itor , onr i>f '1 .irdy di Montr.ivels 
‘tubjccts sau his iiair shininp hhr thri .id* of yold I he) 
would see It radi.itinit from trees and other Iniiui f>hjccts, 
and would note difierenccs m ci>lour and bri"htness accfirclinej 
to the duerse sources 'I here was a ina<pietic efiluence from 
the sun, and yet another differui" in plor) fnnn the earth 
The fluid could be seen passing into water or milk, the 
liquid would then become luminous , magnetised milk could 
be retained by a stomach which would at once reject all 
other forms of nourishment Iron was found to conduct the 
magnetic current, glass, Puysegur found, would e\en augment 
it, wax or copper dispersed it, and siKcr reflected it back 
upon the rod Mesmer had already discovered that the fluid 
was reflected by a mirror , and we know from old ecclesiastical 
carvings that the baleful stream from the eyes of the basilisk 
could by means of a mirror be turned back on the reptile to 
its own destruction. But Tardy de Montravel bettered this 
observation It was not the glass of the mirror, which was 
already proved to act as a conductor, but the metal backing 
which operated in the reflection i 

Of other phenomena described by the early Magnetists 
many were grouped under the general name of rappoi t The 
idea of a reciprocal influence between physician and patient, 

“ Essai sur la Tliione du Somnambulisme maguiiiquc, 1785 
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as shown in a prcMOus chapter, was a prominent fcalurc in 
the sympathetic system. Mesmer’s early disciples, inheriting 
the older tradition, naturally found proofs of lappojt 
amongst their subjects; for in this study, whether we call 
it by the name of Animal Magnetism, Hypnotism, or 
Suggestion, the student ahvays finds what he looks for 
As soon as the practice of Magnetism passed from the 
public phase, with which it began in Mesmer’s Salle aux 
Crises, and individual treatment became the rule, rappo}( 
became prominent The magnetic subject, it w'as soon found, 
could hear no voice but that of the operator, could feel no 
touch and obey no influence but his Puysegur, indeed, gives 
the existence of exclusive lappoit between operator and 
subject as the surest test of the magnetic state.* 

Other surprising phenomena attested by the early Magnet- 
ists are ascribed to the same fluid The subject, it was found, 
in the somnambulic state would obey the slightest gesture or 
even the silent will of the operator. She would move about 
the room and stay her steps, in accordance with his un- 
expressed desire She would go up to an object and touch 
It if the operator merely directed his eyes towards it.^ Some 
of the spectators asserted that Puysegur claimed this “ magnetic 
mobility” as due to thought-reading on the part of the 
subject “Not at all,” said Puysegur , “when Madeleine obeys 
my silent will, it is the fluid directed by my will that causes 
the movement, she is herself only an animated magnet ”3 
One of Tardy’s subjects would go through the town with 
her eyes closed, and guide herself safely Further, when in 
the trance she would examine objects handed to her by 
placing them on the pit of the stomach. Her sense of 
hearing was also transferred to the same region , and Tardy 
found it necessary to address his remarks to the epigastrium. 
Tardy is unable, however, to hit upon a satisfactory explana- 
ation of this cunous phenomenon .4 

’ Mlmotres, &c , vol i p 192 See also Tardy, op at, p 67, 

’ Puysegur, Du Magnittsme ammal, p. 20. 

3 Mimotres, vol 11 pp. 12, 15, fisc 
Op. ai., p. 66, &c. 
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No liinil u.i* .o'loiufl l>v‘ th' r irh to the 

i ’ 

('[H ration rjf tin fltinl. of the [I'-iMfit uho came to 

see ru>strtir at I’u fill into .i ( ri r a- '■■I'm a tiicy 'icl 

out on tiu toafl ulun -tiil a yrritua) olt A m unir t proof, 
sa) s rti\sLj'nr, of llir rfifaty of tin v, ill m flirrrtino the fluid 
e\cn at a con- nU rahlr fit- tam r ‘ In ODoh r, 1705, one 
Heatriv, a captain of artillery ' t ition; d it Met-, ua'' rlircctcd 
b\' OIK of his palnnts to niTMutt'-^ li-'r .it inKlnijdit when she 
uas asleep in ht r (u* n hoii r 'I he Inehand, u ho carefully 
watched the while, inferrcel, from the rt m irl marie hy his 
wife* and her mo\ement-, th.il - he ua in a eeritahle crisis 
Captain ]?eatri\ is (pntc • iti-ticrl tint the cri-is was due to 
his own mapnietism from a di t.mci, ,ind I’li) supir is inclined 
to ajjre'e == 

"^'et another theory of the pin sieal forces at work in the 
induced trance was .uKanced at .1 somewhat later period by 
a medical man who rejects the term "Animal Magnetism” 
altogether J II Desire I’etelm, a doctor [iractising at 
L) ons, was perpetual president of the Medical Society of 
that city, and held se\eral appointments from the Govern- 
ment Shortly after his* death, m I'ebruary, 1808, was 
published his book, l^/tcfruiU’ arnnah, m which he records 
obscr\ations w’hich he had made for many years past on 
several cases of spontaneous catalepsy The disc.asc is, of 
course, a rare one, and it is remarkable, as Bertrand has 
pointed out, that a single provincial practitioner should have 
come across no few^er than eight cases m one district It is 
but one more illustration of the truth that m this region the 
student ahvays finds wdiat he seeks In no other field of 
human activity can the imagination w’lth equal truth be 
styled creative For the rest, Petetin’s patients would, no 
doubt, nowadays be classed as hysterical — they were all 
women, mostly under twenty years of age 

The phenomena which Petetin’s subjects presented w'ere 
very remarkable In the cataleptic state the patient generally 
remains motionless, and gives often hardly any sign of life at 

* Quoted by Bertrand, Dti Magnittsme annual cn France, p xm 

" Letter to Puysegur, quoted m Du Magnitismc animal (1S07), p 279 
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all, pulse and respiration being alike almost imperceptible 
Petetin found that his patients, though they would show no 
signs of intelligence if questions were directed in the usual 
way to their ears, would answer either by voice or gesture if 
the speaker addressed himself to the pit of the stomach, the 
tips of the fingers, or sometimes even the toes. Not only so, 
but they would appear to taste, smell, and even see with 
those parts of the body. Petetin gives details of several 
occasions on which his patients were able to describe medals, 
letters, playing cards, and other small objects placed under 
the bedclothes on the epigastric region, or even hidden in the 
pockets of the interlocutor. His explanation of these curious 
manifestations is again a purely physical one, and rests on a 
theory of Animal Electricity which, from our standpoint, does 
not differ essentially from the hypothesis of Animal Magnet- 
ism. His observations seemed to affbrd him abundant proof 
that the phenomena depended on electrical action He gives 
a list of simple experiments to demonstrate the electrical 
attraction and repulsion exercised by the physician’s hand 
on that of the patient, (p 293). Again, he found that the 
most convenient way to speak to the patient was for the 
interlocutor to place one hand on the stomach (duly covered 
with clothes) and to address his remarks to the finger-tips of 
his free hand. The human body being of course a conductor, 
the patient would then hear and reply. The same results 
would follow if the operator stood at the remote end of a 
chain of persons holding each other’s hands, of whom the 
last only touched the patient But if a stick of wax or a 
plate of glass were placed in the circuit, communication at 
once ceased. Again, the patient would not hear music 
played close to her by any person not actually touching 
her But if the performer were connected with the patient 
by a moistened thread, she would hear music even in a 
distant part of the house, and would respond to questions 
addressed to the far end of the thread 

The experiments in “ seeing ” with the pit of the stomach 
on one occasion, Petetin tells us, so amazed and affinghted 
the spectators that calm was not restored until, by showing 
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llnl dhjrv t' u tip m v i*- t<x tit totiM tint 1)^ " 'tccn/' 

hr ''.tti ftcd tlirni iIm( thr ph* tt >ai''.i i h I'l a tnttir.^I catnc 
atui Were iif)t flue to intrrt,rnlin i of f!''tn'in“ 

J’ctcliii’' r\[)!.\tnlion t'f th'' tr.t'i f'^rrarr of '•'’ti ation to 
the pit of thr ■ totii.irh r th it tit'* Mt il fliii'I, uli^'n (lri\cn 
by tile (I I'c.ite or thr op'-ritor’* h itu! frotti tlK rvtcrnal 
orpntv of • CM' itino, r roju ^otr.itrfl iipott tlir brain and 
iicr\niis •.\‘^tcni* A', ati iltii tration of the mcrca'tcd 
Mtnlit)' of the br.un uhirh rr tilt' in rrrt tin [nticnt'i, he 
mentions the c.r-c of a iprl of i\trrM upon v ho e memory 
he made m the cotir '• of an attaA of • pontancoii'i 
.somnambulism the foiloump r\pcrimrnt Ilohlmj: his 
finger o\er the (latunt's 'tornarli, he re ul to her, stirs 
oriicult), a piece of poctr), uitli v Inch 'he v as not 
acquainted, conststm" of more tli ui fiftj verses She then 
immediately at his request dedainieci thr piece uithout a 
single mislal^e Her niemor> ni the normal state uas not 
above the average, and to learn the piece by heart 
would probably, he tells us, have cost her two day.s’ work 
(P 256) 

Another notable figure in the history' of Animal 
Magnetism at this date was Dcicure, author of the 
Htsioiic critique^ which made its appearance in 1S13 

* The supposed faculty of seeing, hearing, and smelling with the pit 
of the stomach can in most eases be cxplaiiiLcl as clue to the heightened 
sensibility of the special senses, which is a not infrequent accompani- 
ment of the trance, or to enhanced susceplibihlj to gestures or 
changes of tone It is noteworthy that most of Pctetin's experiments 
in ‘ seeing w'ere conducted with patients who were unable to speak, 
and that the test consisted m addressing to them a long string of 
quesbons. Thus Is this which I hold in my hand made of metal ?" 
“ Yes Is it silver ? gold ? — lead ? — antimony ? — manganese ? " 
»No” “Is it platinum?" ‘'Yes" The almost inevitable sub- 
conscious change of tone would be enough to give the required cue 
And in the only case of the kind where the question was asked by a 
person ignorant of the proper answer no response was elicited (p iSS) 

3ut one of Petebn’s pabents retained in the cataleptic state the use 
of her voice, and it is not easy to explain some of the results which he 
records as having witnessed in her case If accurately reported the 
results may have been due to thought-transference ’ 
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DckiS'c had before the Kc\ohit!rin hern A'^'^htanl 
Xalurah^t a! 5 ),c jnrdju ric*: J'iajitc*-, and wa* the nnthoj 
of one or 'ao Nvork*: on *-cJcncc and philo ophy I hoiif^h 
he wa-i not a medical man hi*- ‘scientific tiaininp his 

testimony ‘•■^me importance llis first acquaintance uith 
Animal Magnetism dated from 17S5. and by many scars' 
experience he satisfied himself of the truth of the facts 
recorded by Ibis se'qur and others We mis*-, indeed, the 
fmc cosmic flasour which distmpnished the writings of 
Mesmer himself and some of his earliest disciples For 
Dclcurc Animal Magnetism is no longer " nn rapproche- 
ment dc deux sciences connucs, rastronnmic cl la medc- 
cine” He cannot sec what (he planets ha\c to say in the 
matter Rut he is com meed of the existence of the 
magnetic fluid His <omnainbules liad seen it rajing from 
his fingers , many had smelt it and found the odour 
agreeable, and liad lasted it in magnetised water or milk, 

Morco\cr, Dclcu-e had satisfied himself, by direct 
experiment, of the existence and physical properties of the 
fluid It is not, lie points out, apparently identical with 
the electric fluid, though both arc probably modifications 
of a unnersal medium. It has many analogies with nerve- 
forcc. It forms an atmosphere round each of us, which 
docs not make its presence continually felt, only because 
it is necessary, for any sensible effect to be produced, that 
it should be concentrated and directed by the will 
How' it IS that the w-ill directs the fluid w'c know as little 
as how our w'lll moves our own organism. Cest tin fait 
pnmitjf w'c cannot go behind it. 

In Dclcuze, as already in Puysegur, we find an increasing 
recognition of the human element in the process of “ Mag- 
netism ” We have no longer to deal with the indiflercnt 
mechanical fluid which Mesmer’s famous propositions 
described The fluid, w'hatever its inorganic analogies, is 
pre-eminently vital. It is set in motion, directed, and 
controlled by the will Deleuze is inclined to invert 
Puys( 5 gur’s maxim and say, “ Veuillcz et Croyec," arguing 
on the lines of latter-day Pragmatism that belief will 



ft'llow DM uill tMutitu! th-' <Iiff''rrMrc hctuccn 

Drlni.M illituflr Mtul thxi r>f th" tn')'l''rM it 

t- tMtrfr litii'’ Id mdW ih it v‘li!l t h'' rt '•iri’I" liMth will nnfl 
r.utlv MrCf " Tr\ Id thr Dp-^raJD', li" drK- Mr)t rr".ir(l either 
.1-. I '-'■cnti.il OM thr jiiftf>f th'- juli' :it * Oh tinntr incrcfhilily 
im) ret ird .ind nh Iriirt, hut r.iruiot iiUirtntrly prevail 
npain t a fliiui which t real rtioMf'h Id h' rcfl'-rtcd hy 
.itui Id make it' pr< cnee frit r\ rti throiieh njitque '^uh .tancc'i 

It IS in .iccDrd.inrr with thi coiirr-ption ff ^\nirn d Mn'^ncti'im 
as a defiMilc ()h\ ical a'v nt lint Driru.r .ittrihiitc . painful 

eriecls to ii in 'Diiic di re- ('j''n'’rdl) 'p^ikim, it lia^i 

a tome aeliDM, aiul iiny he ii rfidlv rinploycd when 
stiimilatini^ a'wnt* are iiuhcatrd Hut wlirri the s^^tcin 

IS alread) irritated and excited — as hy pm on'. fDre\am[)lc— 
he finds Hial the elTccl nf Matpit ti an r. tt> increase the 

irritation and the Mifferinjt, and frequently to hrinj; on 

coiniilsions Aram, in many rlisei*'e . where it can he' use- 
fully employed its first effect is generally to increase the pain 
and accelerate the crisis 

Again, like his predecessors, Delciire explains the subject's 
clairvoyance and her obedience to the silently expressed 
will of her Magnetiser, as physical effects of the fluid 
accumulated m the nervous system. He gives an interest- 
ing illustration of the exaltation of memory in the trance. 
He had put into the somnambulic state one of his friends, 
a young man of about tvvo-and-tvvcnty The patient had 
some time previously spent two years in Crete, but had 
forgotten the language spoken there. At Deleuze’s 
instance he set himself in the trance to recall the books 
which he had read during his stay, and succeeded in 
reciting (apparently in French), "precisely as if he were 
reading it off,” about two pages of " Narcissa,” from Young’s 
Night Thoughts Deleuze adds “Je suis bien sur qu’ 
dtant 6veill6 il ne savait pas les Nuits d' Young par cceur 
Je crois mSme que personne ne les sait en prose frangaise, 
et d’ailleurs il ne faisait de la httdrature qu’un amuse- 
ment ” 2 

* Edition of 1819, vol 1 p 141. 


“ Ibid , vol. 1 p 236. 
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In another case his patient suiTcred from a form of 
aphasia She was hemiplegic on the right side ; she had 
lost the power of reading ; could not count beyond three , 
and in her speech could use no pronouns, and was unable 
to conjugate her verbs Thus she said “ souhaita bon jom ” 
instead of vous souliattc" After treating her for a few 
weeks Deleuze restored the power of counting, and of 
reading, by spelling the words. In her speech, though 
she still employed the infinitive, she had resumed the use 
of pronouns. At this stage the cure was unhappily inter- 
rupted by the Revolution, and Deleuze lost sight of the 
patient^ 

With Deleuze the first epoch of Animal Magnetism 
may be said to end. For both the authors whose writings 
have just been considered, though their views were not 
published until much later, belong to the pre-revolutionary 
penod. Deleuze owed his interest in the subject to the 
experiments at Busancy, and made his first observations 
in 17S5. Petetin’s book, published in 1808, deals with 
experiences beginning many years before He was treating 
one of his cataleptic patients throughout the siege of Lyons 
in 1792 ; we hear the guns of the besieging force echoing 
through his pages, he was himself called away from his 
professional duties to take his place under fire , and the 
recovery of his patient was seriously retarded by the 
sanguinary reprisals exacted by the army of the National 
Convention. But the Revolution had almost stopped the 
progress of Animal Magnetism altogether The Societies 
of Harmony had dissolved. Most of the members were 
amongst the emigres, and the study itself was for a 
time discredited in the eyes of all good Republicans from 
its association with the old rigtnte. It earned further 
discredit from the fact that many of Mesmer’s early 
disciples were among those who afterwards became the 
followers and disciples of Cagliostro Up to the end of 
1788 there had been a steady flow of books and pamphlets 
on the subject But the next twenty years, according to 
' Edition of 1819, vol 1. pp. 238-239 
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Durr.m'' Uihlin/raphy nf ih^' h r)’,- pubUAirrj in France, 
furnrhed hardy .r; many lirnr, all Inhl It h not until 
the UcNloration, in fart, tint v,« fiiul Anunal Ma'picli'^m 
fully re'.lfircd to fa\our 'II.'' Ma"nrtrt and the Jc nit'-, ai 
one u nil. r pul' it, rrlnrnrd m r(>in{> uiy with tlu returning 
" L’\ hrauir fi. od dr, «jin n'- %ivaitr]U'' dc '^otncnir'-, 
avir.ail \olonticrs redein mde an noiuciu I’.arn; ct les 
baquets de Mc'-tncr, ct Ic. tnartpir'--; i n rotuul ■Inu'^ " * 

In fact, as we shall 'cc in the nc\l rlnplrr. the liaquet and 
the crisn, had pone for c\cr, lull new marvels were found to 
lake their place 

' I list iJCiUl , p. 



CHAPTER V 


HEALING BY SUGGESTION 

Progress of Animal Magnetism after the Restoration m France — 
Demonstrations of anaesthesia and clair\'oyance — ^\he\vs of Bertrand 
he attnbutes man} of the phenomena to suggestion — His description 
of the trance and its characteristics — His c\planation of "prediction” 
— He IS disposed to believe m clairvoyance and thought-transference 

T he appearance in 1813 of Deleuze’s Histoire 
antique marks, as has been said, the close of an 
epoch From that date onwards we are watching 
the incubation of a new science. For, indeed, not only 
Paris, but the whole country was now busied with the 
marvels of the magnetic trance A bi-monthly journal, the 
Annales du Magnitisine animal, had been started in 1814, 
which after a short interruption reappeared as the Bibliothhque 
du Magnitisme animal This came to an end in 1819, 
and was replaced by the Archives du MagnHisme animal, 
under the editorship of Baron d’Henin de Cuvillers There 
were, moreover, professional clairvoyants as we learn from 
frequent references in writings of this period, who seem to 
have found in the practice of clairvoyant diagnosis and 
treatment of disease a lucrative occupation. The Abb^ 
Faria claimed that he had entranced more than five thou- 
sand persons Nor was the interest in the subject confined 
to France. The Academy of Berlin in 1821 proposed a 
prize for the best essay on the subject — a prize for which 
Bertrand would have contended, but unluckily his essay 
arrived too late.^ In Russia a Commission appointed by 

* Dm Magnlitsme animal, p. 248. 
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ihc lunprior in iJ'K harl rrportfd in it'" favour. In 
I’rn'M.i .Aiul FVnnnri llv' rftu iry of Ma-nirti'm had been 
re cojpu rd, .\nil it" (\rnr’’ lonfiiud by lev to rtlrinbcr'^ 
of the tnrdic vl profr inn In fe't, ihroii'dioul Northern 
luiropr, hut r pt ri.dlj in (jrrmmy, iJi'' nru trcatnunl seem'; 
to ))n\c hern u idt ly prar ti'^-'d It u.r onl). the land of the 
immortal Ntvton"(|ui dam la cnttnrr dr. • riencer, ‘".tiivant 
l.a marchc 'e\irr dr rr\p'‘rirnr( rl rtr roh^'^rvation, a 
cKdaipne juseju'.i prvnt dr ’’oceuji'r dc mayneti'me”' 

It \\as not lony before the new treatment penetrated 
even into the P.iri" ho pilah In it. to a >oim;' phyacian, 
Ale\ander Jhrtrand, uho had b mi initntfd by Delcurc, 
p;avc a course of lecture' on .Anim.d Marru tism They 
were ^o Micccssfid and •(> I irycly .vtteuded that he f^avc 
another course m tlie following jear In the ‘ame year — 
1S20 — M Ilui'ion, chief of the taff of the Hotel Dicu, 
united an amateur, Haron Dupotel de Senne\o>, tuenty- 
fivc )carb later editor of the Jounal dn ^tisv'C^ to 
treat one of the patients m the hosjutal Mdlle Samson, age 
seventeen, belonged to that hysterical t> pe, heirs, in Janet's 
phrase, of la tmslh /vj w Inch seems almost peculiar 

to the Pans hospitals At the third attempt she yielded to 
the Magnetic treatment and fell into a refreshing sleep, from 
which she could not be roused In the somnambulic state 
she gave some account of her malady She could see her 
stomach filled \\ ith small pimples {I’oufotis), some red, some 
white , at the side of her heart there was a receptacle {poclie) 
full of blood, and a fine thread which made her heart beat 
The pimples she pronounced incurable , but she prescribed for 
the malady of the heart, and rapidly improved in health = 

M Husson, desiring to obtain proof of the reality of the 
magnetic influence apart from the imagination of the patient, 
arranged for Dupotet to be concealed in a cupboard and to 

* Foissac, Rapports cl Discussions (Pans, 1833), p 41 

“ Ibid , p 275 , Hist, acadimique, p 259 The pouch full of blood 
and the small thread which made the heart beat seem like imperfect 
reminiscences of a first lesson m anatomy But Mdlle Samson seems 
to have looked upon these structures as part of the disease 
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magnetise her from thence unseen, at a given signal. The 
experiment succeeded on three or four consecutive occasions. 
But Bertrand, who \\as present, suggested that, as all the 
trials had taken place at the hour when the patient had been 
accustomed to be magnetised, the results might be due to 
expectation. A control experiment was therefore instituted. 
Dupotet was asked to absent himself , but the same company 
assembled, the same procedure was followed, and a mock 
signal was given The patient did not fall asleep. 

As a further control experiment Dupotet was introduced 
into the ward at seven o’clock one evening, and sent Mdllc. 
Samson to sleep from a distance, at a given signal. Despite 
the precautions taken, however, to conceal Dupotet’s presence, 
Bertrand was not satisfied M. Husson, the chief of the staff, 
contrary to his usual routine, had come into the ward just 
before the experiment, and in passing the patient’s bed had 
asked whether she was asleep yet The circumstance might 
have aroused her suspicions, and it seemed possible that a 
shadow cast by the lamp might have betrayed Dupotet’s 
person, behind a curtain, a few feet off To Bertrand, there- 
fore, the experiment seemed inconclusive. But M. Husson 
and the other medical witnesses held his obj'ection to be 
over-scrupulous. 

It IS not a little remarkable that at a time when anesthetic 
drugs were wholly unknown the induction of anesthesia in 
the trance appears not to have attracted the attention of the 
early Magnetists They do, indeed— m the Reports of 1784 
and the discussions which followed — take note of the numbness 
in the limbs which occasionally accompanied the trance, but 
this was commonly attributed to the constrained attitude or, 
as by Deleuze, to the fact that the lower limbs were generally 
not included in the passes, and thus escaped the vitalising 
influence of the fluid {Htstoire critique^ vol i p 149) This 
singular omission is, of course, but another illustration — if 
another is needed — of the fact that in this region the observer 
finds what he looks for But at this date the phenomenon 
seems to have been on its way to recognition. In the year 
following the experiments at the H6tel Dieu a demonstration 
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(if 'th'T'ii V f'ivfti (1,1 {"'1 Id thr v'.irfl'i of 

Si ^iFidrlrmr ,»t,ii *^1 .'vf'O'" »i;u!''r ih'’ dtrrf lintl of tho clitcf, 
M Kt ( unirr .\ iu''\ ( '• I' 11 '■ I in r u h ( I rnmpo'cd of 

.1 ( uhi( a 1 [)!r( r of tn- I'lirm ' r ifh r I' tli in nn inch 

/',v . f ■( (^’(' Ih- - u p m hrr^l mwihcd the 

\\ hole thirl tir of th'' ' ! in, h-it th ' (> iM-nt' ('.Ore no ‘^15^11=; of 

fc(hnp In .inoth^'r r\ .1 Hi t of -uninoni^ liclcl to the 

р. ilicnt' no Iril for fiftr^ri lotnutr- v ithmit .i.t> cficct being 
procluctcl I'liithrr rsp^'fini' nt' urrr in id*' on nnotlicr ‘iiib- 
jLLl, MdlF l’tlr...uilr. .It th- Sd()‘tritfc Ani'-ng^t the 
phcnoincn.n Mipp 1 ^'(1 to liur h^'’n d''fnon'tr.itrd in thb 

с. iscwcrc cl.iirvoyin'r of th'- pdi-'nl' ov n di ■x-ed organs, 
thcpoucrof prcdirlm;' lirr ov, 11 f rr ' , of p'r .erihiiK’' for her 
o\\ n .iihncnt'-, .ind • o on Ih'^uitiir , in tin i I'-c included 
.n brilli.int ) oimp phj ■ k i in, (jcor 'ct, .uithor of .1 hook on the 
/VjWw:,' cf U, A'(r. -/:( S',sUr In .0 -ceond edition of 
th.at book he demotes ,n eh i[>tr r to hr esjierienccb in 
Magnetism IIis e.nrij death prevented his pursuing the 
stud} ; but he left behind him .a rem.arl .able testimony to the 
effect produced on him b\ uh.it he h.ui seen In a paper, 
which came to light only after his de.ath, he declared tnai 
when lie published the first edition of his book he uas a 
materialist, but the remarK.able manifestations of somnam- 
bulism “ne me pcrmircnt plus de douter de I’eMstcncc cn 
nous et hors de nous d’un principe intelligent, tout h fait 
diffdrent des evislcnces matencllcs”' Another ph}Sician u ho 
attested the marvels of Animal Magnetism, and especially 
clairvoyance {eg., of a watch held behind the head), uas Pro- 


fessor Rostan, author of the article on the subject m the 
Dtcttoiiaiy of Mcdtctne 

But with one exception the medical witnesses of this time 
count for little in the history of the science They had been 
attracted by the superficial marvels of the trance , they 
lacked the ability, or perhaps the opportunity, to pursue 
their investigations below the surface. From an un instructed 
contempt for Animal Magnetism as a relic of mediseval 
superstition they had swung round to an equally uncritical 
> Foissac, Rapports el Discttsstous (1833), P 290 
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acceptance, marvels and all All were ready to believe in 
physical action at a distance; Rostan even put forward a 
theory of a subtle nerve atmosphere, “ having a great analogy 
with electricity,” which is simply Animal Magnetism under a 
new name Some, like Georget, went so far as to find in the 
marvels of clairvoyance proof of a spiritual universe 

But Alexander Bertrand had patiently pursued his in- 
vestigations, correcting year by year his first crude impres- 
sions in the light of later experience, and in his books we 
pass at a step from the mediocval to the modern world. For 
Bertrand Animal Magnetism was a chimera. The various 
phenomena observed by his predecessors — the magnetic 
crisis , the sensations of heat and cold , the influence of the 
Baquet and the iron rod , the tree at Busancy , the stream of 
light seen by Tardy’s somnambules , the conduction by iron, 
the reflection from mirrors, the dissipation by copper , the 
effects of wax, silk, wet cards, &c., as observed by Petetin — 
the whole machinery on which the earlier writers relied as 
demonstrating the existence of a fluid — celestial, magnetic, 
or electric — he sweeps away in a word by showing that the 
results were due to the imagination of the subject, preter- 
normally alive to the least suggestion, by word, look, gesture, 
or even unexpressed thought, from the operator. It is not 
necessary to follow Bertrand in detail through the steps of 
his argument. His theory of suggestion is the modern 
theory, and by it, as we know, are explained most of the 
phenomena which to the earlier observers appeared most 
inexplicable Indeed, it is surprising how modern Bertrand’s 
book is It might have issued within the last decade from 
the H6pital Civil at Nancy It would need but a slight 
change m names, dates, and other unessential particulars to 
make it fit the times. For the three stages of the magnetic 
crisis, as observed in the Pans of 120 years ago — perturba- 
tion, “ coction,” and evacuation — ^ we should substitute the 
three classic stages of la grande hystine, as observed in the 
Pans of yesterday , and for the names of Petetin and Deleuze 
those, say, of Charcot and Gilles de la Tourette The transfer 
' See Puysegur, Z>« Magniitsme animal, p 140 
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for all of which he finds more or less exact parallels amongst 
the records of delirium and the outbreaks of spontaneous 
ecstasy described in certain religious epidemics, such as the 
Tremblers of the Ccvcnncs the Nuns of Loudun, and the 
Convulsionaries at the tomb of the Archdeacon Paris 
These characteristics are . — 

1. Division of memorj' between trance and normal life, 

2. Appreciation of time 

3. Ana;sthcsia. 

4. Exaltation of imagination, 

5 And of the intellectual faculties 

6. Instinct for remedies. 

7. Prevision. 

8 Moral inertia. 

9. Communication of the symptoms of maladies 

10 Thought-transference. 

11. Seeing without eyes. 

12. A peculiar influence exercised by the somnambulist on 

his own organism. 

Of the first five items on the list little need be said, since 
they are sufficiently recognised by modern students. The 
existence of the state of artificial somnambulism, with the 
subsequent oblivion dividing it from the waking life and the 
other characteristics above enumerated, though persistently 
denied or ignored for several generations, is too well estab- 
lished at the present time for its reality to be called into 
question. 

Just as Bertrand has explained the curious physical 
phenomena recorded by his predecessors as due simply to 
the exaltation of the imagination in the trance, so he 
attributes to exaltation of memory and of the intelligence 
generally in the state of ecstasy some of the marvels recorded 
by religious chroniclers, especially the speaking and under- 
standing of foreign tongues by demoniacs. By moral 
inertia (10) Bertrand aims at describing the passivity and 
want of initiative generally characteristic of the induced 
trance. Under the heading (12) the special influence of the 
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somnninbulc on her ou'ii orf'ani‘'rn nrc inrhifUrl, as uill be 
shown lalcr, the phcnnnu na <»f p^nulo.prr; i ion, as described 
in llic Iasi chapter, and, jo nrrally sp'\d.inp, llie control over 
invoIuntar> orftanic proccs<c*. 

But tlic rcmaimti}^ fne items arc not yet admitted by 
modern science, and for (he most p.iri probiblj ne;er will be. 
It will be observed that Bertrand does not mchirle amonf^st 
the powers claimed for sornnainbiili' t’. that clain.o}ancc of the 
interior which was so fiill\ illmtrated bj I’liysLfpir’s patients, 
and in which e\en Genr;tel seems to have been dispo'.ed to 
believe. The marvels described in the last chapiter were seen, 
so to spealv, throiirjh the ejes of the contemporary ob-,ervers 
It will be convenient now to consider them in the light 
thrown upon them by Bertrand himself, and by more modern 
investigators On tiie state of soinnambiili''m itself the 
observations of I’tiysegur and lii-- contemporaries ma>, as 
said, be taken as sub->tanliall) accurate It is after this point 
that our clifTiculties begin As regards the alleged seeing of 
the interior organism, it is to be noted that the descriptions 
given of the diseases and of the nature of the cure are in most 
cases ridiculous and show complete ignorance of anatomy. 
Most of Puysegur’s patients traced the cause of their disease 
to an internal abscess {dipof), and this abscess, whatever 
its situation, was to discharge itself by the intestinal canal, the 
nose, the mouth, or ear, and the patient would be immediately 
cured The abscess which caused young Joly’s deafness 
discharged by the nose , we hear of another patient w'ho 
suffered from an abscess in the hand, which discharged itself 
through the ear, by means of a canal which he discerned to 
connect the little finger with the head ' ^ A man whose 
work consisted in sifting wdieat saw a mass of dust caked 
together in his stomach as the cause of his w'oes = Yet 
another, after his abscess had discharged, saw its outer 
covering {jpoche) in the form of a fine membrane, firmly 
attached to the nerves, and his cure was not completed until 
the membrane had disengaged itself 3 

' Bertrand, Traiii du Soinnambtiltsmc, p 69 

® Pnysegur, Mimotres, vol 11 p 70 ^ Id , vol 1 p 125, 
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There is no need to accuse these clairvoyants of bad 
faith, we see, no doubt, in their preposterous anatomy 
the spontaneous expression of the confused ideas current 
amongst the uneducated at this date But if the diagnosis of 
the disease was not due to clairvoyance, we certainly need 
not ascribe the prediction of the results to a ptessensatton 
paiiic.tlibc. When Puys<Igur’s patients foretold much 
sufienng for themselves and the occurrence of several severe 
crises as the preliminary to a cure, we can see that in these 
predictions they were again reflecting their environment. 
The orthodox medical practice of the time encouraged the 
use of \iolcnt remedies — its chief and almost its only W’eapons 
were purges, emetics, and bleeding Mesmer had taught his 
pupils to seek sahation through violent convulsions and the 
intensification of the painful symptoms of the malady. 
Puysdgur in one place expresses a doubt whether a patient 
had been really healed " because he had not yet experienced 
the painful crises w’hich, I imagine, are essential to the cure 
of so grave a malady.” ^ 

There are several peculiarities, as Bertrand points out, in 
these “predictions.” In the first place, the convulsions and 
other crises generally occurred punctually on the stroke of the 
clock, and lasted as a rule for a measured time — half an hour, 
an hour, tw'o hours, &c. Again, the predictions were 
singularly eclectic m their subject-matter. They were con- 
cerned with such incidents as sleep, convulsions, dumbness, 
catalepsy, spitting of blood, bleeding from the nose, and so on. 
But they never foretold the occurrence of serious organic 
disease Bertrand mentions a case where a patient afflicted 
with paralysis of the left leg announced, amongst other 
predictions, that some months hence she would be affected 
with paralysis of the tongue and be unable to speak for a 
week The prediction was punctually fulfilled. But long 
before the time fell due the patient was found to be in an 
advanced stage of pulmonary phthisis, the presence of which 
not only the attendant physician but her own clairvoyance 
had failed to detect. That is a curiously limited clairvoyance 
* Puysegur, Mimoires, vol i. p, 65 
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to sinpcct others of Inti faith Above all, he uas no 
physician 

Some of the things related by him are very diHicuIt to 
accept Curiously enouph, the instance which, as he tells the 
story, caused most suspicion .at the time is one in which it is 
not difficult to credit the good faith of the patient, and that 
precisely because of the circumstance which at the time 
seemed most suggestiv e of trickery Victor, Puysdgur’s fir^t 
somnambule, some months later happened to sustain a serious 
fall, which left him with pains in the head He experienced 
some relief from bleeding, but announced in the clairvoyant 
state that there was some blood still remaining in the head 
(“ qu'il Imicstattaicorc du safi^ dans la tlte and that his cure 
would be completed by bleeding from the left nostril, which 
would occur spontaneously at a given hour a day or two 
later Puysdgur thought to convince some of his incredulous 
friends by inviting them to witness the fulfilment of the 
prediction. At the appointed time the bleeding from the left 
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nostril duly took place , but the spectators remained uncon- 
vinced, because the blood was pure, and not mixed with 
matter, as would have been the case if discharged from an 
abscess. On the assumption that the effect was due to 
self-suggostion, pure blood is precisely what we should have 
anticipated. 

But of all the facts recordedi by Puys^gur and other con- 
temporary observers the most open to suspicion is the 
alleged discharge of diseased matter by improbable routes, 
from hypothetical abscesses The analogy which leaps to the 
mind IS that of witchcraft. The hysterical or merely mis- 
chievous children, who were the chief denouncers of witches 
in this country, frequently enhanced the effect of their fits 
and convulsions by fraudulent means. They would vomit 
strange substances previously secreted in the mouth for the 
purpose , they were detected colouring their urine with ink, 
employing soap to simulate frothy saliva in pretended 
epileptic attacks, and so on. It is true that m the case of 
young Joly, recorded in the last chapter, we have credible 
and abundant testimony to the reality of his cure , and we 
have no reason to suspect the genuineness of his somnam- 
bulism. But all that does not afford a sufficient guarantee 
against trickery, and the circumstances, as shown, would have 
admitted of trickery being practised. It is precisely the 
difficulty of distinguishing between the real, the imaginary, 
and the fraudulent which for three or four generations 
repelled the majority of thinking men from the investigation 
of Mesmerism, and which still causes many medical men to 
hold aloof from the newly christened science of Hypnotism. 

Modem observers, however, claim to have produced by 
suggestion bleeding from the nose or even from the skin , 
several cases are known in which the secretion of milk has 
been restored by suggestion. There are cases recorded by 
modern French hypnotists in which blisters and suppuration 
have been so caused. Effects of this kind, indeed, do not 
appear to have been observed outside France, and Dr. 
Bramwell, after criticising the precautions taken, regards the 
evidence for blistering by suggestion as by no means 
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.•ic< kmI uu r uttii th^ ‘ prc !n ’ Ih-* ' cr.itch'--' hero 
oln if)tt ly ’ tt'//r t trict t r) , htit it i more ditht-uk to •‘-c how 
the iiitl imm Uuni of the ejehd- eouKI h.ac been jiroduccti 
rrniidiilcntiv - 

Amony.si the* p ciido phenomena, then, uhieli ineliecl auir> 
iituler tile pouerful 'Solvent of Hertrand’’* ana!y->i'’ we ma> 
place the alief^ed clairvoyance of the interior of the human 
body and the power to foresee the cour.'ie of a ditieasc .3 But 

' I!}f>noIi$uf (1903), p S} 

’ /'r.ii/c <{u Somitnmbuhsinc, p 176, D'l Afci^ri^l’srrf animal cn 
Prana:, p ^20 

^ In his e irlicr uorl, TratU ^oiir(jn»tt6ii/isfre, published in iS-ji 
Bertrand Ind not sufTicicnt experience to deternime the true signih* 
ennee of these " predictions/' and he suggested tentatncl) tint they 
might be attributed to an instinctive perception of orginic processes, 
antecedently not more incredible than the instinet winch guides the 
bird in its nesting and migration But in his Dn Maiii ctisme animal 
cii Prance, published in 1S26, he expressly repudiates the former 
explanation, and ascribes all the phenomena to predetermination ^ 1 
self-suggestion) He maintains (1) "que nous no pouvons positivcmcnt 
determiner Ics limites dans Icsqucllcs peut s'etendre cette influence 
smguliere (t c , predeterminabon) dcssomnambules sur Icur organisabon > 
(2) qu on nc peut nier quo dans la plupart dcs cas les predicbons nc 
soient reellement la cause dc I’cffct produit ” (Da Magitditsme antinal 
en France, p 420). After this plain statement it is surprising to find 
that the authors of the Histoirc acadiinique (p. 271) ridicule Bertrand 
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the four remaining faculties, viz , instinct for remedies, com- 
munication of symptoms, thought-transference, and clair- 
voyance, which Bertrand claims, though somewhat doubtfully, 
for somnambulism, require more attention. He thinks it 
probable, though his own experience does not qualify him to 
pronounce a decided opinion, that some somnambules can 
indicate the remedies appropriate to their maladies, just as the 
lower animals can seek out their appropriate food , and he 
would explain the faculty in each case as being instinctive. 
Of the ability of the somnambule in certain cases to divine 
the ailments of others, without visible means of diagnosis, he 
has no doubt, and he gives three examples from his own 
practice He brought to a somnambule a patient of his own 
whom she had never seen The chief affection in this case 
was asthma The somnambule, after being placed in rapport 
with the invalid, shortly presented all the symptoms of a 
severe asthmatical attack , she then proceeded to describe 
with great accuracy various minor ailments and pains, and 
finally a skin affection in a particular part of the body of 
which there were no external signs, and the existence of 
which was unknown even to Bertrand himself. 

He made two similar observations on another somnam- 
bule. The second I give in his own words — 

“ Voici une troisierae observation, faite sur la meme somnambule, et 
qui ne paraltra pas moms remarquable que les precedentes ]e n’avais 
pas prepare cette epreuve le hasard me la fourmt J’etais aupres de 
la somnambule, que je magnetisais endormie sur son lit, quand je vis 
entrer un de mes amis accompagne d'un jeune homme blesse depuis 
peu de temps en duel, et qui avait re9u une balle dans la tete , il etait 
encore malade de sa blessure, et venait pour consulter On me le dit a 
voix basse, sans parler du genre de la blessure , et comme la somnam- 
bule parut disposee a donner la consultabon qu'on lui demandait, je la 


for bebevmg m tlie power of somnambules to " predict ” crises, and cite 
the very page from which the above quotabon is taken in support of 
their contention It is not only magnebc somnambules who force upon 
us the perplexing choice between the fictions of the imagination and 
those of wilful deception. No doubt MM Burdin and Dubois may be 
acquitted of the graver charge, but imagmafaon of this kind in the 
authors of academic history is m itself almost criminal 



If the '.omnninbulc’ tln'jtu-*"- in th'- ^ thri- v.crL 

not due to Mibcon >ciou interpret ition of L^tcrn.1I inclicii* 
lions too slij’ht to atlr.ict the u. d mp .itteiition, her success 
may perhaps be attributed to telep xtlu Hut the cases 
described by the earlier writers are not .ufi'iciently detailed 
or sufTiciently numerous to justify any certain conclusion 
In thought-transference {cotrttyit’tCiJtuiK liis pdiscis) Ber- 
trand IS disposed to bchc\c because of the abundant testi- 
mony to be found in the religious chronicles referred to As 
an illustration of the general belief in earlier times in such a 
faculty, he points out that the ability to read the thoughts of 
those around was regarded by the Church as the touchstone 
of demoniac possession Further, though he had himself 
witnessed no clear instance of its operation, he thinks the 
testimony of his contemporaries too strong to be set aside 

» «//''= not the patient, but the inner voice which seemed to the 
somnarabule to speak from her stomach 
” Traiil, &c , pp 232-234 
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He IS inclined to explain by thought-transference the “ mag- 
netic mobility ” which Puys^gur observed in Madeleine and 
other subjects, and the action at distance which some of his 
contemporaries claim to have witnessed. 

Again, he finds it difficult to refuse credence to a faculty 
of vision at close quarters without the aid of the eyes Not 
only IS such a faculty attested by Petetin’s experiments, but 
amongst Bertrand’s contemporaries there were several persons 
who had witnessed instances of its apparent operation ^ This 
question of clairvoyance at close quarters will be further con- 
sidered in the next chapter. Recent research has not brought 
any confirmation of the belief. And two points with regard 
to it may be noted here In the first place, none of those 
who have expressed their belief in the possibility of vision 
by the pit of the stomach or the back of the head or the 
toes or fingers have ever attempted to explain how the 
alleged transference of visual sensibility to the nerves supply- 
ing those parts of the body could possibly supply the place 
of the complicated optical instrument which in normal life 
furnishes us with the means of seeing Let it be assumed 
that under certain conditions in certain somnambules the 
skin of the toes or the back of the head may become as 
sensitive to light as the surface of the retina. Would that 
explain how the somnambule could read a printed book with 
her toes or the back of her head ? Even the retina — which 
has, after all, had a lifelong training in the business — is 
assisted in its task by adjustable lenses and curtains and 
what not Where in these cases of abnormal vision do we 
find the necessary apparatus for focussing the divergent rays? 
If, then, the observers who testify to this power of clairvoy- 
ance had boldly claimed it as a possession of the soul itself, 
unhampered by any clumsy corporeal apparatus, their position 
would at least be intelligible But Petetin claimed this 
marvellous power for a mere fluid, a mechanical emanation , 

* In addition to Petetin and Deleuze, Georget, and Rostan, Bertrand 
cites the testimony of Despmes, a physician of Aix, another doctor, 
Delpit, and the case of Baron Strombeck's somnambule, described in 
Chapter XI {Du MagnSltsme animal en France, pp 445-466) 
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inttrcsl both for jiAtholopv .mil thcr.tfi-iitiC'i On one 
occasion Ikrlrand told ,i soninainbiilt. to remember on 
wakmK n -son^ which harl b.cn siino To another som- 
nambulc he {^a\c the command that she should willingly 
submit to cold baths which had b.en {irtscribed for her, and 
from which she had hitherto shrunk Both .suggestions were 
fulfilled t Again, a ease is recorded in the Av.vmIcs dtt 
MasiitHisvic^ A young girl was told in the trance that 
she should go at a certain hour to a particular house and 
ask for the magnetiser When the appointed time came the 
girl, w'ho was awake and in her normal state, felt the impulse 
to go to the house, but knowing nothing of the preceding 
circumstances, thought it altogether unreasonable. She 
nevertheless obeyed it 

" Traxli dll Somiiambulisme, p 285. . Yqj p ^72, 
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\\c Mliy iiiitc th it i!i th*' litf r ititr ' ol tlu (Ktc ur 
the t irlir t It) t itic' Ilf th" p I t hy().ri’ti* fulfilrn nt of 
jtiticlto;v in the tr.mc", .i p{n " of the. • ubject which 

has allnmcd imieh proninu-rn >_ in rt tent titnt-> from it^ 
interest both for p jcholo^'y ,nn<l therapeutics On one 
occasion Ikrtrand told a somnatnbalc to ri.mtmbor on 
uakinf^ a sonjr which Iiatl b.en simj’ To another *1001- 
nambulc he f^ave the command tliat she should willingly 
submit to cold baths which had been prescribed for her, and 
from which she had hitherto shrunk. Both suggestions were 
fulfilled * Again, a c.asc is recorded in the Antilles du 
MagitHtsvic- A young girl \\ns told in the trance that 
she should go at a certain hour to a particular house and 
ask for the magnetiser When the appointed time came the 
girl, who was aw'akc and m her normal state, felt the impulse 
to go to the house, but knownng nothing of the preceding 
circumstances, thought it altogether unreasonable She 
nevertheless obeyed it 

' Traiit dll Somnavibultsinc, p 285, • VqI vi p -’72 
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LATER FRENCH COMMISSIONS 

Discussion at the Acadcmj of Mcdicmc in 1825 — a committee of 
in\eslicition appointed — Tlieir subjects Celine, Mdlle Samson, Paul 
Vilhgrand — Their Report endorses prevision and clairvojance — 
Anmsllicsia in trance — the ease of Madame Plantin, and of Oudet’s 
patient reception b} the Academy of reports on these two eases — 
The Academy in 1S37 appoints another Commission to investigate tlic 
subject — Their Report unfavourable — Burdin's prize for clairvo3ance — 
Evpcnmcnts with Mdlle Pigcairc, Teste’s subject, Mdlle Prudence, 
and others — ^Tlie pnze not awarded 

T he experiments made in 1820 and 1821 in the Hotel 
Dicu, the Salpctncre, and other public institutions 
had alarmed the General Council of the Hospitals ; 
and a decree was issued forbidding the further practice of 
Animal Magnetism in any of the State hospitals Of 
Bertrand we have no news after the publication of his second 
book in 1S26 He died a few years later. There seemed 
then some danger that the whole question of the induced 
trance and the attendant phenomena might be left to be 
investigated by uninstructed laymen and exploited by pro- 
fessional quacks. However, in 1825 a young doctor, P. 
Foissac, approached the Medical Section of the Royal 
Academy of Medicine and offered to provide somnambules 
if they would appoint a Commission to investigate the sub- 
ject The Section proceeded in the matter with due circum- 
spection. They appointed a committee of five to consider 
the question whether it was suitable for the Academy to con- 
cern itself with the question or no On December 13, 1825, 
this Committee reported by the mouth of M. Husson, and 
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recommended the Section to nnderlalce the inquiry. The 
rcadini; of the preliminary report ua*! followed by a heated 
discussion, which was prolonfjed over the nc\t three sittings 
There is no need to analyse the debate in fietail The argu- 
ments of the oi)poncnts are by now sufl'iciciilly familiar In 
the course of the fourscore ye.ars which have intervened they 
have been reproduced, ir.utatt^ vuttar.dts, in the annals of 
ev'cry medical society in the civilised world Some of the 
speakers had studied the subject for years, and were con- 
vinced that all the phenomena reported, “or at least ninc- 
tenths of them," were due to illusion and jugglery. It was 
pointed out that the whole subject had been investigated by 
the Commissions of 17S4 , there was no need to reopen a 
chose jugt'c Moreover, it was clear that Mesmer was a 
quack and Puysdgur a man without scientific training; from 
Germany and the Scandinavian countries, wlicrc the doctrine 
was most rife, had notoriously proceeded too many extrava- 
gant systems and erroneous beliefs alike in medicine and 
philosophy Let the system be judged by its results ; the 
German physicians could not show a higher proportion of 
cures than the French Even if there were anything in it — 
and some of those who opposed the appointment of the 
Commission (M Recamicr, for instance, who had, in 1S21, 
witnessed the painless application of a moxa in the Salle 
Samte Madeleine) were willing to admit so much — it would 
be beneath the dignity of the Academy to undertake the 
inquiry, for the subject had fallen into the hands of quacks 
and charlatans, who made a lucrative living out of their 
alleged clairvoyance Nay, the very appointment of an 
academic Commission would be taken as endorsing the pre- 
tensions of these pernicious impostors, and would unsettle 
the minds of the rising generation, delivering tliem over to 
mediaeval superstition Moreover, it was a very difficult sub- 
ject to investigate, since so many of the phenomena depended 
on the good faith of the subject , and if all that was said of 
it proved true, it would still not be of the smallest use m 
medicine — let the physicists or somebody else take it up 
Conversely, another argued that it was not a subject for 
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inquiry either by physicists or physiologists, since the alleged 
manifestations transcended all the laws of Nature, and an 
Academy of Medicine was not competent to investigate the 
properties of the soul Last, and most singular argument of 
all, there were such grave moral dangers arising from the 
abuse of the magnetic influence that it would be most unde- 
sirable for any responsible body of trained investigators to 
have anything to do with such a disagreeable business. 

The supporters of the motion had, as may be imagined, 
the best of the argument , they had also the majority of the 
votes , the recommendation was finally carried by thirty-five 
to twenty-five, and a Commission was appointed on February 
28, 1826 

The Commission as finally constituted consisted of MM. 
Leroux, Bourdois de la Mothe, Double, Magendie, Guersent, 
Thilleye, Marc, Itard, Fouquier, Gueneau de Mussy, and 
Husson. MM. Magendie and Double, however, at an early 
period withdrew from the Commission , the final Report was 
signed by all the nine remaining members 

The Commission began its labours by experimenting with 
Foissac’s somnambule C 61 ine, but at that period obtained 
with her no results of value They then turned their atten- 
tion to the hospitals , but after a few observations had been 
made on patients in the H6tel Dieu and the Charit6 the 
Council General of the Hospitals again interposed and forbade 
them to continue The Commissioners were thus forced to 
depend upon private sources , and unfortunately few subjects 
appear to have been forthcoming The inquiry dragged on 
for about five years, during which period experiments were 
made upon no more than twelve or fourteen persons who 
gave unmistakable proofs of being amenable to the magnetic 
influence 

No doubt the Commissioners were seriously hampered by 
being precluded from making observations in the hospitals 
Further, no member of the Commission was able himself to 
magnetise, and they were thus unable to pursue their investi- 
gations m their private practice Forced to rely upon the 
assistance of Foissac and Dupotet, their field of investigation 
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u.T^ iinlurally rc''-lrictcf! to the prc^'cntcrl to them by 

thcT two {^cntlcnim, tno’*l of thrtn 'cicctcfl apparently for 
the c\hibition of rcir>atinnal rffert* Atul, iiuEcrl, the Com- 
miSMoncr'^ appear pcnrrally to have allf»ucrl thern':clves to be 
pmcicf! in their litu ' of inquiry by Ihc^e luo cnthiisiaiitic 
ajnatcur«5 of the tnarvclloii*. I*'or, tiolv. itlrtanrim^j the cliffi- 
cultie'', it 1 *^ iinpos' ihle to • tippo <' that the Commi'^'^ioncrs 
could not, if tluy had wished, ha\c fomul a more profitable 
field for their iin estiyation Hertrand'*; second book, con- 
tainiiift the fruit of his later re .earchc . and his mature reflec- 
tions, was puhlishcfi at the oui« t of the Commission’s five 
years’ inquirv Ilertrand had riven ro-^tnl reasons for ascrib- 
inp; all the phenome iia which tlie Commission had to invcsti- 
fjate either to the imaqination of the patient or to a peculiar 
psycholo;^ical state induced by p )cholo;^ical causes And 
he had shown that this peculiar p .) choloqical state possessed 
many characteristics in common with delirium and religious 
ecstasy on the one hand, and with spontaneous noctambulism 
on the other It was probably open to the Commission to 
have enlisted Bertrand’s aid in their mquir)' It was certainly 
open to them to have profited by his c\pcricncc, to have 
repeated his observations, to have verified his conclusions 
But they did nothing of the kind Bertrand’s name is not 
mentioned, and his theories arc dismissed in a single line of 
the Report. 

The Commission was obsessed, as all tlicir predecessors 
had been obsessed, with the idea of a mysterious external 
agent as the active cause of all the phenomena. Confining 
themselves strictly to the physiological side of the inquirj', 
they do not, indeed, presume to define this agent as a fluid, 
celestial, magnetic, or vital But their whole Report is based 
upon the preconception of something passing from operator 
to subject in the process of magnetisation , and the very 
vagueness of their conception enables them to discuss with a 
light heart such marvels as prediction of the future and vision 
without the aid of eyes This presumption necessarily guided 
the whole course of their inquiry, which was directed to dis- 
covering incontrovertible proofs of the action of this hypo- 
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thetical influence. Generally speaking, they found that the 
influence was conveyed by actual contact or by passes, but m 
some cases they claimed to have demonstrated its effect to 
have been produced by the mere will of the operator, without 
the knowledge of the subject. The Commissioners, mainly, 
no doubt, because of their scanty opportunities for observa- 
tion, scarcely touch on the question of the curative influence 
of ]\Iagnetism They found that healthy subjects are rarely 
subj’ect to the influence. Of the sick, most experience only 
slight or equivocal results, such as could readily be attributed 
to normal causes. But in a few cases the state of somnam- 
bulism was induced They pass lightly over, or completely 
neglect, most of the unsensational, but none the less 
significant, characteristics of this state, already described by 
Bertrand They briefly record, however, experiments and 
observations tending to prove lapport with the magnetiser 
and complete insensibility to all other sounds except his 
voice insensibility to pain, oblivion on waking, and in one 
case extraordinary increase of muscular power. The patient 
in this case, a young law student named Paul Villagrand, 
who had suffered for more than eighteen months from 
paralysis of the left side, was unable, in the normal state, using 
both hands, to mark more than 3 1 kilogrammes on the . 
dynamometer On one occasion in the somnambulic state, 
to prove his strength, he lifted one of the Commissioners and 
whirled him round, and then pressed the dynamometer until 
the scale marked 160 kilogrammes 

Amongst the more dubious phenomena which the Com- 
mission reported as proved are influence at a distance without 
the knowledge of the subject, intuition of the diseases of 
others, the prediction, months ahead, of epileptic fits, and 
vision with closed eyes The material available for the 
research, as said, was rather meagre , and two at least of the 
somnambules, Mdlle C 61 ine and Mdlle. Samson, were trained 
subjects, and not above the suspicion of fraud The Com- 
mittee showed little judgment in their experiments and 
extreme rashness in their conclusions. They completely 
ignored the reasons given by Bertrand for adopting an alter- 
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native explanation of the allcf'ctl power of prevision, and 
deliberately cho>c the more •-cn'^ ilional interpretation, which 
Bertrand's mature experience had caused him to reject In 
any case the data on which tluir conclusions were founded 
were quite insufTicient '1 he allej'ed {ihenomcna of prevision 
had been observed m tw‘o ca-cs onI> One subject only — 
Mdlle Celine — had [iroved her ability to diaynosc and pre- 
scribe for the ailments of other I he ure itest marvel of all 
— clairvoyance— had been flemonstratcri only m two eases 

The Report was read before the Xeademy m June, iS 3 l,by 
M. Husson, who had been clcpuled by the Commission to 
draw it up It was not liKcly that a document which set 
forth on so narrow a basis of fact such astoundm" conclusions 
would f^ain the favour of the medical world, when the careful 
and lonj^-contmucd ob-'crvations and sober reasomn" of 
Bertrand had failed to wm a hcarinj^ Some of those present 
desired an opportunit) for discu^smjj it, but Husson objected 
on the ground that, as the work of the Commissioners 
consisted of rigorous experiments, there was nothing to 
discuss, unless, indeed, the intelligence or the integrity of the 
Commissioners themselves were to be called in question* 
This statement is sufficient m itself to show how unfitted the 
Commissioners w’crc to discharge their task. Some writers, 
indeed, have proposed to throw the whole burden on Husson, 
alleging that the rest of the Commissioner* made themselves 
responsible only for the accurate statement of the facts, 
Husson, as reported, for the conclusions based upon thcm = 
But this contention is hardly consistent with the fact that the 
whole of the Commissioners append their signatures without 

* ‘‘Que le travail dc la CommibSion reposant tout enlicrc sur des 
experiences ngorcuses, il ne pouvail donner lieu a aucunc cspucc de 
discussion, a moms qu’on n'altaquat Ics lumieres ou la moralite des 
Commissaires " (Foissac, op cti., p 209) The Academy declining to 
publish the Report, that task was undertaken by Foissac, who also 
published a summary of tlie sev'cral discussions on the subject Husson 
himself corrected the proofs of Foissac’s book, so far at least as relates 
to his own share in the matter So the Foissac Report, from w’hich the 
statement in the text is quoted, may be taken as authoritafavc. 

’ Hist acad , pp 332 and 435, note 
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reserve to the Report. Whatever the explanation, Husson 
successfully evaded all attempts to bring about a discussion 
on the subject of the Report, and the Academy took no 
further action in the matter. 

This ill-considered Report, no doubt, did much to hinder the 
recognition of the subject amongst men of common-sense 
generally The line taken by the authors of the Histoire 
acadiimque in dealing with the subject is a sufficient 
indication of the attitude of the official medical world. 
MM. Burdin and Dubois pour out their contempt indiscri- 
minately on everything connected with Animal Magnetism , 
the very existence of the state of artificial somnambulism 
and the induction of anaesthesia share m the general 
discredit ^ 

The practice of Animal Magnetism and the induction of 
somnambulism were not, however, left solely to enthusiastic 
amateurs and professional clairvoyants Among the younger 
members of the medical profession there were some who made 
use of the auxiliary placed within their reach , and through 
the action of one of them, a young physician named Hamard, 
the subject again came before the Academy at the beginning 
of 1837 Amongst the instances cited by the Commission of 
1826-1831 to prove insensibility to pain was a case of which 


* The treatment of the Report and the reporter by the authors of the 
His/ acad can scarcely recommend itself to the judicious reader. 
MM Burdin and Dubois, not content with criticising every observation 
and controverting every argument in the Report, expend a large 
amount of petty spite in ridiculing the language employed by the 
reporter One of their comments may be quoted, no silher or more 
spiteful than the similar notes which they append to almost every page 
of their account. The Report states that the somnambule will 
occasionally be deaf to the loudest sounds, such as the clanging of a 
copper vessel, “ la chuie dun meuble,” &c To which statement the 
Htsiotre acadimique appends a note “M Husson a voulu ici mettre un 
certain choix dans les termes, ennoblir ses details , mats le fait est qu’il 
s’agit tout simplement d’une buche qu’il a jetee par terre” (p 439) The 
comment is not only small-minded and silly, but incorrect In the 
account of the actual experiment as given by the joint authors them- 
selves (p. 387) we find “ le rapporteur jeta sur le parquet une table el une 
buche ” 
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Ihcv had not. thrnv-cKo*. hrrn l>iit which had been 

reported at the time to the Srrtion f>f Siirpcry of the 
Academy Madame Pi.intm, ,iy( fl t) j. un'- 'ufftriny from an 
ulcerated cancer m tlu rij^ht hrr r t, <>f '.otne } car';’ '^tandinp 
M Cloquet w.i*; r.dkd in in A})til. iS'’o, to op' rate, and the 
paticntk medical attendant. M (’haprliin, (h ired, uith M 
Cloquet’s consent, to put her inlfi the ■ omn.imbuhc trance 
duriufj the operation of cstirp.itins; the tumour 'I he experi- 
ment was a complc le success 'I he patient prepared herself 
for the operation and seated her'clf in tlu chair, v iihoul being 
held or bound 'I he op- r.ition he led ten or tucKe mmutes, 
and the patient remained throughout pcrkctly calm, bctr.a} ing 
no sign of pain or uneasme s, and coiucr.ing ciuietl) with 
the operator The pulse and breathing remained unchanged 
The patient w.as not wakened from the trance until tuo d.ays 
later She then retained no recollection of the operation, but 
on seeing her children .ind hearing uhat h.ul taken place 
became so profoundly affected that it was thought prudent 
again to induce the trance The Section harl been sufficiently 
interested m M Cloquet's report to appoint a committee of 
inquirjx But the relatnc.s refused to allou the Committee, 
or any member of it, to sec the patient, who, in fact, died 
of pleurisy within three weeks of the operation The 
Committee, however, assisted at the autopsy, and reported 
that the clairvoyant’s statement that her liver w.as diseased 
proved to be incorrect Apparently the Committee and the 
Section considered that this circumstance dispensed them 
from the necessity of paying any further attention to the 
matter A w^oman who w'as capable of telling a falsehood 
about her own liver w'as clearly not to be trusted w’hcn she 
pretended to feel no pain during a surgical operation 

M Cloquet’s case, as said, had taken place in 1S29 But in 
1836 the young doctor Hamard invited a member of the 
Academy, M Oudet, to extract a tooth from a somnambulic 
patient The operation was successfully performed , it made 
some noise in the Press, but M Oudet refrained from 
reporting it to the Academy. Some weeks later, in January, 
1837, in reply to a challenge from a colleague, he explained 
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III 


that he had deliberately kept silence, fearing to involve the 
Academy in a fruitless discussion, “car les faits ne se 
discutent pas, on les accepte ou on les rejette, il n’y a pas de 
troisi^me parti ^ prendre ” To satisfy his colleagues’ wishes, 
however, he consented to speak, but he warned them that he 
was not prepared to discuss the question of Magnetism, and 
that he must confine himself strictly to the role of an 
historian What follows is curiously significant of the 
reluctance of medical men to imperil their reputation by even 
the remotest contact with Animal Magnetism. From 
Oudet’s speech it must have been inferred that he was himself 
going to describe to his colleagues what he had seen and 
done — for how else could he play the part of an historian ? 
Perhaps at the actual meeting of the Academy he did so , 
but in the official bulletin of the Society we find, not a speech 
by Oudet, but a report by the magnetiser, Hamard, given 
“ with the approval of M. Oudet ” * 

The patient was a woman of twenty-five, exceptionally 
nervous and sensitive to pain She showed tlie utmost dread 
of the operation when it was proposed to her, and almost had 
an attack of convulsions Hamard succeeded, however, in 
inducing the trance , the patient’s insensibility was tested by 
the ordinary processes, by pricking her severely in several 
places with a pin, and by holding her finger for some seconds 
in the flame of a candle. In reply to a direct question Oudet 
testified that the skin was burnt by the flame. The tooth was 
then extracted, but the patient did not seem to know what 
had happened, and took no notice of the suggestion that she 
should wash out her mouth. Awakened from the trance she 
was astonished and relieved to find that her tooth was gone 
Here were two plain statements of fact. It is curious to 
see the effect of them upon the Hite of the medical profession 
in France Two or three doctors described in their own 
practice operations at which the patients by mere force of 
will had suppressed all signs of pain , the authors of the 
Histoire acadirmque recall that m the Conscription recruits 
would frequently feign epileptic fits and maintain their 

' Utst acad , p 453. 
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siimilnt( (I iii'-ciiMhilit) tliiotij'li tnh f.nh’y '■f’^.rrr tr-I' Several 
•speakers pl.mil) mtim.iltil tluii h'hrfUut l)')th ( Inqiirt aiul 
Outlet h.nd been (let civ rd by their pitirnt*- Jii t a', the one 
side vv.is obst ed bv* the idr i of M.K'ur trm, "> the medical 
world vva'. obscsed b) tlm idr i of fraud I'or llu most part 
fraud was iin[Mittd In the 'ul)jcet f'tily Hut Jhirdm and 
Dubois do not hc .it.itc to r\p!.iin the allr 'cd induction of 
somnambulism at a du tarn c. of v hie h tv o nr three c were 
recorded in Ilusson's Report,!)) «oIhi mn t)''lv rt ti the subject 
and the ofieratnr I he operator w a M bor ac, a member of 
their ow n j)rofession. * 

With subjects who were for the mo t part [)oor, uncdii- 
catccl, ami liable to .dl the mfirmilies .mtl p^rveraons which 
accompan) the h) sierical temperament, there was, no doubt, 
good reason for suspecting fraud as the true cause of the 
marvels recounted by the rn.agneli^er Mdlle Celme and 
her tribe, as we have s-.cn m recent time- at the Charite 
under the late Dr Lu) s, wall aivva) s finrl vva) s and means of 
fulfilling what is e\[)ected of them Hut the case of Madame 
Plantin was not that of an hysterical girl, willing at no cost 
to herself to humour the fancies of her magneliser by going 
into pretended convulsions, or surreptitiously glancing under 
closed eyelids Madame I’lantm was an old woman, about 
to submit herself to a serious and, as it proved, fatal opera- 
tion Nor was it here simply a question of a firm will Either 
Madame Plantin was in a somnambulic trance, and insensible 
to pain, or else she deliberately feigned to be so, and feigned 
also the vivid emotion with which, on waking from her simu- 
lated trance, she received the congratulations of her children. 
What conceivable motive could have induced an elderly 
woman, on the threshold of death, to undertake and carry 
through a prolonged deception of this kind ? But the last 
word of fanatic incredulity docs not rest with the French 
physicians of 1S37 It was reserved for an English surgeon 
ten years later to suggest tliat remorse for the part vv Inch she 
had played contributed to bring about poor Madame Plantin’s 
death.= 

' Htsi acad , pp. 415, 416, nole. 


“ See Zoist, vol. 1. p. 209 
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Possibly even the Academy felt that the hypothesis of 
deliberate fraud in such a case was beaten a little too thin, 
and that the subject could not be so summarily dismissed 
At any rate, before the conclusion of the adjourned dis- 
cussion on Oudet’s case, a letter was received from a young 
physician, Berna, offering to demonstrate on some subjects of 
his own facts conclusive in favour of Magnetism. It was 
resolved to accept the invitation, and a committee of nine 
members, including Oudet himself and Dubois (of Amiens), 
part author of the Histoire acadiviique^ was appointed to 
meet M. Berna The chief phenomena which M Berna 
proposed to demonstrate to the Committee at the outset 
were the state of somnambulism, insensibility to pain, and 
the action of his unexpressed will on the somnambule, as 
shown by the loss or restoration of movement and sensation 
in any particular limb The subject was a young woman of 
seventeen or eighteen years of age. Three sittings were 
devoted to experiments on the lines indicated above, but the 
results were quite inconclusive The insensibility and the 
inability — real or alleged — to move the limbs failed to corre- 
spond with the intention of the magnetiser, dictated to him by 
the Committee. The Committee obviously suspected the 
young woman of deliberately feigning trance, insensibility, 
and immobility. In the light of fuller knowledge there seems 
no reason to doubt the genuineness of the exhibition , but 
Berna was clearly mistaken in attributing the results to his 
unexpressed will For when, under the stringent conditions 
enforced by the Committee, no indication of his intention v.as 
allowed to appear, the subject found herself at fault, and the 
results followed at random. 

Failing to find any proof of Magnetism in these incon- 
clusive results, the Committee asked Berna for a more 
decisive test At the fourth and last sitting a new subject, 
a woman of thirty, attended for the purpose of demonstrating 
clairvoyance and transposition of sensation. Again, under 
the strict conditions imposed by the Committee, the marvel 
failed of demonstration The subject’s eyes were bandaged 
and cards or other objects were held bcliind her head or on 

I 
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licr forrlimd, b-iti ' in r\rTy ri-'' i"nnr.ifit of the 

object Not o.il\‘ flul th<' -iibj'’ £ fill to fb fii)^ V tnt VmT 5 
there, blit 'hr tiiifortutt itrlv r- o. rd to fD ''fib'' uhil VmXi 
tiol there. *1 hf' (I''ino.i tr.itioa "-rtni- 1 to th'’ ( otruiiittcc 
concUi'ibc of fr.oitl It'-rn i u.i- not jirriiired to offer any 
more '•object foi e\{)''ntn'':it , ito o£h''r m lon'-tri'r re [londcd 
lo llic C'otnmittrr’'^ lUMtation, t-'U'-'l ihroti 'h .ndveftocment 
m the I’rc '•, to •tibnul th'-oi ''Kc' .itui tie ir j)\li''nt'; to in- 
\c';tinalion , niul iht t fxmnittrr on July ly, jS^y, prc'cntcd 
lo the Acadeinj their Krji )rt tfi 'tuiitinrrin ' tlie rc.iills 
they foiiiu) tint no proof b nl b'''.i afford'-rl f>f lii'' c\etcnco 
of the alle;'( fl maynrtir • omn \tnl>ttlrfn. nor f'f tiie abolition 
or restoration of 'rn'ibilit\. nor of indierf! piral) 1=:, nor of 
the mfliicncc of the tinc'-prc '-d uill of tii'' operator, nor of 
transposition f>f the '■eii" , nor (if rlair\ovancc In con- 
nection V ith the lasi-innied • ufjject, they reyarded the 
attempts of the clair\oyant to dr erib'- limr;'' uhich ucrc 
not really there as •ji'.^cially 'lynificant 'I he\ concluded 
that Berna had Inin elf been deecn-ed, and *au no reason 
to doubt tliat all oilier mayneli'er. ucrc in hie case "If 
they have ans tinny to shov , they have not \entiircd to 
produce It in the full byht of day , they ha\e not ven- 
tured to challenge the approval or condemnation of the 
Academy ” ‘ 

The reading of the Report elicited a vehement and not 
altogether unreasonable protest from M. Ilusson The 
verdict, based upon a few hours' c\perimcnts with two 
subjects, could at most be accepted as a verdict upon 
M Berna's pretensions, it was not a judgment passed 
upon Animal Magnetism. But Husson found no sup- 
porters , the question was put to the vote, and the 
conclusions of the Report adopted by a very large 
majonty. 

But the verdict of the Academy of Medicine seemed likely 
to have small immediate effect upon tlie future of Animal 
Magnetism, which offered a lucrativ'e and unlaborious liv'eli- 
hood to so many medical clairvoyants and itinerant enter- 

’ HtsI acad., p. 51 1 
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tainers In both cases the chief item in the programme 
was this ver}’^ clair\'oyance or transposition of vision Again, 
from the scientific standpoint this alleged faculty was the 
only one of all the marvels vaunted by the magnetiser which 
could be readily tested. Somnambulism, insensibility to pain, 
paralysis, could all be feigned , the predictions of epileptic 
fits could be made to work out their own fulfilment ; the 
description of diseased organs must wait for its verification 
until the death of the patient But vision without eyes could 
be tested on the spot and without the possibility of error 
or deception. Moved by tliese considerations, a member of 
the Academy, M Burdin, deposited with a notary the sum of 
three thousand francs as a prize for the person who should 
first prove his ability to read without the aid of eyes.'^ A 
committee was appointed to examine the claims of any 
candidates who should present themselves The Committee 
met on January 2, 1838, to consider six letters from pro- 
vincial doctors and others describing the clairvoyance of 
their subjects M. Ricard, of Bordeaux, assured the Com- 
mittee that there were more than a thousand magnetisers 
who could demonstrate clairvoyance in their subjects Dr 
Despines, of Aix, had witnessed transposition of sensation at 
least five hundred, probably a thousand, times. But none of 
the Committee’s correspondents were ready to submit their 
subjects forthwith to examination Some found a difficulty 
in conveying themselves and their clairvoyants to Paris ; 
others required a longer time to enable their clairvoyants 
to develop their powers to perfection. In other cases the 
relatives refused their consent to a trial in public. In the 
event two magnetisers only presented themselves before 
the Committee , and only one somnambule was actually 
offered for examination, M Pigeaire, a doctor from Mont- 
pelier, came to Pans in May, 1838, bringing with him his 

* Htsioire acadSmtque, p 575 The onginal wording runs, “ sans le 
secours des yeux et de la lumiere” But the last four words were 
subsequently omitted on the representations of M Pigeaire that his 
clairvoyant found it essential that the object should be strongly illu- 
minated 
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youiif; flattrhtrr, uho v .-t- .ill’’ 'r>| \n h- rAirvoynnt After 
•^pcncli(ij» 'onir urrf - jti ytvid/ <'‘~!(rt,rtr \tin;in of lin 
flniir^htc r’' povrr' to xArioU* fii-tiruMn li^fl p-^r oin, he 
role to the ('otnitiilter for lo ipp at lli*' 'imc 
time iiulic.atmp tlm lui'~ up 'H x'.I.itij hr urhrrl th^ evp^'u- 
mcul to proreef! 'I h"' ('o;nuuttrr iMturifl) rrpltrfl tint it 
w.n for liiem to drlrrmin'' thr r»>'u!itio.i- 'I In f'otnmittcc 
lintl prepared a ■rrrru of l>!\rl 'III. - , eo.itrnrfl a- to be 
‘uispeiulcfl by iron uire"^ about i\ uu h'-- in frool of the face. 
Tim, while efTirlually r’-rludiir' all r ij of h'’’ht from the 
object to b” dr enh'-d, would Ini-r rn ’.bl-'d tin (‘ommittrc to 
w alch the e\ e . of the ' ubjr t ()n th* p'oj) > < d '' rerti bcin!^ 
shown to M I'lopure, lu f>bjri tr 1 tint it v a' c o'fni.'il to 
exclude lipht from tin •ubjrrt''^ ryt , and Im proffered for 
use a baudaf'e of blael \rUrt, 'tub a' tin rIairi.oyant v as in 
the habit of mmj; M Double, tlm prr tdeut of the Com* 
millce, poiuterl out to M I’l/t ure that tht batidaf^e, which 
w as onlj’ tw o or three mche broul.v.n r ;rcely laryc enoiij:;h 
to form an effeclnc .safeguard lb intimated that it would 
be acceptable to the Committee if it were made somev hat 
larger, so as to co\er part of the cheel s M I’lgeaire replied 
that it was essential to the succeoS (jf the experiment that the 
face should not be co\crcd, on the ground, as he seems to 
have suggested, that \ision was possibly effected by means of 
the fifth nerve which supplies the face M Double, who, like 
the rest of the Committee, had received accounts of Mdllc. 
Pigeaires demonstrations and had grounds for something 
more than suspicion, pointed out that under such conditions, 
however carefully the eyes were plastered and the enveloping 
andage applied, it was always possible for crevices to be 
left, or to develop subsequently, through which light might 
penetrate to the eyes The Committee were willing, how’- 
ever, to accept M. Pigcaire’s bandage, with all its imper- 
ections, if he would consent that the book to be read should 
e held not, as was Mdlle. Pigeaire’s custom, on her lap or on 
t e ta le that is, below the level of the eyes — but directly in 
ront of the eyes, so that no ray of light could reach the eye 
except through the bandages M. Pigeaire refused to accept 
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tlic'c condition^, and Mdllc Rlgcairc did nol pursue licr 
candidature for the prire’ 

The only ‘^omnambulc whose claim appears to ha\o 
been actually tested by the Committee, and that not until 
the olTcr of the prirc had been specially prolonged for a 
tweUemonth bc\ond the original term of two years, was 
a subject magnetised by Dr. Teste, afterwards well known 
as a writer on the subject Teste informed the Committee 
that he had two subjects who could read writing enclosed 
in cardboard or wooden boxes, the sole condition being 
that they should be informed of the direction of the lines 
of print or writing. The Committee accordingly prepared 
sc\eral boxes, each containing some printed or written 
characters From these a small square cardboard box 
was chosen The box was handed to the somnambulc, 
V ho in handling and turning it round broke one of the 
paper bands which secured iL Finallj*, after the lapse of 
an hour, she announced that she could sec two lines of 
print, and that she could read the two words " uous sovivtcs” 
The box on being opened was found to contain stv lines 
of poctrj' quoted from La Gttenc dc Juguitha, by Leprevost. 
Neither of the two words given by the somnambulc 
occurred in the quotation With this, their first and last 
c> periment, the labours of the Burdin Committee termi- 
nated In reporting the results to the Academy M Double 

’ M. Pigtaircs .account of the interview with M Double {Ptiisiancc 
dc rhkclrtctU ainmalc, P.ins, 1839) does not differ materially from that 
gi\tn bj the authors of the //is/ acad , on which the account in the 
t<.\t IS based But the former quotes from the Gazette Midicalc of July 
28, 1S38, a detailed report professing to give an account of an actual 
experiment made by the Commission on Mdllc. Pigeairc, in which the 
girl IS reported to have contorted her face and her body, and thus dis- 
placed the bandages sufficiently to read. As no such experiment ever 
took place before the Commission, Pigeairc is naturally indignant. 
MM Burdin and Dubois, in commenting on the matter, throw the 
whole blame on Pigcaire for accepting the report witliout verifying it 
from the archives of the Academy But as both Pigeairc and the 
authors of the Htst. acad. arc agreed that the report in the Gazette 
Midteale contained grave misstatements of fact, it was surely the duly 
of the Academy to have corrected it 
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pr*i[in'rtl tint tlnmftrr tin At tt!''(ny "houUl rcm to 
coocnii it" if With tin (|ii' ti'>M fif Atiitml 
aiul 'lutiild ttfirr t'l ,im r !r to uu I'lrlinr ti'tnuui for 
itt\ c'>lipatitin "l.'at vd' intV tD Mtd'- nn a air t 
(|uc'dion'. dc niriuvrtinMt p-'rp Im! rt <!•' tiindratiirc dii 
ccrclc dtiiU rllr flmt (If nrni d" rrfii ''r d*' ■^'t)^ritpcr " * 

So far a’ the (pie tin;) of rr idiot' v ith tlr* r) r hiiuh^cd 
wa*^ cooccriird the t 'nooiittc rttoehi .tf'O I'.a', no doubt, 
juslificd, ]Uil their jiridii atioii rmr i'l' <1, not in the •antde 
c\periiiienl cilctl, hut in (^tlnr contetnporar) I nt v.htch had 
come to ihcir 1 ntiulctlpc Any one v. ho ( irc' to inaVc the 
experiment hy prichinj' a card uitli a phi v ill find that a 
\er} ‘imall holeMifnce for di tim t \i ton, p'ov idctl that the 
conditions arc f.u otir.ihlc Anmno l tin '' t o.uhtions arc 
that the object to be "-cn •Imtild In cDarl) ilhiminatcd, 
that the hole should be lu ir the rye , and tint as far as 
possible all other bphl should be excluded from the C)C, 
except that which proceed- from the object itself Now 
these conditions were all fulfilled in such cxjicrirncnts as 
those conducted by Mdllc I’lpeaire. I’lj^cairc himself pre- 
vailed upon liurdin to modify his original offer, so as to 
permit of the object bcinft illuminated , the black \cUct 
bandage effectually excluded from the eyes all light from 
general sources It remains to prove the possibility of light 
from the object reaching the eye through a narrow channel 
or pinhole Short of placing the object in a closed box the 
best methods of effectually excluding such a possibility arc 
to hold a screen of suitable sire m front of the c>cs, or to 
allow the bandage to cover a great part of the face. It has 
been shown that Pigcairc absolutely refused to allow’ cither 
of these methods to be adopted. But the crevices can be 
rendered useless if the object is held straight in front of the 
face, zc, approximately at right angles to any possible 
^evice This precaution, again, Pigeaire refused to adopt 
That Mdlle, Pigeaire did actually see cards and read books 
y means of such crevices in the bandaging is not merely 
matter of conjecture or suspicion. M Burdin’s Committee 

’ Hts! a cad , p 630 
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appear, indeed, neither collectively nor individually to have 
witnessed her performances. But another observer. Pro- 
fessor Gerdy — to whom the Histoire acadiinique is dedicated 
— has left us a full account of what took place. The 
somnambule’s eyes were covered by a band of calico, then 
by small pellets of cotton (? cotton-wool) , the black velvet 
band already described was tied over all, and its lower edge 
attached to the cheek by small bands of gummed “ taffetas.” 
The bands were not continuous At Gerdy’s first sitting the 
girl complained of headache, moved her eyebrows a good 
deal and rubbed her forehead and eyes with her hand, and 
on her mother’s bosom After a full hour of this nothing had 
taken place, and Gerdy had to leave On the second occa- 
sion Gerdy was requested himself to apply the bandages ; 
but It was Pigeaire who arranged the gummed slips of 
taffetas, and though Gerdy did his best, he found that some 
crevices remained between the gummed slips. The girl, who 
had been quite quiet until the bandage was put on, again 
began to complain and to fidget with the bandage. Some of 
the gummed slips partially detached themselves, and fresh 
crevices appeared between the velvet and the skin. Then 
the girl pushed her finger under the upper edge of the 
bandage and altered the position of the cotton. Finally, 
after a considerable interval, she played at cards, and read a 
book, placed in a position chosen by herself. She was 
unable to read when the book was placed directly in front of 
her eyes. When the experiment was concluded, Gerdy was 
allowed to remove the bandages. He did so from above, 
leaving the lower edge of the velvet intact When he had 
taken out the calico and the cotton-wool he was able, by 
placing the girl’s head in a suitable position, to see several 
small crevices between the bandage and the skin through 
which the daylight showed. 

Gerdy was present at similar tnals with two other 
somnambules, Callyste and Prudence, and in each case he 
made similar observations Callyste disturbed the bandage 
by grimaces and movements of the facial muscles. It was 
replaced again and again in its former position , and again 
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aticl af'aiii Call}''tr rrpritrfl th' tn ukj tivfc *1 It'- r\'()''ritncnt 
failed. In ('alij'tr*' ri the l> itrl,if'in<' had (o.i ('•.ted of 
C(^tloii-u ool .uid a h null rri hirf In th'- r.K" of J’nidciicc 
the l)anda;;c to.i'i'trd "drl) nf lip *>l pimunrd taffeta': 
cro':‘:in}' each ntlicr aiul f.i'^tf'ii'd to th' 'I.m rriidcticc 
did not cotnjd.un of hrada( h'' and inarlr no <'rmncc: Ihit 
her name wai jn-tdicfi I’or tin' tifTct.r, v hieh had been 
moistened to admit of it'’ hMiip apph' d t.) th- --I in, naturally 
.shrank someuhat m rhj-iny. ind in a fev.' minute, afiordcd 
all the crcMcc.s rciiuircd (Irrd} ri-'in-ui trat^fl their exist- 
ence by slippitu' [iicccs nf thu 1 p'p'r into th'*!!! I.atcr, a 
friend of Gerdj's hid him elf buida"ed b) an cnthu'.iastic 
magnetist in the ‘■ame ua> a-. Mitll I’rudcncc, and 
succeeded easily in -eein'^ '1 In* Indit, h. found, came to 
him chieny from bclou.and In tin tnii'-r ati'de of thce)e, 
}c, along the nose' I-'urther, he found tint the taffetas, 
which ua.s saturated with fisli-glue, liccame .semi-transparent 
when moistened,* 

Another experiment in clairvoyance which took place 
shortl) after the report of the lJurdm Committee is not less 
mstructiv'c Ilubher, a doctor of J’rovnis, had written to 
the Academy m 1S37 that he had an excellent clairvoyant, 
W’hom he was preparing for examination Jlut the 
somnambule was not forthcoming, and in September, 1S40, 
Frappart, a doctor who, though not a member of the Burdin 
Committee, had taken a keen interest in the subject, wrote to 
Hubher to remind liim that llie term fixed for competing 
for the Burdin pni'c would expire m ten days Hubher 
replied by' sending his somnambule, Emehc, not to the 
Commission, but to Frappart. Emt!hc came to Frappart’s 
house, and w'as sent into the somnambulic state by means of 
a ring magnetised by Hubher winch she had brought with 

’ The Society' for Psyxhical Research has conducted sev cral expen- 
ments in " clairvoy'ance " w-ith subjects whose ey cs were b.andagcd The 
results have always been the same It is practically impossible to 
bandage the eyes so as to prevent the possibility of xasion through 
crevices ; but the interposibon of a screen has alw'ays stopped the 
clairvoy'ance See the journal of the Society, vol i p. S4 
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her The first essay m clairvoyance proved unsuccessful. 
Mdlle. Em^Iie professed to be embarrassed in the exercise 
of her faculty by the number of books in Frappart’s library. 
Frappart suggested that the trial should take place in the 
adjoining room, and that one book only should be placed 
before her. Matters were arranged accordingly, and Frap- 
part, having seen the somnambule pass into what was 
apparently a magnetic trance, left her alone, and going 
into the next room, applied his eye to a hole which he 
had made in the partition dividing the two rooms. In a few 
minutes he saw two hands stretched out, the book was 
seized, and the somnambule diligently studied it for some 
time When Frappart returned the somnambule had no 
difficulty m proving her clairvoyant powers, Frappart 
summoned Hublier from the country, and the same comedy 
was played a few days later before a large audience of 
doctors. 

The question of clairvoyance thus disposed of, the official 
medical world in France, as we have seen, felt themselves 
dispensed from any further obligations in regard to Animal 
Magnetism, The study was still pursued, subterraneously, 
so to speak, and we shall have occasion later to treat of some 
of its non-scientific or mystical developments. It was not, 
however, until the appearance of Li^beault’s book, Du 
Somnietl et des itats analogues., in 1866, nearly thirty years 
after the date of the Burdin Committee, that the importance 
of the subject for therapeutics and psychology began to be 
recognised. 
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and concurrent deenj of inicrc t in Me mc-i m 
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fro'n niuvtf- 


I N the disciis'^ion which preceded the appointment of the 
second French Comtni'Mon the land t)f the immortal 
Newton, as \tc have seen, was held up to honour 
because above almost e\ery cuihsed naliun it had steadily 
pursued the exact sciences, and disdained the moonshine and 
mysticism of Animal Magnetism On the whole the eulog}' 
was not undeserved But some echoes of the martcllous 
doings of Mesmer and his followers had netertlielcss from 
time to time reached the shores of these islands So early as 
1785 one Dr. Bell, member of the Philosophical Harmonic 
Society of Pans, and fellow’ correspondent of Court de 
Gdbehn’s Museum, came to England and lectured tlirough- 
out the country— at London, Dublin, Bristol, Cheltenham, 
Gloucester, Worcester, Wolverhampton, and elsew'here He 
brought with him credentials signed by Despremenil, Ber- 
gasse, Puysdgur, and other well-known practitioners m Pans. 
Bell IS the first of that tribe of itinerant professors who have 

122 
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for more than a century exploited the art for commercial 
purposes. There is a curious remark in one of his lectures 
w hich betrays his attitude, and marks him off from generous 
enthusiasts, such as were Puysdgur and many of the early 
French magnetisers He recommends his disciples to have 
as little to do as possible with scrofula, cutaneous eruptions, 
and consumption, such diseases were very dangerous to treat. 
In the first two cases the magnetiser may contract the 
disease, in the last he may impart too much of his own vital 
force to the sufferer. For the rest his lectures faithfully 
reflect the ideas of the time He employed a Baquet and 
gave his pupils detailed instructions for its construction. In 
treating the sick he places the patient with his back to the 
north, he makes free use of mineral magnets and of mag- 
netised water, he gives instructions also for magnetising coins, 
trees, rivers, and other objects. He describes the aura which 
streams from the magnetiser and can be seen by sensitive 
patients as a soft radiance. “ A celebrated monk,” who took 
off part of his clothing in a dark room, was told by his patient 
that he shone like the sun ^ 

Bell was followed in 1788 by de Mamauduc, a pupil of 
Deslon. A few years later several native professors of the 
art came into prominence, amongst whom the best known is 
Loutherbourg, the artist It is reported that on one occasion 
three thousand persons endeavoured to get admission to his 
lectures in Hammersmith Most of the practitioners in Eng- 
land at this time appear to have been without medical train- 
ing, and apparently their chief concern in the matter was 
their pecuniary advantage. De Mamauduc charged twenty- 
five guineas for a course of lectures. Holloway’s fee was five 
guineas, whilst tickets for Loutherbourg’s lectures are said to 
have been sold for a guinea apiece® But a physician at 
Bristol, George Winter, who is our authority for the details 
given in the preceding paragraph, appears to have used it 

* The General and Particular Principles of Ammal Electriaty and 
Magnetism, &a, by Monsieur le Docteur Bell, 1792. Entered in 
Stationers’ Hall. 

* Animal Magnetism, &c., by George Winter, M D , Bnstol, 1801 
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with succc'^s in hi*, private prartirc for '^otne year*, atul there 
were doulitlc'^'^ other*. In I/OS, hoar\cr, iVrl iir. appeared 
on the scene with hr Met ilhc *I raf tor**, and after Dr Hay- 
garth had dcinotrtratrd that trartor** <>( wood painted to 
resemble iron were eqn dly rnicarioii* tn th*' cure of rheuma- 
tism and gout, the popular crarc for mar\cUoir. remedies 
seems to ha\c died doun It is probd)le that Animal 
i\Iagnctism did not at thi . time (irodiiec any effect on 
scientific opinion m thr rtjiintr) 

Even after the re\i\al of interc't on the (‘ontim nt at the 
close of the Napoleonic uar , Anim d Magru trm attracted 
little attention in h'ludand We hear little mon, of it, indeed, 
until I Sep In that \e ir the *ul)je< t v. a* brought forward by 
Richard Chenevix, I' RS, a wtll-l noun chemi.t and miner- 
alogist CheneMx had b* en re..idrnl hr many year*, m Pans, 
and had there learnt how to mignetre from the Abb- I'aria. 
He began by treating the children of some Irish peasants 
who were brought to him to be cured of epilepsy and other 
complaints Before his departure from Ireland he taught 
the parents to treat the children themselves, holding that 
Mesmerism was an art that could be practised by all At 
the time when he wrote his account of his experiments 
he had eleven patients under treatment by relatives and 
friends whom he had taught to practise Mesmerism It 
is noteworthy that Chcnevix held the view, prevalent 
amongst Mesmer’s early followers, that the susceptibility 
to the influence was in itself a symptom of disease. 
When one of his patients came to thank him for her 
cure, he tells us that, to prove the reality of the cure to 
himself, he mesmerised her for thirty minutes without effect, 
and a similar attempt on the following day was equally 
unsuccessful 

In London he was given opportunities for practising in a 
military hospital, under the direction of Surgeon-Major 
Whymper of the Coldstreams, also at St George’s Hospital 
and elsewhere In addition to alleviating disease he essayed 
to give demonstrations of the effect of his unexpressed will. 
As a disciple of Faria he recognised that the physical sensa- 
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1.0!!“^ cNprric.iccd by ’he pnlicnt were ilhi'^ory — hi‘: nrUclc is 
hcr.Hrd " Mc':mcn<m. Improperly Denominated Ammnl Mag- 
nrti‘-m ’ He concci\cd that thc 5 e sensations were proclucccl 
by the ' mH of the operator acting rlircctly upon the nervous 
s} stem of tlic patient Thus m the presence of Dr 
Win mper. who attests the facts, )ic c\pcrimcntcd upon a 
snhhcr. He told Win mper out of the patient’ s hearing that 
he would produce in the hand sensations of heal and cold at 
will Si\* limes in succcs'-ion he touclicd ihc hand with his 
sn\cr pencil-case, and each time the predetermined cficct 
followed After lint the effects became more uncertain — a 
result, as Chenenv himself points out, which generally follows 
if c\f>erimcnt5 of the Kind arc continued to the point of 
fatigue. On anotlicr occasion he claims to ha\c sent a 
patient into the trance by operating through a closed door 
at a distance of fifteen feet. Dr Elhotson came on two or 
three occasions to sec the treatment, and, ns he tells us, was 
much imjircsvcd by seeing Chcnevi\ paralyse an arm or a 
leg, and gi\c or take away pain in an> limb, without saying 
anything to the patient, his intention being announced before- 
hand to Elhotson in I'rcnch, a language of wdnch the patient 
V as Ignorant 

Amongst those who witnessed Chenevix's performances 
were Sir B Brodic, Drs IVout and Holland, Professor Fara- 
day, and J^rd Dansdownc. Some thought that the sleep 
was feigned, others that it was simply due to giddiness, or 
that it resembled the sleep induced by rocking a cradle. 
Elliou'-on alone seems to have been seriously impressed by 
what he saw. Unfortunately, Chenevix died in the following 
year, and the subject fell again into oblivion. Thus, for the 
second time in the history of the science, the spread of 
rational views on the subject was hindered by an untimely 
death.* Three years later J. C. Colquhoun complains in fsts 

' See the articles in the London Medtcai and Physical Journal for 
1839, vof 61, p, 219, vol, 62, pp. 119, 315, "On Mesmerism, Improperly 
Denominated Animat Magnetism." See also Ijrndon Medtcai and Surgical 
Journal, July and December, 1829, p, 484, for an expression of the 
hostile medical view. 
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IClliot'^on at thi . ttiU'- n- up a m i-td-'rali’t' position in 
tlic luctiical world Itiuu it" fonuflition h'- I' id dr'.ntcrl him- 
-•^clf ciuluidi'tii illy til ttv ( oIH o , .mfl had done 

much to a'-’^iirc it pm/rr- in it early \cir Ilcwaithc 
founder of the riurnnlo/ir d S'l-irty—th'-n a more rc-'pcct- 
ablc study than nov — hafi li^'u i’rc idrnt of the Mcdico- 
Chiriirpicai Society, (An or and larturer t'> tlic Ro)aI Col- 
lege of I’hjMCian'. lie had, hc'idf-, an cnorinon- [irn.atc 
practice lie ii described by a writer m the d/« /-'O?/ Fr’^'S- 
as \igoroui, unconventional, * clf-w died, and iinfietuou?, with 
the hand, and lomelhing of the dl.po^ltIon, of a pugilist His 
attitude towards his own profession had neier been concili- 
atorjf , he had already made himself conspicuous by his 
impetuous and hitherto successful patronage of new uu ca- 
tions He had been the first to use the stethoscope in Eng- 
land, and he had forced upon the profession man) important 
additions to the viatcna ivedtea Such was the man whom 
the spring and summer of 1S3S ga\c public demonstrations 
of Mesmerism in the theatre of Univcrsit)' College Hospital 
His colleagues on the staff held aloof from the spectacle, but 
the theatre w'as thronged by a number of distinguished 
persons from outside The principal subjects at these public 
demonstrations were tw'o young girls, Jane and Elizabeth 
Okey, sixteen and seventeen years old respectively, of 

' /«s Revclata an Inquiry into ihe Orient, Progress, and Present Stale 
of Animal Magnetism (Edinburgh, 1S33) 

’ Vol. XI , February i, 1845 
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diminutive stature and childish features The sisters, as we 
gather from the report of a physician who had attended them 
before their admission to University College Hospital,^ were 
well-marked examples of a type of nervous instability much 
less common then and now in England than in France, where 
its characteristic manifestations have been carefully investi- 
gated at the Salpctn^re and elsewhere. Both sisters were 
epileptic, and so abnormally sensitive to shock that a loud 
knock at the door would sometimes have the effect of bring- 
ing on an attack. The younger, Jane, had experienced 
accesses of spontaneous delirium before Animal Magnetism 
had been used upon her ; she had also fallen occasionally into 
a state of spontaneous catalepsy, in which her senses were in 
abeyance One of the sisters, as we learn from an editorial 
in the Lancet, had gone to a meeting at Irving’s Chapel, and 
had proceeded to " speak with tongues ” until she was turned 
out 

Under the influence of Animal Magnetism, or “Mes- 
merism,” as it was now commonly styled in this country, the 
sisters exhibited various stages of dissociation of conscious- 
ness, all of them marked by apparent oblivion on waking. 
In the most alert state they showed themselves extremely 
lively and talkative, not seldom witty, and their behaviour to 
all around, but especially to Elliotson and his clinical clerk, 
Wood, was marked by impudent familiarity. Thus at one 
demonstration the first object which caught Elizabeth’s 
attention when thrown into the alert state was the white 
trousers worn by Lord Anglesey, who occupied a seat in the 
front row She immediately went up to him and commented 
on them — “ Dear, you do look so tidy, you do. What nice 
things * You are a nice man.” She then attempted to 
snatch the hat of a doctor who sat near. When Elliotson 
frustrated the attempt she made saucy remarks and used 
silly terms of endearment to him. Jane’s conduct was 
fashioned on the same model. She shocked the clergy who 
were present by constantly appealing to the devil , she 
twisted a handkerchief up in imitation of a clergyman 
* Lancet for May, 1838, p. 379 
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them '■hort 

Xotwith'tindmj' hi" fujuhutty vitli th'- vi- hcM nncl 
rlrmon'^tritrfl 1>\ ( !■ Ih .f >:i fr-an th-" fir t appear^ 

to have hren mium'Tr! nf th'- fluuhi intiirr of th'- influence, 
and the ph^'iiotnen i ’•hou n v r:r intf'r[<rrt''d in accordance 
with thi*- prrrnnrrptioa 'I h'' pi'I'-nt v* i pat into the 
trance hy ririnl iny mr t.i^ri "! v a’^^r, l>y contact v ith 
mc'^tncrrcfl met d-, h)* pi mid'- fr<>'n Iv-hind a ‘screen, 
which uerc [ircMini'-d to h' taid- uiti.oit h-r Jno.'ledye 
A pile of mr'inrri '-d ' >•. '"rn m odd "-nd Iwr to -ilcep, 
hilt the sleep uoulf! <i<"rp’"n if tlw • am'* 'otcrn'in were 
presented to her Hat, "o a to nirrra ih*" a' tin"^ surface 
In the trance 'he untdd imitate mo‘.rm''nt of h-'afi, hand, 
and montli made hy MHiot on or Wood h'-liinrl licr bach 
She would show her rtf imiiffront to pmeh s and pricks 
hcstowccl on her hy the •■p. ctator On one occasion a 
needle was fouiul imhcddid m hlir ih^th’s arm. and a small 
operation was necessary for it e\tr.actio.i She j-howed no 
pain at the time, aiul on hem" awalen-d [irofesscd iqnorancc 
of what had occurred, and tore off the handayc to see what 
they had been domy to her On another occasion, her arm 
haaing been carefully hound m a splint to present possible 
injurj' to the wrist, she lifted a weight of seaenta pounds to 
a height of four inches from the floor It aaas found that, 
avhen hungry, she could delect bread— "see it,” as she said— 
aadth the back of her left hand Repeated trials were made 
aanth her eyes bandaged and a cardboard screen held in front 
of her in such a manner as to make aision impossible She 
nea’er failed to detect the bread aahen held within two inches 
of the hand, nor ea'er mistook any other substance for bread 
This result can perhaps be attributed to hyperaisthcsia of the 
skin She predicted that a pinch of tea in her hand w'ould 
send her into a sleep from which she could not be wakened , 
she predicted the occurrence of headaches , w’hen asked 
questions which she \vas unable to answ’er she w ould refer 
them to her " negro,” and would report his answ^ers In his 
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hospital practice Elliotson employed Elizabeth's clairvoyant 
powers on his other patients , he even on one occasion took 
her into the men’s ward, for the purpose of testing her 
powers of prediction on the sick. On one bed she saw 
“ Great Jackey ” sitting, and said that the man would not 
recover In fact, he died very shortly afterwards. But the 
girl’s prophecy had been overheard by the man m the next 
bed, if not by the patient himself 

Elliotson’s high standing in the profession had sufficed in 
the first instance to ensure a respectful hearing for his 
theories But from the outset some appear to have regarded 
the Okey girls as simply impostors At a meeting of the 
Medical Society of London this opinion was freely expressed, 
but Dr Hughes Bennett, on the other side, pointed out that 
the pulse and the temperature of the skin were altered in 
the trance. The suspicion of fraud had, however, affected 
Elliotson’s students , tests were applied, and several 
“exposures” followed, the results of which were communi- 
cated by Elliotson to the Lancet 

In judging of these cases it is necessary to bear in mind 
that Elliotson conceived the trance and its accompanying 
manifestations as definite physiological effects produced in 
the organism, independently of the patient’s imagination, by 
a specific external agent. Obviously the trance itself and 
most, if not all, of the manifestations could be feigned , 
the proof of their genuineness lay in their correspondence 
to certain physical reagents From this standpoint the 
demonstration of deception in the cases cited by Elliotson 
no doubt seemed complete The first case was that of a 
girl of twelve who was under treatment for debility of the 
spine. Elliotson’s account merely states that tests were 
applied and the girl’s sleep was found to be feigned The 
nature of these tests we learn from an anonymous article 
in the Lajicct It appears tliat Elizabeth Okey had from 
the first taken a strong dislike to the little patient Charlotte 
Bentley She charged her with being an impostor, bullied 
and threatened her, and finally made her drink “mesmerised ” 

' July, 1S3S, p 634. 
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'J he r !• c nf Atiiir IvO - I < ' 1 iT'rr fliihioj Sh'' v in'; .in 
cpil« pltc, tv rtU\ -liitr ' j r u (if i r (‘tt'Dr tn" rn'Tic trc.it* 
iiuiil licr fit' U(rr refill' r i m .itv.i:.'’! ti '* prctn'initory 
cfiiniilsi'iC inovc'fTunt of .in.; itui Ir ' . uIikIi IikI prc\i* 
oii'^K ccMiu on '(\rr.il (!i\ iK'fo'r r u !i fit, 1 i''>tiii>'' for two 
or tlircc Iiour .i <ii\, ohno t di ipp irrd In thf* Ir.mcc 
.innoiinct ri tint .in .ur'cl Iiul .ipp^ircd to her .ind prc-cribcd 
the rcinm.il of two teeth 'I he teeth were til cn out, on two 
‘icp.ir.itc occ.iMon-., u ithout .in\ M"n rif pun on the p.irt of 
tlie (inlienl Neicrthele >, iinr of tin tudenti —on what 
fjrounci'' does not .ippcir — u peeted nnp'> turc, and devi'cd 
what seemed to them .1 eoiu hi t\e le t \\ ithm liearing of 
the entranced pitieni tlu\ imntioiud th.it some somnam- 
bulcs would .iw.il-c when the indev finfter wa'? pricked 
The) then tried tlie e\perimtnt on \nne Ross, .ind she 
awoke immedi.iteh' On the followin'^ da) the ‘itudcnts 
announced m her hearing that Elnabeth Oke) liad predicted 
that Anne Ross would roll her head from side to side for 
half a minute , that she would feel no pain on one side of the 
body for a time, that subsequent!) sensibiht) would be 
restored , that she w’ould waken when her nose was pinched 
and say, " God bless m) soul ' " and so on All these 
suggestions w’erc punctually fulfilled Again, this time in 
Elhotson’s presence, the patient, at the suggestion of the 
students, assumed delirium — and Elhotson said that he had 
never seen w'orsc acting 

On this evidence Elhotson and his pupils regarded the 
girl’s imposture as proved, and under pressure she w'as 
induced to admit that she had never felt more than a 
certain degree of drowsiness under Mesmerism, and that 
all else was feigned 
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For the modern student of hypnotism, it need scarcely be 
said, there is nothing in the results recorded inconsistent 
with good faitli on the part of the patient. That a hypnotic 
patient should act promptly on suggestions made m her 
hearing is what experience has led us to expect. Her very 
"confession” was, in fact, probably suggested to her by 
Elliotson The facts tliat, as expressly stated by him, 
there had been marked improvement in her malady under 
mesmeric treatment, and that she had given no signs of 
pain when her teeth were extracted, furnish some positive 
evidence that her state was not feigned Two other 
epileptics at the same time were suspected of trickery, on 
what grounds is not stated, and were discharged ^ 

But an exposure of a more disastrous nature was to follow. 
Elliotson had made numerous experiments purporting to 
illustrate the physical nature of the mesmeric effluence. 
Gold, silver, platinum, water, and the moisture of the skin 
were found to transmit it , copper, zinc, tin, pewter, &c , 
unless wet, were non-conductors Of the conductors, nickel 
and gold were said to be the best , but the mesmeric 
influence as transmitted by nickel was of an extremely 
violent and even dangerous character. Some of the most 
striking effects were produced by gold thus, if a sovereign, 
mesmerised by being retained in the operator’s hand, were 
placed in the hand of one of the Okeys, it would cause 
cramp, either local or general, trance, or coma, the effect being. 
It was alleged, stnctly proportioned to the strength of the 
original dose of mesmeric fluid communicated to the metal. 
Analogous effects were observed if a sovereign was placed 
successively in the hands of several hospital patients and 
thence transferred to the hand of the sensitive, the effect 
produced in the latter varying in strength with the state of 
the patient’s vitality. If mesmerised sovereigns were placed 
in a pewter vessel, the influence would be gradually trans- 
mitted to the sensitive’s hand In stooping to pick up a 
mesmerised sovereign from the floor, the Okeys would 
suddenly become cataleptic, as their hands approached the 
' Lancet, 1838, pp. 546 and 634 
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tnclal, aiifl remain fixed in a '^InfuarK' itmn Dr IIcrl)crt 
Ma\o, I’roft s'-or nf Anatomy .uul ITij'if'Ioyy at King’s 
CnIItge, uho had rontrihiitcd report', of h.lllotson'*; dernon- 
slr.ilions to the papr. of the Lntut!, ret orcE. ' a '■till more 
striking cx'perimcnt It 'iifhctd for the rne'^merrt to pare 
mlciul) at a stone mantrlpicit, ami tf) phfc a '^necrcign 
on the spot V ht rt he pare liatl f.dirn, for the metal to 
become irnlrm f! v ilh the me'imitt virtue, .md to produce 
the cliaracteristic rtaition*. urth a '^rn'ilive subject 

Again, I'dhotson claimed to have surcceritd m mes- 
merising a jraticnt Iry rnal mg pa- s- .. over Iicr image 
reflccled m a mirror A sur('rt)n at \\ mdsf)r improved on 
this experiment lie placet! hi pitunt m his stud) , within 
the focus t)f a telesropir lens m*'rt{fi in the clo-etl door 
At the opposite focus a mirror wa place ti, and b) means of 
a second mirror the ra)s were reflected to where the surgeon 
stood, forty-six feet from his patient Nevertheless, the 
mesmeric jjasses |)roved efuetive = 

Further, as shown m the experiments v ith the Okeys 
already mentioned, clairvovance, prevision, and transposition 
of sensation were said to have been ob-.erved m certain cases 
Thomas Wakley, editor of the Latat, had at first, as wc 
have seen, opened his columns to the recital of these 
“beautiful phenomena," as Elliotson was wont to call 
them But in the month of August, 1K3S, he determined to 
test them for himself lelhotson brought the two Okeys 
to Waklcy’s house, and there, m the presence of several 
medical men, experiments were made under Waklcy’s sole 
direction On the first day the violent contortions and 
muscular cramp, which were the characteristic results of 
contact with mesmerised nickel, were produced when the 
nickel — unknown to Elliotson and most of the company- 
was safe in the waistcoat pocket of one of the spectators 
It was shown in a further senes of experiments that un- 
mesmerised water could produce sleep, whilst water which 
had been carefully mesmerised had no effect , and that 

' Lauccl, September i, 1838 

' Letter in the Lancet, June, 1838, p. 454 
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whilst three or four mesmerised sovereigns could be handled 
with impunity, well-marked catalepsy was produced when 
Jane Okey stooped to pick up a sovereign which had merely 
been warmed in hot water, without human contact at all,* 
Wakley reported these experiments as a conclusive exposure 
of the pretensions of the Mesmerists “The science of 
Mesmerism,” he writes, “like the science of fortune-telling, 
will always flourish where there are clever girls, philosophic 
Bohemians, weak women, and weaker men.”^^ All his 
subsequent utterances betray an almost personal animus 
against the Mesmerists, no doubt partly due to the fact 
that he had allowed his own journal for some months to 
be their chief medium of communication with the world. 

But Wakley’s experiments, of course, however conclusive 
against Elliotson’s conception of a physical agent, did not, in 
fact, prove either imposture on the part of the Okeys or the 
unreality of the induced trance and its accompanying psycho- 
logical phenomena. 

Meantime Elliotson had become involved in a personal 
dispute with the authorities of University College Hospital, 
After the exhibition of the Okeys in the hospital theatre, in 
June, 1838, the Committee had requested Elliotson to refrain 
from giving further demonstrations of Mesmerism He still, 
however, continued the practice of Mesmensm in the wards. 
In October, the question of retaining Elizabeth Okey as a 
patient came, in the ordinary course, before the Committee 
Elliotson represented that she was too ill to be discharged. 
In the case of an ordinary patient such an expression of 
opinion from the senior physician would, of course, have 
settled the matter But a nurse reported to the Committee 
the visit of Elizabeth to the men’s ward, her vision of 
“Great Jackey,” and the subsequent death of the patient. 
The matter was referred to the General Council, who issued 
instructions that Elizabeth Okey was to be discharged, and 
that the practice of Mesmerism within the hospital wards 
should be discontinued altogether. On the resolution being 
communicated to Elliotson he sent in his resignation, 

' Lancet, September, 1838 ^ Ibid., September 15, 1838. 
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uell IIofftiKi ter trlt f (>'riji-’l''<! to rrfa e. o.t the pround, 
a*; ht- t'phitird to lit fr'.Ic) • . ttid-at that the 1 Iter con- 
tained so tnaaj rcfle.tioa o*i t'a^' t iuraetcr and coadtict of 
ILlllOtsOll's 1 itc Coltn otf- 

lelhotsnn's i(n|jul ivc condttr* .ip[)ear to ha\e scriousl) 
injured his (irnate fortune. lit. [ir.ictire fell off con-'ider.abl) 
during the* ne\l feu jear^. Itat hi ill-conNifiered e\pcri* 
mcnls and cMraeagant tfieorie h.ui a still more prejudicial 
effect u[)on the progre. of Mermen in Uaklej’s \icu 5 
appe'ar to have found acceptance v ith the profcs'^ion 
generally llis article* is commonly referred to by con- 
temporary writers as the exposure at once of the Ohejs and 
of the pretensions of the Mesmerists , and the columns of the 
Laucct and other medical journals were closed for some time 
to come against the partisans of the new science Elhotsons 
name was rarely mentioned without a sneer, and when, m 
1846,1! came to his turn to delta cr the Ilaraeian Oration, some 


of the medical journals expressed regret that the Council had 
not the courage to pass him over, or Elliotson himself the 
discretion and good taste to refuse the proffered honourd 
The intolerance of the medical profession from 1S39 
onwards to Mesmerism, and especially its obstinate rejection 
of the cumulative evidence of the relief from pain occasionally 


See the London Medical Gazette, lunc 19th, and Lancet, Jul3’4, 1846 
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afTordcd by its means in surgical operations, is one of the 
most notcu orthy episodes in the Instory of medical science 
M’akley cited Anne Ross as an example of insensibility to 
pain deliberately feigned , in this case Elhotson, as we have 
seen, agreed with him The case of Madame Plantin has 
been described in a previous chapter,’ and there were English 
surgeons at this date who did not scruple to say that the 
strenuous efforts which she made to conceal the pain of the 
operation and her subsequent remorse for the deception had 
hastened her death The first considerable operation per- 
formed m England in the mesmeric trance took place in 1842 
at Wellow, in Nottinghamshire, the patient being one James 
Wombell, whose leg was amputated above the knee W 
Topham, a London barrister, w'as the mesmerist, and the 
operation was performed by Squire Ward, M R C S. The 
patient lay motionless, except for a low moaning as if in a 
troubled dream , the operator even touched the severed end 
of the sciatic neiwe without giving rise to any movement or 
any increase in the low moaning An account of the case 
was read before the London Medico-Chirurgical Society at 
their meeting on November 22, 1842 The paper was 
receued with much disfavour, many of the medical men 
present expressing their opinion that the alleged insensibility 
W'as simulated, and that Wombell had been trained to bear 
pain w’lthout betraying any signs of it Dr Marshall Hall, a 
noted authority on the nervous system, maintained that the 
motionless attitude of the patient proved too much , if he 
had been simply unconscious, there would have been con- 
vulsive reflex movements The trial, therefore, proved, not 
coma, but voluntary repression of the signs of pain = In the 
interval before the next meeting the authors published the 
paper on their own account,3 and the Society gladly took 
advantage of this breach of etiquette to expunge all notice 
of the discreditable transaction from their Minutes, But this 

’ See above, p no 

* MedKo-Chirurgtcal Review, January i, 1843 

3 Account of a Case of Successful Ampuiahon of the Thigh during the 
Mesmeric State (London, 1843). 
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Dr Hall, howcacr, w role to his informant, askin" him upon 
what evidence he had made the statement, and published m 
the La;/cc/, together with a copy of the abo\c-citcd letter to 
Mr Topham, the following extract from his still unnamed 
correspondent’s reply — 

The confession of the man was distinctb' and deliberately stated 
to me b} a person m whom I have full confidence It was in Notting- 
hamshire that I was told the fact, last August, and I fullj believe it " 


* Zotst, \0l 1 p 210 
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Dr Marshall Hall had, perhaps, heard in his youth that a 
statement could be established in the mouths of two or three 
witnesses, and may have thought that he w'as fulfilling the 
Scripture by multiplying the links in his chain of anonymous 
tradition. The evidence, in fact, seems to have been good 
enough for the Mcdico-Chirurgical Society, for at a later 
meeting the president refused to hear Dr Ashburner and Dr 
Cohen when they rose to refute the slander , and the Lancet 
and other papers, in reporting the incident, expressed approval 
of the chairman’s firmness and impartiality * 

Tw’o years later, in August, 1844, another amputation of 
the leg was performed in the mesmeric trance. The patient 
this time w as a young w oman, tJic complaint fungus hematodes 
of the knee. The patient professed, when awakened after the 
operation, to ha\e felt no pain. A doctor had been specially 
delegated to note the patient’s movements and other 
symptoms He records “ low moaning, slight movements of 
sound leg and toes , leg once contracted , movements of 
limbs and eyelids (quivering)” In this ease, it will be seen, 
Dr ^Marshall Hall’s requirements were fulfilled — there were 
reflex movements But one or tw'o of the surgeons present 
refused to believe in the patient’s insensibility precisely 
because of these slight movements = 

The attempt, however, to produce suggestional anaesthesia 
suflficiently deep and prolonged for such severe operations 
appears to have been rarely successful in England, Braid 
could not point to a single case in his own practice, though 
he would, no doubt, have employed it in some cases if he 
could have done so A demonstration on a large scale was, 
however, shortly afforded in India. James Esdaile was a 
young surgeon who, in 1 845, was in charge of a hospital for 
poor persons and criminals at Hooghly. In April of that 
year he began to make experiments on the natives under his 
charge, and soon found himself able to induce coma so pro- 
found that in some cases the pupils failed to contract when 

' Lancet, December 28, 1850, and March i, 1851. See also Zotsi, 
vol IX pp 88, 106, where a full account of the incident is given. 

® Medical Times, vol, x. pp 491, 510, September, 1844. 
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cvpo'rfl to thr Ii( ht nf .;n fnrliifj Miti rTt tr''irrhy I'Xclf'iilc, 
llKr I'.lltnt r()n, w j>rrj) I '•li v ith th' « - of a 

phj'Hal t llluniff', itu! f'lnu!)''! tni''' r fh-' fiomtrntiOii of 
thi*. irln utUiI tho ro'l of fi;- Id’ . ! hr (h'Oiorr tr.ition^, 

III t 1 lliot' o:i’‘ , rtr (h \ t ^fl to t!h. !r itr th'' o,l ux' of thr 
Mihtlc aj'riir) Hr uuito! hii.i h, tl ^ r htor oi th'' Irtitn 
Joutr.cl ,'f M, o,, / .S(;, f-./, a(uf tv ..nth'-rfl to r' [x ri 

flicul for tiu (II ''Kf o;i ’ t'o<' of hi {Mto'iit 1 '■'Idle “vurj* 
peg'll (1 thr ti '' of inr tnrti ''tl v itf'r, f>i '' throti 'h a "vtoac 
wall, and' o on ‘Ihr vi itor 1 hi mi't tioir, hut 

‘’Ub''titntr(l pi iin v atrr and rr^r mi'- 1 ffo’n rn d in ' an) pas cs 
at all I lu prrdn t'~d rr n!t n''*<rr'!i‘'I'' followed, and 
I'inch, at an\ ra'r, w i rouit, t i tliit tfi v ho! (|ii' -tnn 
was onu of '■ inrrcdihlr < ri. hihtv ” oi tii'' o i" tfl , "rrO's 
impostnri. ” on th'- o'dirr. h, tluir, hoainr, rnatiiuicd to 
practise M( (iv risin for (iintur pari)>-* and performed 
under its influriuu nutn'cron •'vrri c,) ritiov SotU'- of 
the Visitors uho v t.re allovcd to v itn th • op rations 
thought there iniglit h- s )!n''thin/ in it, and t!ie Government 
of Bengal in i«S}d app noted a t o ntnitte .loi i ting of the 
Inspector-General of llo^pIt ds, thre* otir r medical men, and 
three cuilians, to inquire into llu matti r Si\ patients were 
finallj’ selected, on whom lesflaih. p rfomu d severe operations 
(cvtirpation of huge tumour-., h) dro.rdt , vVe ) m w h it purported 
to be a slate of mesmeric coma 1 he patients all asserted 
that they had felt no pain under 0 {),.rations w Inch certainly 
in the normal slate would have involved severe siiffering 
The Committee reported that three showed no signs of pain 
during the operation, and made no movements of any kind 
In the other three cases, con\ iilsiv c movements of the arms 
were observed, writhing of the bod)’, and distortion of the 
features, giving the face a hideous expression of suppressed 
agony — all the signs, m fact, of intense pain The report 
was entirely non-committal The Committee contented 
themselves vvnth contrasting the signs of pain m tlirce of the 
cases with the positive statements of the patients that they 
felt no pain But they expressed the opinion that, owing to 
the length of time required to produce a coma of sufficient 
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intensity, tind the uncertainty of success, Mesmerism would 
in any c\cnt pro\c of little practical utility 

It IS significant that the Committee made no comment on 
the ver}' remarkable pulse-records of the six patients Tiie 
table given in the Report is as follows • — 



ln'-irdla!f’\ 1 cfo-t Opcnil m 

niitlnc Opcrallcn 

Immcdhtclj after Operation 

t 

72 

72 

Natural. 

2 

60 

60 


3 

68 

68 


4 

84 

124 


5 

108 

112 

100 

6 

68 

108 

72 


The three patients in whom the pulse remained wholly 
unaffected were the three who betrayed all the signs of severe 
pain ; in the three men w'ho remained absolutely motionless 
the pulse rose, in two cases to an enormous extent The 
Committee were apparently unable to explain this curious 
difference, but Braid, w'ho comments on the report in the 
Medical TimcSy^ was able from his owm experience to supply 
the explanation. There is no proof, he points out, that either 
set of patients felt any pain In the first three cases the con- 
vulsi\c movements were the reflex actions which would, as 
Iilarshall Hall had already pointed out, naturally be expected 
to occur The pulse remained normal because there w'as 
nothing to disturb iL In the other three cases all reflex 
action was inhibited, because the w'liole body was in a state 
of rigid catalepsy The same condition, by increasing the 
resistance, would account for the acceleration m the pulse- 
beat 

The Governor of Bengal did not, however, adopt the 
Committee’s sceptical attitude In acknowledging the receipt 
of the report his secretary %vrote that “the possibility of 
making the most severe surgical operations painless to the 
subject of them is in his Honour’s opinion established ” 
Esdaile was forthwith appointed to a small hospital in Cal- 
cutta. The hospital was to be under his exclusive control for 
a year, and he was to make what experiments he would. 

’ Vol. XV. February 13, 1847, p, 381 , vol xvi p. 10 
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Mtdicnl tnni app 1 h) tli'’ G'n rrnjn'':it v.oitld \i*if and 
iii‘'pccl Ids *>j) : it n:r 

.\l the rnd of th*' r* p'ntti''n! il )t'ir lord I)iliio;i"-ic 
appointed 1* dad) a (’re \ nr ^o, .I'ui h'' ro I’mucd 

lus prartirc for « edit'' i nviatli I >n ' r in a Mo'm'ric 
llo'.pit.d op"nrd In ptd)’e td> rti>‘i"n 

Dtirmi'' IC' d ulr' M'\}ri'-'pri te-'ii Iie'.t i h ' p''rrnrm'’d, 
on patient'- r( ndrrrd in ''U ih'' he tli'' op' r it o,i of ?tl( mtrnm, 
no feucr than .’Oi "'re>u op’'iti'>:i , h' a I ir nmnlicr 

of minor ca '' Of tlm 're>u op'ratiom t\ o liundred 
coiiM'-ted in thr rctno*. d o* ' rot d tiiino ir virgin'' from 
to lb*- to 103 Ib' m Ur. dit In tie " t” o luindrr d ( a ' - tiurc 
were onl\ sivtcen dr aii , thou di tli ' neet dit\ from the 
reinoeal of ‘-iinil ir tnmniir he! prreiou I\ b-''> jo or 50 {>er 
Cent 'I here ucrc b" idr err d tie of amputations, 
remoeal of canccroie. and odmr tumour vAc 

Ksciaile eeas a man of prieatr nmin It n'_rtl * caret le be 
said that he arided little to his fortun*' b> th eotiir’’ him'' If to 
ciirmtx tlic ailment'- of natieecrimmd uel paiifnr'- I o tiv_ 
unprofes'-ional mind it e' tnild *cem that ■ iich a m.m merited 
at least the thanks of hi- profe -ion f>r 00 id e' ork done 
What rceeartl lie receieed is fire hafio.ve 1 be a remark of 
Dr Duncan Steuart, one f)f the officiil eisitors to the 
l^Icsmcric Hospital Commeiitmj^ on the recent discoeer} of 
anresthctic drills, he exclaimed ' It is time to throee away 
mummery and eeork aboe e-board, nou that eee haec got 
ether” In fact, the medical I’ress m India seeerele bo}cottcd 
Esdaile and Ins operations, and to the last persisted m re- 
garding all his patients fis deliberate impostors Nor eeas he 
more successful in obtaining a hearing on his return to his 
native country He tells us that, being ineitcd b> Professor 
Simpson of Edinburgh to contribute some account of his 
experiences to an English medical journal, he prepared tee'o 
separate papers, and that the editor made excuses for not 
publishing either ^ 

* Iniroduciion of Mcsmmsm into India (Preface) In tins pamphlet 
Esdaile gives a number of curious examples of the abuse lavished on 
Mesmerism and its practitioners bj the medical Press of the day 
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In 1849 the Earl of Ducie, a Lord-in- Waiting to her 
Majesty and a strict Presbyterian, had taken the chair at the 
opening meeting of the Bristol Mesmeric Institute, and had 
publicly testified to the beneficial effects of Mesmerism He 
had himself, he said, been treated for an attack of gout by its 
means, and had " experienced very great relief” ; further, he 
had seen many extraordinary cures and a number of cases in 
which persons were readily relieved of intense pain and 
suffering ^ 

The Medical Gazette of July 6, 1849, in an editorial com- 
menting on the report, wrote “We are inclined to think that 
the affair is a hoax from beginning to end, and that the con- 
coctor of the so-called report has been guilty of a species of 
‘ mental travelling,’ by no means uncommon amongst enthusi- 
astic advocates of particular doctrines ” The Gazette went on 
to point out that Lord Ducie, since his asserted cure by 
Mesmerism two years previously, had consulted orthodox 
physicians, “and that this statement of the cure of gout 
by Mesmensm, which has been falsely attributed to him, 
reflects undeservedly upon the non-mesmenc portion of the 
medical profession,” and also upon Lord Ducie’s own 
reputation for common-sense. 

The article was obviously written by a man too well 
aissured beforehand of the sympathies of his readers to be 
careful to regard the decencies of controversy, or even to 
observe common honesty. The writer admits that he had 
seen two reports, xn one of which it was stated that Lord 
Ducie had “ experienced very great relief," in the other that 
he had been “ cured.” The statement in the first report, that 
he had experienced relief, was of course not inconsistent with 
Lord Ducie's subsequent resort to orthodox practitioners for 
further treatment of an obstinate complaint, and would have 
afforded no basis for the outrageous insinuations made by the 
editor of the Gazette Now, the first report, which originally 
appeared in the Bristol Mercury, and was quoted at full 
length m the Zoist, was practically verbatim But the writer 
in the Gazette chose deliberately, or perhaps rather blindly, a 

* Zoist, vol. vii 153. 
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pic.illy nlihrcviatcfl report uhirli u.i'* on the f.ir( of it there- 
fore IiIccIn to be le'!' rorrert. ui order th it he rnipht f^ralify the 
pdtuv! vudfcuu; Hy n*.';uminp llu rorrtrtne of ih'' .ihhrcviatccl 
report he uan able safily In in.il e offcieivt rt flections not 
only on the luiinbler per on-- rfinrertu fi, Init tipr>n Lord Diicic 
himself, w boin he uotiUl not h.ue eentiired to .itt.u h directly 
In the fidlouiiu; numb' r tliere appeared a letter from Lord 
Ducie afTirminfx the acriiraey of the report that he had 
c\j)erienccd vcij pn it olitf 

1 he editor j)rints tin I( tier v ithout ap'»It) 'y of any kind 
In fact, he makes his orij'inal otieiirf worse than before by a 
bitter and nnscriipiiloiis altark upon other speakers at the 
meetmp, comparinj' tlu ir remarl s about clatrvovance and 
prevision to the raMiu'* of an tinhap[)y religions maniac 
whose case had latel) b-en decnlcd by tlie courts 

But the editorial conduct appear^ to have commended 
Itself to at least one other member of the profession For an 
anonymous ph}sician sent the whole corn (jonrlence to the 
I^Fointui^ Post, askinp lliat pap^r, '* for the ( redit of the ortho- 
dox profession, to make the ca e knoun ” The Mon t) g Pest, 
however, in printing the ph> sician’s letter, took the view that 
the whole affair was by no means “to the credit of the ortho- 
dox profession ” 1 he editor of the Gazitti had made a mis- 

statement , when the misstatement was pointed out to him 
"he refuses to retract or apologise, but endeavours to justify 
a line of conduct which is obviousK unjustifiable We deeply 
lament the spirit m which such disputes arc conducted 

It IS not necessary to multiply instances The above 
examples may be taken as typical of the sentiments, so far as 
they were articulate, of the bulk of the profession towards 
Mesmerism in the decade 1S40-50 After Elliotson’s resigna- 
tion in 1838, indeed, there seemed some danger of the interest 
in the subject dying out altogether. It was revuved in 1841 
by the visit of another Frenchman, La Fontaine, who came to 
this country on a lecturing tour It is to his lectures and 
demonstrations that many of the writers on Mesmerism at 
this time, including Braid himself, owed their impulse to 
* Morntng Post, August 8, 1849 
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investigate In 1843 there appeared the first number of the 
Zoist, a quarterly periodical which continued under Elliotson’s 
direction until 1856 The Zoist was the organ of the medical 
Mesmerists In the same year there appeared another 
periodical, the P hr eno- Magnet, edited by Spencer T. Hall, 
which represented the popular side of the movement Neither 
Hall nor his contributors had serious claims to scientific 
knowledge, and the Phreno-Magnet gave hospitality to many 
facts and speculations, emanating chiefly from America, even 
more extravagant and astounding than those for which 
Elliotson and his colleagues were responsible. 

Again in the same year appeared Braid’s Neurypnology 
Braid was a Manchester surgeon, who, having tried mesmeric 
treatment on his own patients, satisfied himself that the 
observed phenomena were in all cases subjective, due to an 
influence exerted by the nervous system of the patient on his 
own organism. He pointed out that the sleep or trance into 
which the ‘‘mesmerised” subject fell, though it had some 
analogy with ordinary sleep, differed from it by the nature of 
its reaction to external stimuli For this peculiar psychological 
condition he proposed the name Neuro- Hypnotism, later 
altered into Hypnotism, the name now generally adopted 

Such were the different mental forces at work upon the 
subject in the decade under consideration If we consider 
more closely the nature of the phenomena alleged to occur, 
wc shall be in a position to understand the sharp contrast 
between the three attitudes — that of contemptuous rejection, 
of implicit belief, and of discriminating acceptance, typified 
by the Lancet, by Elliotson, and by Braid respectively In 
the first place the bulk of the medical profession, so far at 
least as they gave public expression to their views, were 
obsessed by the idea of fraud as the explanation of the 
phenomena T. he Mesmerists and their subjects are alike 
referred to as impostors in the current medical literature.^ 

' We cannnl publish aiiv more p.ipcrs on the subject of such an 
oliaas u-xud IS ML-mcriMn ’ ImuccI, 1848, quoted b> Esdailc {Intro- 
<l'utu<Tt vf Vfsn.i-nM) nilo Jr.itia) Or aqun — 

'Dr F iKLd he under no apprehension of an attack in the 
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In rvplinUinii of thi aJ'.itnflr it I.miiI'I h-' pointrd out, in 
the fir-'l phu r, that fif tlir » li if.if tf'ri t ( f' atiirr ordinarily 
prc''( uteri in till' iiultKf <1 tf UK r til' rr i iion^ uhirh it not 
within the power of th*' nl>j'<t t'’ pro !ik f' dr'Iibcratcl) It 
is true that in reit un ra tli'-re are alti r-itioru in the piihe 
rate sneh .T arch jo.id ih*' ''st (ou f o.itro! of the subject , 
or, njMin, i( flc\ netion nny 1> ' inhilnf' d Ihit pin iK>mcna of 
this I ind are not rt prodiu d»!e in r ■ rrv ca atul cannot be 
relied iijion •!* ti't* I. dailr th'nrdi h'" a' lires ns that he 
witnessed instaiue of the in ''O ibdity of the ptijuls to a 
stroiK' iudit in 'ome of hi r uli'' t pifi*'!*' wa lU't able to 
e\hihit .in\ ca'c before I>r I uu h and in* r''»IIra''ue . in lS }5 
Instnsibihlj t<i pun, within rertnn limit , cm, no rloubt, be 
feigned, and it i* to b oh i%ed lliat in 1 irdand ca'cj 
of e\lreine imeii ibditj v i re .lopiriiitlj f>f quite rare occur- 
rence. J he p scliolo^Mcal phenonu in in • urh a case a? that 
of the Okej s would almo t im\itab!y •U'’’'e-'t iinpo'iturc. 
Indeed, in hysterical cases it is e\en now alino't impossible 
to chstini^iiish between the effect of dedih-rate simulation 
and tliose of unconscious siipj^estiori I'or “lioth in sjion- 
taneous and arlificiall} induced hysteria and somnambuhum 
there is frequently' a s’lpt r-addid duud- winch is a moral 
sy mplom of the disease itself, and not an indication that all 
IS imposture ' 

For proof of the reality of the mesmeric influence Elliot- 
son and his colleagues relied partly on the bwiicficial effect of 
the treatment in cases' of disease But, as uc ha\c seen m the 
case of the Commission of 17S.}, such a test is difficult of 
application and little calculated to con\ nice The partisan of 
iS40w'as ultimately' driven back, like Ins predecessors sixty 
years before, on the asserted physical cfTccts as the supreme 
test of the reality of the influence The whole subject of 
Reichenbach’s phenomena and of influence at a distance will 

Mesmeric Magazine affccling him m the opinion of the profession 
That journal only' finds circulation among the class of impostors who 
record their doings in it’’ {London Mtdtcal Gacdtc, April 12, 1S45) 

* Bnitsh and Foreign Medical Rcvieiv, April, 1845, article on 
Mesmensm. 
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be dealt with in a later chapter. For our present purpose it 
is enough to point out that, w’hatc\cr the explanation of the 
matter, it is certain that the sensations described by the sensi- 
ti\cs which were held to attest the influence of the fluid 
could be produced in the absence of the supposed material 
cause by merely exciting the imagination, and frequently 
failed to appear when the material cause w'as actually present 
unknown to the scnsitue 

To the dubious physical effects of the hypothetical fluid 
the Mesmerists generally added the not less dubious “ higher 
phenomena” — community of sensation, clairvoyance of the 
human body, pre\ision, vision with closed eyes, travelling 
clair\o\ ance. Elhotson, indeed, exercised a certain reserve 
in his utterances on these subjects , it was not until 1844 
that he admitted himself satisfied of the truth of travelling 
clairx'O} ance , e\en after this date he seems to have been 
more alive than most of his colleagues and disciples to the 
possibilities of deception * 

But most of the wTiters on Mesmerism at this date seem to 
have accepted the higher phenomena unreservedly. A con- 
spicuous demonstration both of vision with closed eyes and 
of clanw'oyance at a distance was afforded in the years 1844 
and 1S45 by tw'o young Frenchmen, Alexis and Adolphe 
Didier. The performances of the former, in particular, 
reached the height of achievement in this direction and 
excited extraordinary interest, chiefly in fashionable circles 
Some account of the w'onders described wull be given in 
Chapter IX below 

Of the nature of the phenomena of “ prevision” and “intro- 
vision” enough has already been said The exhibitions of 
vision with closed eyes by Alexis Didier and otlier per- 
formers in no case furnish clear evidence of a new faculty. 
Cases of “travelling clairvoyance” were almost always 
open to suspicion , moreover, they were of comparatively 
rare occurrence, and the difficulties in the way of testing 
them were almost insuperable Weighted as it was by these 
dubious phenomena and extravagant theories, it is not 
* See the Valedictory Address in the Zoist, vol xm. p 443 

L 
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altogether surprising that Mesmerism foimrl small acceptance 
m medical circles at this pcrinrl, Elliotsnn to the last 
remained an Ishmacl in his profession His combative 
nature would not admit of compromise or condescend to any 
methods of conciliation The abuse and contempt with 
whicli his doctrines were Ircati d by the mcrlical Press in 
general he repaid in kind. His hostile critics ucrc assailed 
in the with such phrases as "laughable folly,” "dis- 

creditable conduct,” " untrulhfulness," "stupid obstinacy,” 
"slobbering childishness ” 

Braid, as already said, uhiPt imputing all the alleged 
physical effects of the fluid to imagination, and disregarding 
or explaining away the " higher plu nnmena," attached con- 
siderable importance to tlie psychological condition revealed 
by the mesmeric procedure — a condition hitherto scarcely 
recognised by the profession From iSgr onwards he 
employed Mesmerism, or, as he preferred to name it, 
"Hypnotism," m his own practice with beneficial results 
He found it invaluable in procuring sleep, m beneficially 
stimulating the organic functions, and in relieving pain 
Among the more striking cases which he enumerates in his 
A^cutypuolo!^' are the cure or markerl alleviation of long- 
standing ncrv’ous headaches, neuralgia, tic dolourcux, func- 
tional paralyses of various kinds, wcaknc'>s of spine and 
impaired sensibility, rheumatism, epilepsy, palpitation of the 
heart, cases of tonic muscular spasm, improv’cmcnt of sight, 
so that persons vvdio had worn spectacles for years were able 
to do without them, the absorption in one case of opacity of 
the cornea, the improvement of hearing so that deaf-mutes 
were in some cases able to hear words addressed to them, 
restoration of the sense of smell, the cure of skin diseases 
such as eczema and impetigo, and many minor ailments 
The columns of the Lancet were closed to Braid equally 
with Elhotson But he found ready hospitality in the 
Medical Times — the Lancet's chief rival. Tlie sobriety of his 
views, his clear and convincing expositions, gradually won 
some measure of recognition in the scientific press. The 
first and only edition of his book Ncur)>pnology was soon 
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exhausted ; his later writings appear to have met with some 
success ; his work is referred to with respect by such men as 
Carpenter, Hughes Bennett, Holland, and Brewster. 

In contrast it is curious to note that Elliotson showed him- 
self as bitterly hostile to Braid as to those of his critics who 
rejected the mesmeric treatment altogether Elliotson’s 
nature was intolerant of any difference of opinion He 
deeply resented Braid’s criticism of the mesmeric theory, 
and his demonstrations of the subjective nature of many 
mesmeric phenomena. Braid’s writings are almost com- 
pletely ignored in the ZoisL In the whole thirteen volumes 
his name is mentioned only two or three times, and then only 
to compare his “coarse method" with the old-established 
methods of Mesmerism, or to claim credit for the mesmeric 
cure of a case in which hypnotism was asserted to have 
failed ^ 

The period which we are now considering was, it must be 
admitted, peculiarly unfavourable for the introduction of 
Mesmerism and its phenomena In India, notwithstanding 
the bitter incredulity of the profession generally, it can 
scarcely be doubted that Esdaile’s brilliant demonstrations of 
painless surgery, if only on native patients, must ultimately, 
if an untoward fate had not intervened, have compelled recog- 
nition It happened, however, at the very time when Esdaile 
was conducting his Mesmeric Hospital under Government 
auspices, that the use of ether and chloroform was rapidly 
spreading amongst the profession. Whatever advantages 
Esdaile’s method possessed, in its safety and freedom from 
unfavourable after-symptoms, were in actual practice out- 
weighed by the convenience and certainty of the results 
obtained by the use of aniesthetic drugs. To produce 
anaesthesia sufficiently deep for the performance of a capital 

’ Zoi%l, vol in. p 345. See also Braid’s reply m the Medical Tunes, 
vol XI p 99, October, 1845 Other incidental references to Braid in the 
Zoisl will be found in vol ix. p. 316 and vol xl pp. 391, 395. In the 
former reference a pamphlet of Braid’s is cited with other titles of 
books at the head of a review, but the reviewer cannot bring himself 
to mention Braid’s name in the course of the article 
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npciatu'n tin pnlic'nt iitidrr Inn required to be 

licaled for M\cral d.n\ ■ in - itrrr--if>n, .uul even then a cough 
or any ncrvoii*. idin* ynrra*^y of tlir [ufiait luif'ht interfere 
u ith ‘■urc( S'- Tht' ino t ’lriln\'^' tr l r)f tli'' ortunncnc5H of 
the nic'-ineru ‘.t.ilr ua', therefore, nf»l f!rprr>\ed hut robbed 
of iis intrreA anti praetiral \alue by a purely cvtrancous 
circumstance 

In leuqland there ua* a prowitu/ feeliu:' among' t the more 
open-mituh d of the po>f( ton ihil Me men m liad not had 
tU fair Iri.d ’I'hi h Imp found e* prf to.t, as we ha\c 
alrc.u!} ‘Ltu.in Hraid'- uori.and iti tie attiturlf of many uho 
folloutd Hrauis dt mon tr.ition v ith an mt» rt t uhtrhuas 
not, houe\cr, ' ufTicn ntl\ ttur/riit n> mdut '• llmtu to follow 
his example In i nqihn m tlu tmu nu ihod m their practice 
So e'arly as iS}5 the r;/ // /■er,:rr, Rranv 

cvpressul the opinion that tlm • uhj' f*t "had hardly received 
fair play at the hands of many of our jiroh ssional brethren" 
In particular the re\tcwer dtprecatid the ratirorous incrc- 
dulit) with which the demon' tratiom of mi smeric ana-sthcsia 
had been recened It \sas much easier, he pointed out, in 
such cases to belie\c in the reality of the jiatieiit’s insensi- 
bility than to suppose that men of honourable standing m 
their profession, with c\ery mati\c for closely guarding their 
own rcj)utations, should again and .again ha\c been deceived. 
In 1 85 1 the Mesmerists found some new allie-' There came 
to England in that year from America a number of lecturers 
wdio gave platform demonstrations of the new science of 
Electro-biology Elcctro-biolog} was Mesmerism under 
another name. The subject w’.as thrown into the hypnotic 
state, generally by gazing at a disk, and was then made to 
carry out suggestions of the operator of the kind w’lth w'hich 
popular lecturers on Mesmerism ha\c in recent years made 
us familiar When the subjects drank salt water in tlie belief 
that it w'as champagne, dandled a baby extemporised out of 
a handkerchief, and otherwusc made fools of themselves 
before an audience composed of their fellow'-towmsfolk, it W'as 
obvious to all that the results w'ere due, not to a thauma- 
turgic fluid, but to the operation of the subject’s own imagina- 
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I ^ \ rv PT Arj' Rich vrd Bagot, A»ithor of* Donrn. Diana ’ 

^ InrlitncDr^W-Tnthnil BtcoI'^ no^noxel n IaW pirtly in rnpHml 'ind )>artlj 
in Inlj The •■lorj turn' upon ihc double life led bj o mcoUIi) Lni,li'.h hndouncr 
Mr itipnl* lenders wdl npnin rc'vime iheir ncqininlance with some of the most 
'ITupnlbetic cbnnclcrs described in Ins prcsious work, The Patsf-oti 

I (1\nO\ J A^VEXDFR Author of * Mr Inglcsidc ’ 

iKs rnif mibc *?Ir Xiicns's fourth nosel, or ‘Entertainment' ns lie prefers to call 
his sto-tes , and readers of the preceding three may find some old acquaintances The 
scene is npam laid pnnapallj in London, nnd again nn odd company of tj pcs converse 
and have urbane adventures. 


THE yp^IDAY ROUND. 


By A. A Milnf, Author of * The Day’s 


Among onr jaanneer humorists none has so guicldy found his way to the hearts of 
re-adcTS as ‘ A. A. M ' of Timch, whose special gift nnd pnsalcgc it is to touch 
Atednesdays wath irrcsponsihility and fun no has now brought together a further 
collection of his contributions to Punch, timilar In cbatacter to The Days Play 
pub'isbcd twaj y tars ago 

cHARVi,|sT;HS„gTOi,,'°c’‘'” “ ” 

Charles the Great is a very light comedy, nnd it therefore counts ns n new 
dejmture for Mrs. H H Penrose Tlic hoot, is packed from coier to cover with 
mirth proa oVtng matena! The determination of Charles to invent for himself a 
prealncss which he us incapable of otherwase nchicvang, nnd us cITcct on his circle of 
inumates, are 'el forth in an exceedingly lively story 

THE JROYAL ROAD Alfrcd Ollivant, Author of 'Owd Bob ' 

In the pages offtiswol. the reader follows the courageous spint of a working man 
down the allej of life \V« hear his laughter , share his joys . and watch the heroic 
struggle of his soul against the circumstance that is oppressing him The book, 
reroor'eltss in its tepresenLation of things ns they are, is strong in hope for it finds us 
in'piratton in the Love that shall some day conquer the world It ts a story for all who 
seek to succour oar England in her dutress 


y. 


By Mrs 
mg ■■ 


Belloc Lowndes, Author of 'The 


In her new novel Mrs Belloc I.oAndcs returns to the manner of Sariara Re! ell 
It IS an ample, spaaous tale of English country house life, laid in n quiet Sussex 
village. The wruer shows all her old power of presenting the passion of love in eacli 
of us Protean phases 

SvJLYJSR DRESS Mrs, George Norman, Author of * Lady 

A novel describing the life of nn attractive and still young woman whose circum 
stances are those of so many others of her type in England, for she has no acquaintances 
but w omen, ts nOTroaching ‘ the y oulh of middle nge ’ without y ct know ing love or any 
vatal interest Then, quite unexpectedly, adventure, and, subsequently, love coming 
to her, she lives for the first time. 

A SPAIN Marjorie Bowen, Author of *I Will 

This story is laid in the stormy nnd sombre last half of the sixteenth century, and 
deals with toe fortunes of the Royal House of Spain, the most powerful, cruel, and 
tragic dynasty of modem Europe The hero is Charles Vs son, the gay, beautiful, 
and heroic Don Juan of Austria 


THE 


By C. Thomas Stanford 


MenSer ^Tarhament spending a holiday in the Portuguese Island of 
Madeira in January 191a, becomes unwittingly privy to a plot against the Republican 
Government The conspirators, fearful that he will betray their secrets, make bun 
prisoner , but be escapes to experience a series of adventures Through the tangled 
web of plot and countetplot runs the thread of a love story 

LYNETTE Overton. 

^Ttbongh Lynette, by a new writer, does not claim to be nn historical novel, it is 
based on facts connected with the struggle between the Cavaliers and Roundheads, 
and IS a wrholesome story of love and adventure, of hard fighting and high ideals, 

THE FOOL JN MRIST. , Hauptmann, 

A translation oljHauptmann s roost wonderful novel— a work that attempts to place 
the living human Cbnst before sophisticated twentieth^entuiy eyes Whatever other 
effect It may have, the book cannot fail to cause discussion In Quint, a figure at once 
pathetic and inspiring, the author has drawn a character whose divine cham should be 
felt by every reader 
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which to »!f> hittlc for ih'^ir vDw Hut frr)in 1853 o.iw.ird'; 
Mc'-iwcri' ni w.i. int nv f 1 l)\ ,i f!-in;'rr nf m o|)|K),i'c i intl. 
When l.ihlc'tiii nmt' .iti'l "p.rit <• v rrr intrndiir(fl into 

ihi* coimtrv Irom ‘Xtuf'm i. tl)'- Me ! "Mon tdrntificfl 
the in\'tt.iuni. r(>r< r v hn h « ui ''1 tli-’ ()!u n-uji^riA with the 
tlKMIlCtK* nr iuuin-\ltll fltllfD A little liter, V lien the 
Irani e.uul it juintfe t itm.r wrre c^p!').t'-'l in tie interest'; 
of the IK V. CO p''l of Sp’ritn ih :n, m my of the hanieh 
Mcsimri-t-, wh'i hail h-rn prepari'l h) the utter, anrc=; of 
theiroun clairMH.mt for - mu m h ilrvrlnp!n''nt, (iro-^himcfl 
thtinvcKc adlu ri nl of tlm im" frith !• Hint on himself 
before hi' lii ilh b'-i atne a lo.urrt to Spirittiah an - The 
Me tniri't. [o tu r.ill) found the tinml* of the (na''nelic 
fiiiid insi'pufie.ant in f.icc of the n-'w revililio,! Mesmeric 
operators b.c mu • pirilu d h- der , md tlmir '.vibjeetr trance 
tnedunn', , the 'piritu.ali t pi itforia v i n tIiro!i"ed with 
ma'pietic cl.ur\o\.nnt' v h'> hid dteilop rl into “ insjiira- 
tion.al ” spw.al.er 'I he two inoeiments naturally became 
identified in the tnind of the public, .md '-h,ired in a common 
condemnation No ph\ ician who \ allied his profe»''ional 
reputation could afford to meddle with the subject, and the 
study of the induced trance and its attendant phenomena was 
relegated to oblivion, in these islands at any rate, for more 
than a generation 

’ Sec the irlicles on tlie sui>ject iii the especnllj eob \i 

and \ii 

^ The process of conecr'ion in he case ditl not stop at this point 
He died a Clinslian Sec his obituary notice in tlie Morrtiii^ Post, 
August 3, 186S 



CHAPTER VIII 


THE FLUIDIC THEORY 

Fluid or fmud no room found for the intermediate views of 
Bertrand and Braid — Alleged proofs of Magnetic fluid — Rcichcnbach’s 
cvpcnmcntb his unscientific temper his subjects probably uncon- 
sciousl} “educated" — Braid’s counter-experiments — Hts demonstra- 
tions compictclj Ignored by Rcichenbach and the Mesmerists — 
Braid's own demonstrations in Phreno-mesmensm possibly due to 
thought-transference — Thought-transference a possible explanation of 
induction of trance or sleep at a distance experiments by Townshend, 
and later experiments by Janet and Gibcrt 

O UR sun'ey of the history of Animal Magnetism, 
or, as its later disciples in this country preferred to 
style It, Mesmerism, is now complete After 1850 
the movement gradually disappears from view But Mes- 
merism died, so to speak, only to become the fruitful mother 
of children, some of them more vigorous and likely to be 
more long-lived than their parent For the best part of a 
generation, indeed, we hear little more of its employment in 
therapeutics ^ Treatment on the lines laid down by Braid 
had, however, been pursued at Nancy by Li6beault since i860, 
and in the early eighties, as a result largely of his example, 
we find it employed in the Civil Hospital at Nancy by 
Bemheim, at the Salpfitri^re under Charcot, and at different 
centres in Germany and the Scandinavian countries In this 
country it first received official recognition in 1893 from a 
committee of the British Medical Association, which reported 

’ The Zotsi continued until the end of 1856 But the interest in 
the subject in England was waning, and, as already indicated, many 
champions of Mesmerism had become Spintuahsts 
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that ihry Iia^l •'.iti'firfl llicmTlvc" nf thr rrrnnnrric^<^ of the 
li\'[)iiotiL '•lalf atul of th( v.iliir of h\'[»notrfn, u itiuii limits, 
in relief itif p.un ,uul ,iIIr\ntino fniutionil ulinent'- The 
‘iiil)jcct has nou , until r tlio n.inu of II}{>noti m f)r Supr'cstion, 
obtnim (I a {icfinitr, if 'til! ‘ojiKuhat ()rtririoiK, foothnirl m 
the medical practice (»f r\( ry c ivitrcd country, and is rcco;;- 
niscd as an indisj); iv able au\ib.ir\ in the new science of 
c\pcrimcnlal psj cholop) 

Hut Iljpnotism IS only thc^ounjo t and at present b> no 
means the most prominent of ilm pro/t ny of Me incr All 
the mysticisms and [rLiidfoscimcc • of the prc'-cnl day, no 
doubt, owe some tliiujt to the \'irnn( c doctor 1 here arc, 
lio\\c\er, tlircc distinct ‘chools of timu'dit, cacii claiminfj a 
scientific foundation, who e ric emt may be traced directly 
bach to tliat unuer^al system of 1 nouled''(, uho--e boast it 
was to unite two uell-lnovn 'CKiue, — Astronomy and 
Medicine 'I he three faiths in que lion arc the fluidic 
tlicory, which finds its he id(|uartcrs, n[)propriately enough, 
in modern I’aris , the rehpio.i of modern Spiritualism , and 
the mo\cmentof Mental Hcalinf’, of which the sc’ct Inown 
as Christian Scientists .ire the most prominent represcntatncs 

The remaining chapters of this book will be deroted to 
tracinfj the connection between tliesc modern phases of 
thought and the movement whose rise and culmination have 
been already sketched In thec\olution of life on this planet 
there has been, we arc told, a constant tendency’ to the c\tcr- 
mination of intermediate types Woe to the unhappy 
animal or \cgctable* w’hich attempts to occupy the \acant 
space between opposing armies ’ In the battle of life there 
is no mercy'^ for the Laodicean A like tendency' is manifest 
in the evolution of opinion E\cn the progress of science 
is frequently attained by a kind of dichotomy, any novel 
current of opinion appears by' a kind of psy'chological 
induction to create a current of at least equal intensity in 
the reverse direction W^c may trace this tendency m the 
history of most recent sciences In geology', for instance, W’e 
have witnessed successively the vulcanists and the neptunists, 
the catastrophists and uniformitarians, each party' seeing one 
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aspect of the trutli, and ignoring that seen by its opponents 
This extinction of intermediate types is clearly seen in our 
own political history Where is now' the Fourth Party? 
Where in a few* months or years w'lll be the Liberal Unionists? 
Does not Nature itself abhor a Mugw'ump? 

The histor) of I\Iesmcnsm well illustrates this law of 
evolution. On the one side, alike in France and in England, 
generation after generation, stood those who had seen things 
new and manellous, and belie\cd , on the other stood those 
who, for tlic most part not having seen, disbelieved. The one 
party talked only of fraud, the other only of fluids In each 
case the opinion w'as held in face of reason and facts until it 
became a \eritable obsession Betw’cen the tw'o opposing 
camps stood in France Alexander Bertrand, m England 
James Braid Their fates, as we have seen, ran parallel up to 
a certain point Neither stirred enthusiasm, neither found 
followers nor created a school, neither, indeed, appears to 
have exercised much influence on his contemporaries, or to 
have had any effect at all on the extremists on either side 
But Braid enjoyed a longer life than the young Parisian 
his books, even in his lifetime, found a select public, and 
It is matter of history that the revival of interest in the 
subject on the Continent some years after his death was 
stimulated by his writings. 

It is tempting to speculate on what might have happened 
in this country if, say, Elliotson on the one side and Wakley 
on the other had condescended to learn from Braid. However 
mischievous at the time the credulity and extravagance of the 
Mesmerists must have appeared, m the light of subsequent 
happenings the persistent and unreasonable imputation of 
imposture must seem now more mischievous still. Viewed as 
a reaction from the other side, the attitude of the medical 
world was not, perhaps, altogether unreasonable Elliotson, 
in the intemperance of his language and the extravagance of 
his conduct, was like a man intoxicated His co-disciples 
j’oined with him in rejecting or ignoring the plainest proofs, 
not necessarily of imposture, but certainly of mistake, and the 
whole subject was redolent of delusion and hysteria. Fraud, 
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Iv. o 5'r,(rr 'vlr'ti v'n I li' p > lU'. r 1 > t') [> yrh > 1 ') 

nu flt< .'ll ■ I teller ti ’If 1(1 ill t'!’ Ill’’' fi I’f'robibly 

prc.itcr ‘till I'lUi ill thi .i > , u > f!')’il)t, uici it.ibic, partly 
bLC.uiM. of ilic ^^.r o'ntiiy nf la* p-ntn ;otu t bat tn.'iinly 
from the {^ciicr.il nreuar tniKc of ihc limr: 

Of llic three (Icfiiativc •v-’Mii. .il^ovc referred to, the 
perMstent belief m fluidic cin.in itio.i from the* human body, 
mafpiets, metals, dru}:s, and other substance-, though the 
least import.mt m its ran*:e and immediate mnucncc, not 
the least mtereslmp;, nor hi ely, perh.ip'-, to b_ the least 
endurmR At the period which ve arc now considering, the 
decade from iS^o to 1850, the belief rested mainly on three 
classes of f.icts— w hat m.iy be roughly classed as “ Rcichcnbach 
phenomena,” the manifestations of phreno-mesmensm, and the 
alleged action at a distance of one human body' on another, 
chiefly demonstrated m the provocation of sleep without the 
knowledge of the subject 

Many illustrations have been given in the preceding pages 
of results supposed to attest the operation of a physical 
effluence from the mesmerist Wakley’s experiments were 
sufficient to show tliat the physiological phenomena mani- 
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fc *c>l hr the c liad no objective vahciity. Since the 

n'k''n ‘-Icrn. fee , orcuticci indilTcrcnlly when the 

h\ I'f c,il cau<e v. actnallj prc'^ent, and when It was only 
s^pp c : by the sin-'iinc to he prc'-cnt, it sterns clear that 
th''j were not flue to any uniform c\tcrnal cause, but were 
sc f-c:.,'cni.r,cii \VakIr\‘s conchisinn, linwe\cr, that tlic 
rc'-aits were tine to dchhcralc fraud, wa*; scarcely more 
ai ti.‘ah’c than I'lhotson’s lint the) testified to a physical 
chlacncc In most ca^cs there is no doubt that the operator 
ii \ ittinyly b) hn manner and pcsture pa\c sufilcicnl indication 
to tile abnormally sncccp*iblc subject of the result expected 
*1 here are, indeed, a feu ca^es recorded in which the experi- 
ment wa' ■-<-> denied that the operator was as ipnoranl as the 
patiett One out of several plassr_<; of water would be mes- 
ir.eri'cd win! I be was rail of the room, or a marked sovereign 
after being mesmerised wnuUl be thrown into a hat and 
shaken no with sc.cral othtr*-* Whicn the experiment 
MiCcccCcd under these* conditions the simplest explanation is 
to suppa* c that tin subject <letcctcd the mesmerised obj'cct, 
in the case of the metal by means of thctliffercnce m tempera- 
ture, in the case of the vvater by the smell. Braid states that 
be had satisfied himself that some hypnotics could detect by 
this mfjms a glass of ''mesmerised " water — r r, a glass of 
water over which passes had been made, and we have seen 
already, in the case of the Obeys, that the back of the hand 
was njiparcnliy sufilcientl) sensitive to differences m tempera- 
ture to detect the presence of a piece of bread two inches off. 
We know that certain hypnotic or liyslcro-epilcptlc subjects 
manifest extraordinary acuteness of the special senses , and 
we have not yet learnt the limits of hyperaesthesia. 

Another marvel recorded frequently by the Mesmerists of 
this date is perhaps susceptible of a similar explanation — tlic 
fixation of a subject by mesmerising his scat or a part of the 
floor over which he must pass. Mr. Parsons, of Brighton, 
mesmeri'^cd the sill of the doorway leading to the cellar, and 
thus prevented his sensitive from going downstairs and raiding 
the Iarder,= Esdailc made similar experiments on his patients 

' h)OC, e , Zoisl, vo\ IV, p 109, V p. 127. ’ /6»(/ , vol. vi. pp 335,359 
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in ( ilMitti lit- tu ; !ti I -..i .-iM ilh'.'.'; 

.Sr\t;U' htt.i-'-'! iti tm ‘a >t{ li- p’ \ -il he Iniul* 0,) the 
rtii t < 'I t i» ' \t lu ' I V I ( > r 1 f ! 1 1 I ^ 'u { {( 1 1> a ''ut for ^ 

p vt i( ut ItMin til'' l\ . p t it ’ p . i- pM ^ 1 i-t th'' “ itu'' rlpir, 

aii'i ([Ur ti oj-' 1 fi'/ I u" nA tt,- ( , il \ i ;’’)f ( 1,1 ,1 recent 
'»p f ilun. { )!i fi !i ! t»- 1 1 . 1 r'-p rt, il ' p! i'* i( fu inn'l"; 
t'U llir i u i!) it th'' r.i ! t.* t !■' I'tu t > 1 .'t him to riie,nn''l 

f'Xitul lutn If It;. liiM tn i,/- th",!i ifi' hui'l ."uifl both 
nr nr U[> t > tim -h t [ - - . , - f , , , * i'- (>; n a 1 i rt.il' p j 

1 '1 ulr jcl' I " I hu.i 1)^ tip ,if I p 1 ' till ! t'n 'll, F '■'> >n the 

rmiin, in r(r p i i tii - tl > .? pi to it ' h tim door. U hen 

the in in t ro " i tlm pi' ir- b' .itti' etd'titlj co.ieill .ed, .'incl 
c.illrtl on 1 I tt[r' f ,f h"t[) • 

in thr -rond trill it i i, >: diin utt to -up;)') r tint the 
in. in ■ • h irp nr 1 • ".i - i ^ub >1 < i > i .i”. irr of lC''d.nlc’i 
nuiveun.ii tn tlm pi i v I h'* t irtlin/ • uerc ■ of the 
fir .1 tri.il, u nil th'’ t ii ur, i . no d i.ibt, not • »> r i y to tsphim- 
Hut It rein pr.iiji. vUy imp > ib'*' in m r'cpcrnncnt of thia 
1 nul, where • nine of th > '' pn rnt .ire hojiitr/, or .it Icnat 
anticip.uinj', .1 pirtmul.ir inoxemeni on thr p\rt of thc*ntbjcct, 
to b> s.Ut fu d tint lit, luiit (,f th- re mil r'cpecled could be 
conveyed, bj lei >1 , pc lure, tone of \oicc, or even clnnjjc of 
bre.uinnp, to the .ibnorm.dl) .icnte 'eire^ of the piticnt 
Sixty j e.nrs .I'po neither p xrty wa*. .ufTicicntly nhve to the 
imporlnnce of tliese Mibcon etoits nuhcrition.s 

In iSt5 the theory of ,i ph>sic4il cfiluencc re'ceivcd strong 
confirmation from liie classical researches of Baron von 
Kcichcnbach a man of some scientific attainments, a chemist 
and metallurgist of repute, and the first linng authority on 
meteorites - Keichenbach conducted elaborate experiments, 
extending over several >car^, with a \cry large number of 
persons. His first subjects were young women of the class 


• A'a/Hrn/ and Mesmenc Clatn'oyance, pp 126 , 127 

^ ^ Rcichenb'ich’s rcscnrclica was published in this 

untry m 184^ by William Gregory, Professor of Chemistry m the 
^ ° Edinburgh In 1850 Gregory published a full transla- 
^ Researches on MagncUsmtElccinaly . • 

in iheir Rclaitous to the Vital Force 
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of spontaneous cataleptics and somnambulists. Aftenvards 
he found sensitive persons amongst the ranks of his own 
acquaintance and many other persons, both men and women, 
of good social position and apparently sound health To 
give a full account of the extraordinary phenomena attested 
by these persons would not be worth the labour Briefly, 
flames of different colours were seen to issue from magnets, 
crystals, and the human body. Metals and other chemical 
substances shone to the eyes of the sensitive with a dull glow, 
each having its appropriate colour. Copper showed a red 
glow, with a green flame playing on it, silver a white glow, 
lead and cobalt gleamed blue , rhodium, osmium, and mer- 
cury red, chromium green , and sulphur blue. Further, from 
magnets, metals, crystals, from the planets and the fixed 
stars, proceeded emanations which produced on the sensitive 
feelings of heat or cold, sensations pleasurable or disagree- 
able. Different persons showed different degrees of suscepti- 
bility to these emanations , but it was claimed that, apart 
from the discrepancies due to this cause, the results were 
practically uniform The new force, for which Reichenbach 
proposed the name Od, produced no chemical, thermal, 
electric, or magnetic effect on any of the materials employed 
to test iL The magnet had so strong an attraction on the 
hand of the sensitive that the hand would follow its move- 
ments, and adhere to it as firmly as a piece of iron would 
have done. But the same hand exercised no effect what- 
ever upon the magnetic needle, and when a large horseshoe 
magnet was placed in a balance, though the patient’s hand 
was attracted as strongly as ever, the balance remained un- 
affected. It is clear that the effect produced in this case was 
not therefore physical, but psychological.^ The control ex- 
periments which Reichenbach records are vitiated by the 
fact that he knew the position and nature of the object 

’ Reichenbach claimed, indeed, that the magnet influenced the photo- 
graphic plate, but the claim was made on the strength of two experi- 
ments only, which he appears never to have repeated In view of the 
numerous sources of error in such expenments the results, it is hardly 
necessary to point out, are not conclusive. 
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cates how apparent discrepancies m tlu statements of his 
sensitives could he e\p!ained awa\ He' warns e\pcnmcntcrs 
who wish to repeat the tests with chemical substances that 
they should be reduced to powder, hut the powder must not 
be used for some hours— Rst the mnucnce of the pestle and 
mortar should persist, or the electricity "cncratcd by the 
friction should mask the results The temperature of all 
substances compared must be uniform, the substance must 
not have been in the neighbourhood of other powerful 


ml 7 on pp 17, iS of Gregorv 's trinslition, where 
lens was shifted by Rcichcnbacli’s assistant But tlic results arc 
only given in general terms 
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chemicals, nor have been exposed to sunshine or moonlight, 
or held long in the hand ^ If all these rules were followed, 
and the results were still not in accordance with expectation, 
it was always open to suppose that the sensitiveness of the 
percipient, owing to some variation in health, had for the 
moment deserted her With so many plausible reasons to 
account for failure, it seems hardly possible not to achieve 
uniformity .= 

In 1 846, on the appearance of Gregory’s condensed trans- 
lation of the first part of Reichenbach’s researches. Braid 
instituted some counter experiments of his own ,3 showing 
that the imagination, even in a healthy person, was quite 
competent under suitable guidance to produce all the results 
attested by the Austrian savant Thus Braid operated on a 
young man by drawing his gold pencil-case along the palm 

’ P 181 

* It becomes clear, on a careful analysis of his work, that, notwith- 
standing his familiarity wnth the materials of chemistry and electricity, 
and the ostentation of scientific accuracy shown in his list of chemical 
substances, and his tables of the diurnal variations of the odyhc force 
in the human body, and alt the rest of his elaborate data, Reichenbach 
was not of a scientific habit of mind , he was willing to slur over dis- 
crepanaes , he did not realise the fallacies implied in his methods, he 
was unable to appreciate the real beanng of some of the results which 
he records Above all, he did not possess that rare, but to a student of 
science indispensable, quality, the intellectual candour which would 
have enabled him to profit by the criticism of others It is probable 
that he started with an open mind, but soon became intovicated with 
his own success as a pioneer in a new field of scientific discovery , he 
was hardened and confirmed in this attitude by the rancorous abuse 
which his original publications met with in the German-speaking 
countnes, and by the gratuitous insults offered to the character of his 
subjects He ended as a blind partisan — a partisan so blind and so 
perverse that, though four years had elapsed since the publication of 
Braid’s courteous and temperate criticisms, Reichenbach in the later 
edition of his work makes no mention of Braid's name or his theories, 
and has not even devised a single counter experiment It is this wilful 
Ignorance on his own part, not the spiteful abuse of German critics, 
which discredits Reichenbach's researches and damns his reputation 
3 His account of these expenments originally appeared in the 
Medical Tunes, vol xiv,, and was afterwards republished as a separate 
pamphlet, under the title The Power of the Mind over the Body (London, 
1846) 
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vp.rt, - m flimt-" of 
\ an inp colour I'-'-utn ; ituni the hirL.uiII of a darl- cloiet 
An " cmiru til ph\ •-ict i.i ’’ and me-^tneri t d rnotntrated to 
Braid the uoiult-rful jioacr of a ina'jntt in mciucin'; cataleps) 
in an entranced patient by mere cont.ict v ith the surface of 
the skin I^raid replied that lie had in hn po-'sc^sion an 
instrument endowed with still more mar\elIous powers He 
placed this instrument m the patient's hand, and it produced 
catalcpsj of both hands and arms, he reversed tlie position 
of the instrument, and the patient’s hand opened A single 
touch of the instrument caused anj of the subject’s limbs to 
rise and become stiffened , a second touch caused it to lose 
its ngidity and fall Placed on the third finger of the left 
hand, it produced sleep Removed and placed on the second 
finger of the same hand, it rendered the patient proof against 
all the mesmerist’s endeaaours to send her to sleep Each 
of these results had been predicted by Braid within the 
hearing of the patient , the instrument by which this modem 
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mn'-icinti cccurcf! obedience to commands uns nolhmr; 
more (lian his porlmanlcau Key and the ring on whicli il was 
.su'^pcndcc? 

Hraui's mam conclu'-ion, that the phenomena described by 
Isc.cncnbnch were ‘•nbjeclKc — .'r , tliat tlicy wcicof llic nature 
not of aut)icntic scnsc-j/crceptions, but of hallncin.itions — 
would probably not be disputed b\' any competent in- 
quirer His further conclusion, that they were dej)cndent 
sole!) on the imagination of the percipient, guided b) sug- 
gcstio is gi\cn unconsciously by the experimenter, how’cver 
probable in itself, doc'-, no doubt, go bc)'ond the warrant 
of the facts So it ajipcared, in Ils5i, to a writer in the 
j\~o7,'/. AV,Vf"o Jkaid’s experiments, he points out, 

arc no doubt sound and relevant , but they do not for all 
that necessarily o\crtlirow Reichcnbach’s main thesis 

The rc\ lewcr suggests that there arc forces, of w-hich the 
magnetic force is the best knowm, which, though they pro- 
duce no appreciable cfTcct on ordinary men or women, can 
influence the ncra’ous S 3 'stcm of exceptionally sensitive 
persons 

"The wondrous nnd incnlculahlc inward stir that is ceaselessly 
going on williin Die bodj of the so-called aniiinl magnet excites an 
inwird stir willnn llic sub'-tance of the exceptional nerve, and that stir 
bodies itself forth through the said exceptional nerve to the percipient 
owner as a cool aura, a warm brcerc, a luminous flame, a thread of 
light or phosphorescent vapour or what not" 

In short, odylc is “a nerve-stirring resultant of the general 
cosmical powers of nature,” and Rcichenbach has established 
tlie proposition "that the whole of Nature is reactive on the 
nervous system of man, on a breadth of basis which cannot 
be shaken.” 

The reviewer’s conjecture was of course opposed to the 
better opinion m science sixty years ago, and the progress of 
research has confirmed the verdict of the majority. Endea- 
vours have from time to time been made to substantiate the 
phenomena alleged by Reichenbach, but the results have 
been invariably negative or inconclusive. It is, no doubt, 

M 
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wonderful, Lord Kokin lia*; Mid,* tint the magnetic force 
which ncli> so poucrfully on many r)liur Miii'-tanccs 'should 
have absolutely no perceptible effect u()on the human body , 
but such appears to be theca'f ’1 lie orelmary man is not 
conscious of anj' unusual 'cnsation when hi- hrarl is placed 
between the poles of the rnei-t powerful electro maynet, and 
it still remains to be pre)\erl that ati) ra) s p,oc(ed from it 
visible in the most profouiul darl nc-s to the mo,t sensitive 
eyes = 

But the demonstrations of Wal ley aiul Braid had no 
effect upon the bduidists of their day Braid's criticism of 
Reichenbach’s results, with an acceuint of his counter e\pcri- 
ment-s, appeared in i8}6in a sene of article,, in the Midical 
TnKts, afterwards rc()rmte<l m a small volume, Tit Powtr of 
the Mud extr lit lu^d.. It is ineonceiv able that Gregor}' 
can have been ignorant of the e\istence of this work Vet 
in his Preface to the translation of i,S50 he writes " Up to 
this time I have not become acquainted v ith an) scientific 
criticism, published in this country, on the author’s researches, 
which requires any notice from me in this place”, and in 
dealing at some length with objectors and objections he docs 
not refer cither to liraid or to his theory that the results 
were due to suggestion and expectant attention Reichen- 
bach himself, as we have seen, completely ignored Braid’s 
criticisms 

Again, writing as late as 1S56, Esdailc stated — 

" I am convinced tint Mesmerism as practised b} me is a plijsical 
power everted b} one animal on another and I should as soon 


’ Sec his address on the Sir Galcu^xys of Ktwu lodge, in Kalun, 
March 6, 1S84 

= For some recent experiments to test Reichenbach’s phenomena 
see Pro c SPR,\o\ 1 p 230, and vol 11 p 56, and Proc Avii.rtcitn 

S P Z? , p 1 16 The results were in all cases negative or inconclusive. 
Some expenments have recentl} been conducted in Amsterdam, for 
which positive results .are claimed , but until full details are published 
it IS impossible to estimate the significance of the results (sec Dravw- 
valhchcr Bcnchi des Psycho-phystschen Laboraionums zu Amsterdam, 
1907, No 3). 
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adopt the diabolical theory as a satisfactory solution of the problem, 
as attempt to account for what I have seen and done by the acbon of 
the imagination alone ” ' 

That the repetition ad nauseam of demonstrations similar 
to those of Braid still leaves it possible for men of scientific 
training at the present day to believe m the action at a 
distance of drugs and magnets upon the human body, in 
nerve atmospheres, in radiant emanations which can be seen 
only by persons of Gallic or Celtic blood, = and the like, is in 
itself a phenomenon which calls for consideration. 

That the phenomena are only perceptible to certain persons 
is admitted Neither by Reichenbach nor by any subsequent 
experimenter has satisfactory proof ever been adduced of 
the power of the alleged emanations to affect a galvanometer 
or a photographic plate or to produce any other objective 
result. No adequate control experiments to prove that the 
phenomena are independent of the percipient’s imagination 
have ever been published And yet the belief persists even 
in some scientific circles, and from time to time breaks out in 
new directions. 

The strange vitality of the belief would be explained if 
we could suppose that, to adopt the phraseology of the 
Scottish reviewer, there is in certain cases “ an inward stir 
within the substance of the exceptional nerv^” and that this 
stir corresponds not to the supposed vibrations from crystal or 
magnet, but to the far subtler and more elusive molecular dis- 
turbance in the nervous system of the experimenter Of 
course, if the demonstrations had been conducted under rigid 
test conditions, and if adequate control experiments had ever 
been instituted, it would be an easy matter to test this hypo- 
thesis, In the absence of such control experiments the 
suggested action of thought-transference must remain purely 
conjectural 

^ Iniroduction of Mesmerism into India (edition of 1856) 

“ A conase history of the alleged discovery of the n rays will be 
found in Mrs Sidgwick’s Presidential Address to the Society for 
Psychical Research (Proc , xxii. p. 12). The belief in n rays has now 
apparently suffered euthanasia. 
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But there nre ollu r c\pcrimf nt-. recorded in the decade 
iS.}0-i 850 uhich ‘.ccm more olndoii'-ly to call for '■.omc such 
explanation. T he ‘.limul.ition of the allrpcd phrenological 
organs by the mesmeric fluid was a favourite demonstration 
Braid rcpc.ilcdly tested the rr.irtion on private persons 
amongst his ac(]uaintanc( , v hr> had luvcr witnessed any 
demonstration of phrenolog), and who I new nothing of the 
alleged positions of the organ'* Hr was of course alive to 
the risk of suggestion, aiul wa* careful to guarrl against any 
hint of the desired re till reachitu' the patient cither from 
himself or from the spectators 'J he dcinr>n'’tralions were of 
a most surprising kind, aiul •'ufficlcnt at the time to convince 
Braid that there was some pin • lological connection between 
the part of the scalp affectevi .md the resulting emotional 
reaction. Modern phv lologists v oiild probabl) finrl it easier 
to reject Braid’s facts than to accept the explanation which 
he proffers If we can place confidence in Braid’s account 
of the manifestations ob>crvcd Ijj him, and can share his 
conviction that the sensitive could have received no hint of 
the results to be expected, we must recognise that an c.xplana- 
tion m physiological terms is not vet forthcoming * 

But thought-transference, tlirough the operation of one 
nervous system upon another, is more directly suggested by 
some other experiments of this date 

Jussieu, It will be remembered, in his separate report of 
1 7S4, recorded some observations which seemed to indicate 

' Ncuryptwlocy, in which Braids cspcrimciits in phreno-mesmensm 
were recorded, was puldished in i}'}3 J he espenments recounted in 
the Medical Times of November, sliow that Braid had alrcadj 
begun to feel dubious about the records given in the earlier work In 
reviewing some jears later the whole subject of hvpnotism (Magic, 
Wtkhcrafl, &c , third edition, 1S52) he makes, so far as I can discover, 
no explicit reference to Phreno-hypnotibm — an omission the more 
significant in view of the large space devoted to the subject in his 
McuTypnology. From a pass.agc on p 71, however, it mav perhaps be 
inferred that, m looking back on the matter, he was not quite satisfied 
that he had correctly represented the conditions under which his 
recorded results were obtained Possibly more than he realised at the 
bme may have been due to previous training of a subconscious kind, 
or to inadvertent suggestion on Ins own part 
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"One c\eiiin(', ulu II uilh m\ f.imily, lltr iiln nrciirrcd to 

me, 'Could I mconrri'c Arini M tlirrr a I (lit ii e k. wliilc “ilic 

was MI lirr t)u n lioii'c? to wlmh I Kriru '^he \v i jn ( [lini confined 
I)}' sli;jlil iiitlispositioii. Attiiii' on llii tlifi'ij'lit, I li'i'i'rfl ill Hit pirt} 
prc'-eiit to Hole (lit hour (il u.o rt it (U niiir niloch) intl In hnr me 
uilnc'>s 111 il llun 111(1 their 1 .tllrinplt d i me int rit (rptrimint 

" rill', time 1 .ittiniptid to hrinp h fort iin iiiiu'iintinn \cr\ \t\itll> 
the pt-r'.nn t'f iii\ ' let pu rl i r. .out t %rii .iidt d th‘ t om t iitr itioii of m> 
thoiij’tits In tlieti'iid im iinrn pt Itiri . 1 \\ o .it thr end td in hour 
*.11(1, ‘ I mil non .mile Ainu, nid n-(d .vpproprult ;'e lure. We 

now aw iiUtl With more t urm U\ tlun eo’di h m r tin r<. 'lU of ttii*; 

proei 

" '1 he follow iiu' ino: inns' Atnn mult lur .ippeirmce, jint O', we 
Were it hrt it.f,i',t, exctnnmu' 'Oh. ir’, did %>i.t nus'ncti c me li>t 
mphl ? About nnu oeliKl I fell i let p, tnd mnllur tnd '^i.ter><;ij 
Hie) could not wilt nu with ill Hu ir 'hdins'ot me ind Hit) were 
quite fi iphtt lied , b.it dtt r .tii hour I wnW of inj.'lf, uid I lliitil. 

from .ill till-, (h it in\ hep nin t luu b-i n nni'iu tie It iCo tlid me 

.1 pre. 1 t (It d of po )d, for I ftltqniti fceovirtd from in\ cold ifter it 
Afit r i n itui il ‘ let p I lit err ft 1 1 o much rt frt bed W lu n I Icep for 
,111 hour III itnpiieti'.ni. It IS i if I hid rt ttd i ulioh riii'ht ' Tlieic 

were the word*, of Ainu M , noted rlown .d the time .i.. .iccur.itel) 

as possible.' 


But Townshend was a better obsesrecr and recorder than 
most of his contemporaries, and, taken as a whole, the 
numerous reports of similar cases scattered through the 
mesmeric literature of this date would scarce!) call for 
consideration on their merits They seem to ha\e more 
significance, houcxer, in the light of the evpenments in the 
production of sleep conducted by sce'cral French men of 
science in recent times Of these recent experiments the 
most striking arc those made at IIa\re in 1S85 and 1SS6 by 
Professor Janet and Dr. Gibcrt, with Madame B (Leontc) as 
the subject. The distance between agent and subject m 
these experiments varied from a quarter-mile to one mile. 
The sensitive, Madame B , w'as staying m the Pavilion at 
Havre, a house occupied by Dr Gibert’s sister, w’ho, herself 
ignorant of the hour fixed for the experiment, w’as able to 
report the results The operator w'as sometimes Dr. Gibert, 
sometimes Professor Janet The hour of the experiments 
was sometimes chosen by lot, or suggested by a third person , 
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C r> A I R V O Y A N* C i: 

Commiimtv nf ili'ri .nti'l cl >irvo\ u>i p^rtlv cxplinl)lc by 
ll>o>ipbl tt iii'-ft rrnct — C I >if 'i uicc U « !o r tp irtir ! ;rp( Iv fr u’flulcnt 

— Rill prolnblj in ' omi r \ tn Ii\ p' ' i tli'' • i of v i inn — I lit ct^c 

of Alt\r Didict — Hr t ird pi wnu' uri n rims' in do tfl boo^^ 
Iloiulm ts timnn\“Mcxi pro!* »bU in .uitnm iti t — Ui di 'criptinn of 
M.nlcdpicltt iiul of di tmt'citr p> tbU mdn. itr c of > upcrnorrmi 
poutr — Other t \ unpK of prolubl) tsl'-pdlm ct iir\o> men j'lvuri !>> 
bee, linddoel , (itci'n'\ — M m_\ Mr tut n t -» t m the e (kmoirtntions 
proof of the nctio.i of tile o il .ip irl Ironi tlr b>I\, 

“pN the last chapter vc ha\<, bricriy rcfcrrcf! to the survival 
111 b}uay-> of contemporary thoiiohi of the belief m the 
_L manifestation of mafjnetic, odyhc, or other imponder- 
able cfTluences u Inch formed the foundation of the Mesmerists 
creed in iSdO-1850 It has been sii'pfested tliat the extra- 
ordinary persistence of tlie belief, in f.ice of repeated 
demonstrations tliat the sensations on v Inch it is based arc 
imaginary, may be due to some communication taking place 
between the nervous system of the experimenter and the 
percipient This hypothesis is strengthened by the considera- 
tion of the numerous experiments in the induction of sleep at 
a distance, especially those conducted twenty years ago by 
Janet and Gibert For nearly thirty years past the investi- 
gators of the Society for Psychical Research have worked at 
the subject and have brought forward a body of evidence, 
based partly on experiment, partly on observation, sufficient 
at any rate to establish thought-transference or telepathy 
as a working hypothesis In the present chapter we shall 

m 
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endeavour to show that this hypothesis will go far to explain 
many other marvels which must otherwise be rejected as 
altogether incredible, or accepted — as was actually the case 
with most of the Mesmerists of the period under review — as 
the basis of theories far more dubious. 

These so-called “ higher phenomena ” may be roughly 
classed under the categories of community of sensation ; 
ciair\'oyance at close quarters, or seeing without eyes , and 
clair\foyance at a distance. It is obvious that the hypothesis 
of an indifferent physical agency was inadequate to explain 
such manifestations Some, indeed, of the earlier Magnetists, 
as already stated, did attempt to explain vision through 
opaque bodies as due to the all-penetrating action of the 
hypothetical fluid and " transference of sensation ” as due to 
concentration of nerve-force But the explanation is purely 
a juggle with words. It is clear that they had not attempted 
to conceive the modus operandi , and in the case of clairvoy- 
ance at a distance the attempt at a physical explanation was 
for the most part abandoned. The more sober-minded 
investigators at this period, amongst whom we must reckon 
Elliotson, and generally those who had not witnessed in their 
own persons any conclusive illustration of the supposed 
faculty, were content to keep an open mind upon the 
subject. Others — and they were the majority — looked 
upon the manifestations as a certain proof of the action 
of the soul apart from the body — a belief which is crystal- 
lised in the name “travelling clairvoyance.” 

The problems dealt with in the last chapter are of a 
comparatively simple kind. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that the odylic flames, the magnetic thrills, and all 
the protean manifestations of the mysterious fluid were 
elaborated by the imagination of the percipient The 
demonstration, to those who have eyes to see and ears to 
hear, is so far complete But some of the problems pre- 
sented by these higher phenomena still await solution, and 
the investigation is unusually complicated and difficult. 
No good ground has been shown for imputing to the 
numerous company of Reichenbach’s sensitives deliberate 
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deception There u.t little fnme anrl no money 
to be pained b} 'crinp flatnr froni a mapncl. But, 
nnfortnnatcly, there i‘ .uul ah' a)': li.e; been money in 
clair\o} anct , and — uint i to tnan) mnuF. an even 
•vtronper rnniivc than tnonry— tlr're i. the plca'^urc of 
c\cilinp vvonfler aiul arltniratnin In 'tndjinp the records 
of clairvnj ance it i' hardlv to > tnnrh to - ay that fraud is 
the first cNphnatinn to b- (t>'i idered But it need not 
neccssanlv be tin la^t 

'I he ‘'O-callefl romrniinity of <--'n ation betv ct n mesmerist 
and subject fir^t catnc into protniricnrc .it tlu'. period It 
had, indeed, been ob'-rvrd, in tht • p' enl form of com- 
municatinn of tfie sjmptotiu of rh c i ' from patient to 
clairvoyant, a^ early as 17.S} 'lioun in Chapter V., 

]Jertrand believed the occurrence of the faculty in the 
somnambulic state to b* utll ust ibli lied, yivinp from his 
own observations several in tance. of it-. ( \ercise. But with 
the lenplish Mesmerist', the fatuity took a new direction. 
It was no lonper confined to morbul sensations, and the 
sympathy' was no lonper everci.ed, as before, evclusivcly 
between patient and clairvoyant 'I he .sympatliie-S of the 
entranced somnambulc were now turned to the mes- 
merist she would feed what he felt, taste what he tasted, sec 
wdiat he saw. Innumerable illustrations of this power, real 
or imaginary, arc to be found in the literature of the period. 
But It IS not necessary to dwell on these earlier results, since 
they' add but slight corroboration to the more striking and 
more rigorous experiments in the same field made by' Mrs H 
Sidgwick and other recent investigators 

The demonstrations of clairvoy'ancc at close quarters stand 
upon a very difiercnt footing. The experience of the Burdin 
Commission, described in Chapter VI , would seem conclusive, 
so far as negative evidence can be conclusive, as to the 
non-reality of the alleged faculty'. Nevertheless, the marv’el 
obtained an extraordinary vogue in England at this time, 
not only amongst the uninstructed crowd who thronged 
the performances of itinerant lecturers, but with medical 
men and sober-minded investigators like Tovvnshend. It 
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obtains a certain amount of credence even at the present 
day* 

Devices more or less ingenious, but all relying for success 
mainly upon their audacity and the simplicity of the victims, 
were used by some of the clairvoyants of this period 
George Goble, whose case is related by Sir John Forbes, = 
opened sealed boxes under the shelter of a friendly pillow. 
Major Buckley found forty-four sensitives, most of them 
5’'oung ladies of good social position, who could read the 
mottoes enclosed in nuts — hazel-nuts or walnuts filled with 
sweets — before they were opened. The trick in this case 
w^as, no doubt, performed by substituting, for the nuts just 
bought from the confectioner’s, other nuts which had been 
already opened, so that the mottoes might be learnt by hearts 
I\Iost, however, of the mesmeric clairvoyants of this type 
had their eyes bandaged, as was the case with the French 
subjects described in Chapter VI. It is not clear that these 
cases were necessarily fraudulent. The trance may have 
been genuine — there are indications in some cases that it was 
so — and the subject may in some cases have been ignorant of 
the means by w'hich he obtained the information displayed. 
In some experiments made to test the existence of Reichen- 
bach’s magnetic effluence Messrs. Jastrow and Nuttall found 
that the subject may derive knowledge from sensations too 
faint to rise to the level of consciousness .4 Again, in the 
course of some experiments in reading cards by the touch 
alone, Mrs Verrall found that a picture of the card would 
appear before her mental vision, and that, after a certain 

* See, for instance, Myers’ Human Personahly, vol 1 p 556, where 
the tesbmony of Major Buckley is cited, and Dr ^red Russel 
Wallace’s remarks on Alexis Didier, Proc S P R , vol xiv 
“ lllusiraiwns of Modem Mesmerism, 1845 

3 The proof of the statement in the text, since Major Buckley’s young 
ladies were never, as far as I am aware, caught flagrante deltcio, is 
purely circumstantial But for those who read the records with care 
it IS, I think, sufficient For accounts of these experiments see Zotst, 
vol VI pp 96 and 380, vol. viii p. 265 , Gregory’s Letters on Animal 
Magnetism,^ 362, Ashburner, 0 « the Phxlosofhy of Animal Magnetism, 
p 301 

Proceedings American S,P.R. (1885), p 116. 
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deforce of profiticncy hnd Ikcii Altniiird in intcrprctinfj her 
tnctili, •cn''.nlion‘., 'hr ct.r'-f! l'» h" ron" ir)ir> of the process 
by which * lu' Iciriit uli it Ihr enrd- v ( rr * 

rnrlluT, there nre .\ h r' p'-runrnt" vhirh woiihl nppe.ir 
to indicntc ahiiorin.d [jov'ar of %rioM on tlv' (>Trt of some 
of the scn*ttnc'> 'loun hend’'- Mihjrrt, n hrcucli yotiUi of 
fifteen, u ns al)lc to (h'.lln'Oirh card' in a riipb')‘\rd which to 
ordinary seivt • was p'rfrrtly d irl- J Ml- n Dau-on, in a 
dark room, is 'aid If) ln\c aMuratrly dc.crihed the coloured 
plates in CuMcr’* Ar A'Uf! A";/.*;.'”', ^ 

’I he best illustration*, lujt only of ths "'i calif rl clairvojancc 
at close quarter-., but of the inori probh matir clairvoyance at 
a distance, were pnen by a jotni"* I’rr nchman. Ate-.!-. Didicr. 
Alevis w.is .il)oul ninelten wlwn h* fir t ranie to havdand in 
iSjj, and we ha\e report of hi p'-rforinance^ estendiii" 
o\er seven or ctpht jear Hi*, tne nren t wa. one Marcillct, 
a man of poo'l education and sf)cial adrlrc.. Marcillct v as 
accepted as a friend by lelitolsfin and the Me .ineric school of 
the [)eriod, and was implicitly tru ted by tliem — a fact which 
should be borne in mind in considernm the clairvov ant’s 
performances Ale\is qa\c numerous receptions, under the 
guidance of Marcillct, m Lotulon in the summer of iSpp and 
again at Brighton and Hasting-, in January, iSfp '< Ills fee is 
said 5 to have been five guineas a sitting, and he sometimes 
gave three or four sittings a daj '1 he performances were 
generally given m private houses, but a.s from twenty to forty 
people appear as a rule to have attended, the conditions 
vv’crc not favourable for exact observation Marcillct was 
invariably present , and the members of the company were 
not always known to each other Forbes’s, conjecture that 
confederates may hav'c been present to assist the tricks was 
not therefore unreasonable The performance always fol- 
lowed a regular order. It began with an exhibition of the 

' Proc. S.P.R , vol M p. 176 
® Tovvnshcnd, Pacts in Mesmerism 

3 Zotst, vol in. p 229 The experimenter was \V. Hands, a surgeon 
* An account of these later demonstrations is given by Edwin Lee, 
M.D. {Animal Magucltsm, 1S66) 
s By Sir John Forbes, Illustrations of Modern Mesmerism 
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phenomenon of cataleptic rigidity. Alexis would be seated 
in a chair, his legs extended horizontally in front of him, 
entirely unsupported, and a heavy man would stand upon his 
thighs Then began the clairvoyant performance (i) The 
subject’s eyes would be bandaged, and he would play ^cartd 
(2) He would remove the bandages, a book would be opened 
and, holding his finger on a given part of the page, he would 
read words in a corresponding part, ten, twenty, or forty pages 
further on. (3) He would describe the contents of sealed 
packets presented to him (4) He would give descriptions 
of absent persons, and diagnose their ailments , would 
describe the houses, furniture, and pictures of his questioners 

As regards the playing at ^cartd there is little to be 
said. Alexis was bandaged with cotton-wool, leather pads, 
and silk handkerchiefs But, as shown, no bandaging of this 
kind can ever be satisfactory , and several witnesses testify 
that Alexis habitually interfered and fidgeted with his band- 
ages There need be no question that he could, and did, see 
through interstices in the bandaging, but it is astonishing 
how much he saw, and with what rapidity and accuracy 
On two occasions the celebrated Robert Houdin had private 
sittings with Alexis On each occasion he brought in his 
pocket an unopened pack of cards, broke the stamped cover- 
ing at the table, and himself dealt the cards After the very 
first deal, while the ten cards still lay face downwards on the 
table, untouched by Alexis, he correctly named every card. 
On the second occasion Houdin brought with him a trusted 
friend, to correct his own observations. Again and again 
Alexis, bandaged with all the conjuror’s skill, showed com- 
plete knowledge, not simply of the cards in his own hand, but 
of those of his adversary, sometimes, again, of the cards still 
face downwards on the table. 

Houdin was completely staggered, and professed himself 
unable to explain what he had seen by any means within the 
resources of his arf^ 

' Houdm’s testimony is given in De MirviUe’s book, Des Espnis el leiirs 
Mamfestaiions ftutdtqiies (Pans, 1854), vol. i. pp 18-32 , quoted in 
Proc S P R , vol XIV, pp. 373-381. 
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I’ruhrvbK if Alf"-! Inti ttnpl) •■''"'n hi o, n rArth vhcn 
hcltl III lii . Intul Ihuirlm \ t>:il'! Iinr irri'.rtl at tiic true 
r\pl.untif)n Whit "t him ir> h )Mht,v,a“ that Alexis 

•hoiihlMr'M milt h m^rr thiM thr I tal <' it that th' cx- 
pl uiatitm prnh ih!y 1 1 \ m M'-xt ' tin rrlVt tio.i of the 

Card* a* tiny ft 11 o.i a p >h h* l mku* lii ' trll'-ctiiv/ sur- 
face may ha\r h-'-n tin t ihl^ Iti tu>’ f>,n of tin numerous 
accoimt* uhirh 1 hu*' tri'l n tin t ih**' d* mind, except 
•'Omctiim s a*- a " t. irtl t d>!'' Itut hi dilv <d u-ril cards v-ould 
no rloiiht 'crsr thr purp > *' lloudm dtn- mtt rh rnbe his 
oun cards Hut m tin at co'int t>f tin i’,n 'It h r^fnriments 
of iS { } one u ritcr iinntto r tint tin hi I of tin cards v.crc 
placed* (^nc uould ln\r o'- p-i ted an rmirnnt conjuror to 
ha\c heeti alu c to tin p*) ih.hty. Hal .Mrxr' rxtra')rdmar}, 
thouph not uniform, 'uetr in tin pirtimlir pcrfirmance 
indie ites that he mu t have hecn p'> c cd of an almost 
incredihlc acutenc '^ of \i to i ■ 

A like extreme aeutf n*e of n ton v a*. (Lmon* traterl in the 
next Item of the pri>pramme' In Roh_rt Iltnidin's .second 
sitting this part of the performance i dc cnh^rl a‘< follows — 

“R Hoiulm, alter tillin' the 'onmmh'h t* ii ele^s haiulirti-s, 
draws a bonl. of In. own fro n hn pocLit, nnl a I him to reitl tight 
pages further on, st i-tnip irom \ pnc'i phti ALxi p-itk^ the page 
two-thirds of the wnj dovsn with i pm and read , ' \pres cettc tmte 
cereniomc ’ 

"'Stop/ saji R Hoiuhn , 'that is enoiiph, I will look’ 

’ Zo:sl,\o\ n p 596 

Some jears ago I paid sestral \isits to m amateur clairaonnt who 
professed to be able to tell c irds In looking at their haeks The clair- 
voyant s own cards were marked When m\ p ick was uscd the clair- 
\03ancc consisted in reading the relltetion of the card, which was 
placed on a highlj polished cloth-bound bool. liut the crirds were 
taken up one by one, and the whole performance was xerj slow and 
hesitating The performance m this cisc took place sometimes b} daj- 
light, sometimes by artificial light I obsened that the clainojant was 
very particular in the arrangement of the illumination AIcms was, 
of course, ahvaj s free to choose liis position with reference to the source 
of light. Mrs Vcrrall’s cvpcrimcnls {Proc SPR, \ol \i p 174) indi- 
cate that with practice considerable facility can be attained in reading 
cards by rcflccbon from polished surfaces 
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"Nothing like it on the eighth page, but on the ne\t page at the 
same height are the words, ' apres cette tristc ccremonie ’ 

‘“That’s enough,’ says Houdin ; 'what a mar\'el I 

But the account was written by de Mirville Houdm in- 
deed attests that the incidents actually took place as de- 
scribed b}'^ de Mirville, but we cannot hold him as fully 
responsible for all the details as if he had himself written 
tlie account 

From the accounts given by Forbes and others it appears 
that what generally took place was as follows A book would 
be presented to Alexis by one of those present If not pre- 
sented open he would open it himself, and instantly placing 
his hand or handkerchief over the open page, would offer to 
read from any part of the covered surface. This performance 
frequently took place with the eyes still bandaged. He 
would now remove the bandage, and, taking up the book, 
would hold it before his eyes whilst he rapidly separated 
a sheaf of some twenty to one hundred pages. He would 
then read correctly a few words, sometimes in a part of the 
page chosen by himself, sometimes in a part chosen by the 
audience The words read would be found in a corre- 
sponding position several pages further on — sometimes five, 
sometimes one hundred — and Alexis would profess to indi- 
cate, and sometimes with approximate correctness, how far 
on they were ^ 

We must suppose that Alexis, in separating a portion of 
the book for the purpose of the experiment, was able to per- 
ceive words and sentences as he moved the pages rapidly 

^ See the account by Forbes (pp at) of these experiments Forbes 
'paid several visits to Alexis, accompanied by Carpenter (see Mesmerism, 
Spiritiiahsm, &c , by Carpenter, 1877, p 77) The Mesmerists give few 
details of the expenments, and rarely mention that Alexis handled the 
book at all In some cases even it is expressly stated that he had no 
opportunity of turning over the leaves, or even of touchmg the book 
(see, e.g , Zoist, u p. 500), 

In such cases we are, no doubt, enhtled to assume as probable an 
error of memory or observation on the part of the recorder. Reading 
the twelfth line from the bottom in a page of which top and side were 
uncut IS perhaps vsnthin the bounds of possibility (Lee, op, at , p. 278). 
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before l»i- r\ ( I'til bi" nv> rin'^til urr^ ‘‘O r.'ip’/l 
a*' lo c'-c Tpr (hr '^ti' jii( if>:i of inf)'{ fp!) -r^rr , arul the fre- 
(HiLiir\ of hi ' ti( ■ r\(.) vh':i h' illo rrl th"^ 
l<i cho') ’c (Iir put r)l th’' p u'r. \ \ \ir\ rrrn t! ib!r 'I here 
IS om nitioU' (Ir* ul iii ttii’ r* p run'- pt th" i/mtV rnce of 
\\hi(h luillirr Sir ji>h:i lo>rb' o-u th' Mr riKri t .appc.ir to 
ha\L apprt ci.Urrl U'lv n (ii.xlk.i/ <! {<> r( ul a '•catcncc 
M\cr.al pup (ir^p \1' s I .itrtrui of ivi.io tli" v onK alrnirl, 
JO tu r.ill\‘ too, .ip'uil uuIvroV tii-fn (!) u ' U‘h> flic! he 
do this? If (hr llutt c v%.i un()ly .i (I'^i.rr cp tricl , 
and Ai(,\i' u.i. r( j)r.i'iiicin c ’'')(» u c " !u' h Iv fncl delibc 
ralcl\ coinmitt'pl I-) iurmorv, li” v.oiid tnlur ill^ preftr lo 
sp' al. tiv in, fir t, b ui ' th- u t of o dine uonld nuol\c 
les-p effort anil,' "oritily. 1)'' ui it tlu- v ord were v ritten, 
il would li, imp ) ibb' to c\()l un u'.av ini tr' ( Tlie f.oct 
that he preferred to v rite them i .in ,drno t te'rtain indica- 
tion that tile j)_rfortn met v i not a trn ’ , but an instance of 
automatic reaction, or, in (Mrp''nt(r'. jihrascoh)'''!. , uncon- 
scious Cerebration II i well I no.en thit I dent memories 
and Ollier stibcoii' Clou impre^aons are freipiently and ca'itly 
reproduced in autoinatir writin"^ Hut automatic speech is 
a much rarer phenomenon, and uuhc.iies (jenerall> a more 
serious dissociation of coiiscio-isness 

]ioth the fc.it just descnb,-d and the feat of reading the 
cards face* downwards point to a ra{)idit> and acutcncsS of 
\ibion beyond the* normal, and taken in conjunction with the 
preference* for writing rather than speech, seem to make it 
almost certain that Alc*\is was not in the strict sense a con- 
juror, but belonged ralhe*r to the class of persons whom 
the Spiritualists call mediums, and to whom W'c may apply 

' Rouglil}, lliib was llic ease m two tsperimcnts out of three, so far 
as Dr Lee's account showb '1 he wording of the reports of 1S44 is as 
a rule ambiguous , but even from these it ipptars tint Alevis sometimes 
WTOtc instead of speaking the words, and he maj ha\c done so gene- 
rallj' In his e\pcnments with Houdin lie not onlj appears to ha\c read 
the words, but he further pricked the part of tlic page where they 
would be found. This action, though it is occasional!} recorded, is 
unusual, and taken m conjunction with tiic reading aloud, probably 
indicates that Alexis’s perception was dearer than usual 
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the non-committal term of Automatists. Further, it is not 
improbable that he was himself unaware of the channel 
through which his information reached him. 

The feats so far described do not, however, point to any 
new faculty The annals of Hypnotism contain many in- 
stances, as yet indeed very imperfectly investigated, of extra- 
ordinary acuteness of the special senses, and we need not go 
beyond this explanation. But automatic perception, even 
supplemented by hyperaisthesia, seems hardly an adequate 
explanation for the next item in Alexis’s programme. No 
doubt some of the circumstances are very suggestive of fraud. 
Alexis would not accept a packet at the hands of any one 
who was antipathetic to him. If he were pressed to try such 
a packet, it must be opened and its contents shown — no 
doubt within the possible range of prying eyes — to some 
sympathetic spectator.* When Alexis took the packet his 
conduct was again suspicious. He would twist and turn it 
over in his hand, apply it successively to his forehead, the 
back of his head, the stomach, or even the toes. He would 
on occasion attempt, if not prevented, to break the seal. By 
these means, no doubt, he was enabled to feel the shape and 
frequently to make a shrewd guess at the contents. If he 
had to deal with a word in one or two folds of paper or 
a single sealed envelope, it is probable that in the course of 
his manipulations he was generally able to read it either by 
means of a gap, or through a single fold of paper. That he 
did, in fact, sometimes decipher the words by ordinary vision 
is proved by his occasionally, as a further test, driving pins 
through the envelope and transfixing particular letters = But 
though Alexis, no doubt, used his eyes and his fingers when 
he could, and though he probably gained some information 
by “ fishing” questions and by thinking aloud, it seems certain 
that in many cases the solution must be sought in some other 
direction. The records of 1844 are very fragmentary and the 

‘ Sir John Forbes was one of those whom Alexis found antipathetic , 
so was the Rev F Robertson, of Brighton (Lee, op at , p. 258) 

* See, eg, Zotst, vol, 11 pp. 294 and 510-524, and Forbes’s and Car- 
penter’s books already cited. 
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(*' Ckncus ’ ) It ‘-cm ctr \r from th' t o.irurrt nt ti'ittmony 
of the tun uitn- ' thit .\lr\t (h'l tint t;|)' ti tiu, pncict 
until he hafl fully rk < rtb fl the rf):itt nt , arul that he did 
not jt-ain his information frf)m hint m it!\crttntl> kt drop b> 
the by*itan(kr'. 'I hen. rciinin . the po.-,ibiht> that AleMS 
had somehow learnt partieuhir of the prnjio ed test before- 
hand Colonel Lieu ell} n ma} ha\e unsuspectimjl} taken the 
respectable M ^I.ircilkt into his confidence , or i\k.Ms and 
his manager ma}’ ha\e' bribed scn.ints or employed private 
inquiry agents There is no doubt that information could 
be gained by such means, and as Alexis was more or less 
free to exercise his choice amongst the numerous articles 
presented to him at any sitting, the chances of success arc, of 
course, much increased. But the systematic record by Dr. 
Lee of thirteen sdanccs held at Brighton and Hastings m 
January, 1849, seems to put this last explanation practically 

‘ Zoisl, vol 11 p 510. 
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out of court. Dr. Lee is, no doubt, a convinced and, it must 
be admitted, credulous Mesmerist, and his reports are very- 
condensed.* But he expressly says tliat he had recorded 
all the failures, total or partial = In the thirteen sianccs, 
sixty-se\ en closed envelopes or packets are recorded to have 
been offered to Alexis for trial. In twenty-two cases he failed 
to decipher the contents , in forty-five cases he succeeded.3 

* It need hardly be pointed out that condensation can only be 
achieved by omission of detail. Dr Lee was, no doubt, honest, and 
intended to omit only details which were irrelevant But, m dealing 
with matters of this kind, only the expert can say what is really 
rcleiant It is possible that some of the details omitted would have 
gi\en us important clues. Unluckily, we can only now and then 
check Lee’s statements But two or three significant omissions may 
be pointed out On p 258 he describes a case of successful reading 
twenty pages in advance in a book presented by the Rev F 
Robertson Two p.ages later, at the end of the account, he mentions 
incidentally that the first tnal of reading, also proposed by Mr 
Robertson, had been a failure. 

In two instances we have records from other hands of the seances 
desenbed by Lee, and we arc thus enabled to discover other omissions. 

Thus (p 258) Lee writes “ Sir R G then gave a morocco case, 

w'hich Alevis said contained,” &c In an account of the same sitting 
by Mr Parsons, of Brighton {Zoisl, vol vii, pp 92-93), the incident is 
thus ’^escribed " Sir R Grant presented a packet containing a 
portrait, which had been before presented by a sceptic, and Alexis 
could then make nothing of it Marcillet then proposed that the 
packet should be put into the hands of any other gentleman who 
was not a sceptic, and that the contents should be exhibited to that 
other person in another room Sir R Grant volunteered, and this was 
done,” &-C In another case (p 269) Lee simply says that the right 
name — Blake — was “at length” written, but a journalist who 
reported the same siance states that Alexis wrote “one letter after 
another until he made out the word" — an important detail (p 271) 

’ Op cii , p 278, note 

3 In the forty-five successful cases arc included a few cases of partial 
but decisive success — eg, in one such case Alexis wrote “Mort,” but 
was unable to continue , the word was “ Mortemar " The twenty- 
two “failures" are made up as follows In one case Alexis refused to 
accept the packet because it was presented by a sceptic (the Rev. F 
Robertson, possibly the celebrated divme of that name) In eight 
cases he failed to give any indication at all of the nature of the 
contents , in three cases he gave descriptions which were mcorrect 
In seven cases the description was partly correct, but not sufficiently 
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U is possible, of course, Uul the r^iUircs mny luve been 
more numerous ll\an arc set down, bccau''c Lee is more 
likely to have forpollrn a failure than a success The 
successes must also be to some extent dreounted, because 
thoiif^h I.ee claim* to have recorded all the " total or partial 
failures," he • tales that he did not record " the erroneous 
impressions, which, ov.irif^ to the variety of tests [)ropo3ccl, 
oficn pass ihroufjh the mind of a sr)mriambulist, to which 
he may give utterance b' fore definitely deeidiny upon the 
test before him " * It is nuieli to b*' re, 'retted that we have 
not a full record of all llic rcmarl s marie, botli liy Alexis 
and his mterloculors A complete rt corrl vtnilri have threat 
value lUit in view of llu nature of *ome of tlie tests 
proposed, and tlie nature of the rr plu riven, the record, 
even as it stands, seems to point to the exercise of some 
superiu'rmal facuitv Alt xis, .is saul, .ittached considerable 
importance to the packet bein'' pre ’-nted bj a " s^ rnpathetic ” 
})crson , the questioner wa* generally as! ed to jpve his hand 
to Alexes, or even to sit by him h.uid in hanrl for a time 
As m the case of the sentence > read in the book, Alexis 
seems to have preferred to write or rlraw hI^ answer 
Among the words correcllj written were Pans, /trsci, 
Allots, iicudulf, ai/’tt, AfvtJiS/an, Jurora, lidivard Slnct 


so to jiistif\ tlie alltinpt being counted ^s succc-'dul In three eases 
bufl'icicnt details are* not given to enable iis to determine the exact 
nature of the failure Amongst the “ failures ’ were two packets 
containing bank-notes In one ca*-e Alexis give wrong indications, 
m the other the propounder of the test refused to saj whether tiic 
word written bj Alexis was right or wrong. 

' Op ctl , p ajS, licit- Of course, these erroneous impressions, 
when uttered aloud, may have served to elicit important information 
from the bystanders, if they were not on their guard Forbes and 
Carpenter both point out the possibility, and are' inclined thus to 
explain the partial successes witnessed by them But Lee elsewhere 
(p 267) expressly says that the parties only replied “ No ” if iVlcxis was 
wrong, and gave him no other assistance It is not clear, however, 
that this statement is intended to apply to the whole scries of siancts 
recorded by* him. But I cannot myself understand how any amount of 
"fishing" or “muscle-reading” could account for some of the results 
recorded. 
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On January' 23rd a man handed Alexis an envelope con- 
taining the word " clair\’o} ance,” which was correctly read. 
On rcneclion, it occurred to him that Alc.xis might have read 
the word through the envelope, and on the following day he 
presented a second packet, consisting of several envelopes 
one nwidc the other, to preclude all possibility of the w'ords 
being read by ordinary vision. Alexis wrote " Louis 
Napoleon,” which was correct. 

Sometimes the word was written slowly, w'ith hesitation, 
or letter by letter, but in two cases Lee mentions that the 
words were written spasmodically, or as if by a sudden 
inspiration 

As a \ariant of the experiments with sealed packets 
Alexis was frequently given a letter, or a lock of hair, or 
a trinket, and asked to describe the person to whom it 
belonged The descriptions were acknowledged to be 
wonderfully accurate, even to such personal peculiarities 
as the loss of an eye or a limb. In these experiments 
also, when asked for a proper name or a date, Alexis 
generally took a pencil in his hand and wrote. One trial 
of this kind, as described by Houdin, may be given 
Houdin handed Alexis a letter, which the latter placed 
succcssuely on his stomach and the top of his head He 
then ga\c a fairly accurate description of the writer and 
his surroundings Houdin then asked — 

" Where docs the letter come from ? " 

Alexis “ From .” 

"Ah!" sa3's R Houdin, "and the postmark I never thought of 
that. But since j'ou see the house, can you tell me m wliat street 
it stands?" 

Alexis "Wait Give me a pencil." After five minutes’ reflection 
he wTote rapidly, " Rue d'A , Number ." 

" This IS too much,” says R. Houdin. " It is beyond me I don’t 
v/ant any more" 

It is not stated whether the address was contained in 
the letter itself. But it can hardly be supposed that Alexis 
could, in Houdin’s presence, have opened the letter and read 
the address undetected. 
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or Ii I it tune lir u 1.1 ’i d' f u t \ itri Im t’ p irt., ti*' i' ttu « .itr incc, 
n pilhr or colut.io uith <> ti> 'lutu' oo t’l'- l-'p , i tr i‘i r cro tnr,’ 
of uliitli In (Iri u I rrpri it itioo 1 1 i ' ''*)p tt u i > I u i I r toocl, 
a litjtli i>n t uitli i lrrn<- to It >! 1 i 'lilt, fo* tnirltii'' tl pu!nt> at 
ari.Iii.rj 'lioottiu') ' Uicn. ui to f'lm. m the p irh All correct ' 

Tills j*, onlj om. of many similar c I'-o.. m Dr Lee’s book 
Ollier rccortls of the* same 1 iml at fir-.l Intul are contributed 
to the* pages of the 7 the Zo’st, and other 

periodicals Thus Dr Costello was told that he had on the 
previous day operated for the stone, and a description of the 
room, S:c, was gi\en= Lord Fit/Clareiice was gi\en a de- 
scription of an excursion taken two daj s pre\iousIj , the 
account was correct m the minutest details, down c\cn to 
the nature of his lunch at a piinss,.ru^ The Rc\ C IL 
Towmshend and a brother clergj man, the Rev H B Sims, 
received full descriptions of their houses, including the sub- 
jects of the pictures on their walls. In Townshend’s case the 
detail was added that one picture, tlie subject of which w-as 

* Lee, op. at,, pp 26S-269 
= Medical Tunes, \ol \ p. 356 (Julj’, 1844) 

3 Zotsl, \ol VI p. 418. 
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fully (Ic^cribcd, \\ns pPiinlcd on slonc, and that the stone was 
bvilcjcd {( at the back » 

1 lia\ c chosen the ca'^c reported by Dr Lee even though 
it lacks Mr \V s corroboration, because of the significant 
detail of the writing and drawing. 

In a feu caecs Alexis is reported to ha\c given information 
about scenes and events at a distance unknowm to his interlo- 
cutor. De Mir\illc records an instance of this at Houdin’s 
intcnicu Townslicnd relates a case of the kind in his oum 
experience — the clair\o\ant, however, being Adolphe Didicr, 
brother of .\lexis= Several other cases arc given, but not 
at first hand, in the Zo:st Dr Lee gives one illustration 
which IS wortli quoting In November, 1S48, some atrocious 
murders had been committed in Norfolk b}' a man called 
Rush The investigation was still proceeding in January, 
1S40, and somebody suggested to the coroner that he 
should consult Alexis Without much expectation of any 
result, he wrote to Dr Lee, proposing as a preliminary 
lest that Alexis should be asked to state the contents of a 
tin box in the coroner’s office The letter was handed 
by Dr Lee — himself, of course, entirely ignorant of the 
object to be described — to Alexis, who gave, to quote Lee’s 
report, “a description of the coroner, his residence and 
the office in his house, the tin box which had been pro- 
posed as a test, which he said he saw confusedly — but 
there was in it some blue cloth or stuff and flannel ” In 
his answer, which Lee unfortunately docs not give in full, 
the coroner stated that “in some particulars, both as 
regarded himself and his office, the description was accurate,” 
and also that the box contained a hat “ lined with purple 
or bluish cloth and south-wester lined with flannel ” 3 

' Tovvnslicnd’s ease is given in the Zotsl, vol i\. p 403, Sims’s in vol 
11 p 517 The latter ease is in one respect the more striking of the 
two Townslicnd was well 1 - novvn as a writer on Mesmerism, and the 
facts m his ease may conceivably have been got up beforehand But 
Sims tells us tliat he had no interest in the subject until the day before 
the meeting, which took place in Pans, the house described being in 
England 

= 7 ,otsl, vol, xi. p 75. 


3 Ammal Magnetism, p, 257 
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The liter, iliirr nf tlr^' tim*' Urtn- v, ith iti-tAnrc' of ‘iimilar 
cl.nirv ny.uicc Of < out •' tu tno t ri fr,uu(l i'l tlic first 
c\pl,an.ilion to !)»' roiv ulrrr<l, .vtul ou the part 

of the rrcorch r thr '^(cuul *I hit fr.uul v ,a‘ fo qucntly prac- 
tised ur htinw on the lo litnony of hdlio! on httnself In 
lus \aletht tr>rv .arldri •' in thr la t nuinher of Ih' Z>nst^ he 
writes, " I’.sninplr'. of ( 1 uri.oy.anrr .ihound, . . hut though 
the phcnoim non app .ar utuju' tion ihh v,r v.ill 1 nov, that 
fjrosi imposition n lumrl) praf ti -’d in re pird to it both 
by profc"inn,al clairvoyant and pnv.itt individuals in- 
fluencid by vanity r)r v-irtednr- , , 'I tw a^ ertioas 
of a clairvoyant ‘iiould h-- h Itivrd (only ulicn) 

the) are free from tim p) ihilily rif luet) yue^'-ca 
or triclcrv, anri are virifieil bv .i crrl unur nt of the 
facts " 

A case recorrled by ?di Marliiwau furni>he' an instruc- 
tive illustration of spuriou el.iirvov ance In hi r I.itUts cr. 
J\ftS}>:i / :<t): she relatt > that a v vme report had come on 
Sunda), October t), it‘p}, to th* luni e at 'lynernouth, 
where she was tlien lod-nny, th.it the boat in which a 
cousin of her clairvoyant ‘ object, J.ine, was saihny iiacl 
been wrecbecl On the lue'diy evutuny. no authentic news 
as to the fate of tire sailor . had, aceordtny to Mis^ Martineau, 
reached the house up till Spin. At that hour a s/nrcc 
was held, and the entranced jane pave the joyful news 
that all on board were saved, e\cept one boy, and that 
the boat which rescued them v as a foreign one At the 
very hour, Miss Martineau adds, when this intelligence was 
being delivered m her sittmg-room, the sailor's mother, who 
had come in after the commencement of the s/arcc, and 
without the knowledge of Miss Tllartincau and her circle, 
was telling the same story' in the kitchen, two floors below. 
Forbes shows, on the evidence of a local doctor and of 
one of the witnesses at the sifance, that the good new's 
was actually' known m the house three hours before the 
sitting, and that the lady mesmerist had apparently 
conspired with the clairvoyant Jane to deceive her hostess 

‘ Vol MU p .J43. 
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Miss Martineau’s deafness no doubt facilitated the de- 
ception I 

In the case of the descriptions of houses of well-known 
persons it is of course m many cases conceivable that the 
facts given could have been acquired beforehand by gossip 
from servants and so on. But this explanation is much 
less probable in the case of the chief private clairvoyants 
of the period, patients of respectable physicians, than in 
the case of a professional like Alexis, for the two reasons 
already indicated, that Alexis had money to spend on 
inquiries, and that he was free within certain limits to 
choose the persons to whom he should give information. 
In many cases, moreover, the nature of the facts attested 
seems to preclude fraud, though the reports are still too 
often open to the suspicion of exaggeration or misde- 
scription 

Sometimes, in order to convince sceptical inquirers, the 
faculty was tested by direct experiment Thus Gregory 
was present when a small boy of nine was thrown into a 
trance in the house of his master, Dr Schmitz, Rector of the 
High School in Edinburgh. At Gregory’s suggestion the 
Rector and his son retired to another room and there moved 
about, gesticulated with their arms and performed grotesque 
antics, all of which were faithfully described by the sleeping 
boy 2 W Topham, a barrister, the mesmerist who had 
induced anesthesia in Wombell’s case (see Chapter VII), 
relates that he requested a friend, De Gex, to go upstairs to 
the room above and hold up the window curtain in order to 
test his subject’s clairvoyance The clairvoyant described 
De Gex as entering the room and taking hold of Topham’s 

^ Illiisiraiions of Modern Mesvtertsm (1845), pp, 99-101 In her 
Autobiography (edition of 1877, vol u. p 198) Miss Marhneau, refer- 
ring to Forbes’s action m the matter, states that she holds a legal 
declaration which “ establishes the mam fact on which the somnam- 
bule’s story of shipwreck was attempted to be overthrown ” But she 
gives no particulars, nor attempts to refute Dr- Forbes's exposure m 
detail 

“ Letters on Aminat Magnetism, by William Gregory, M D , F R S E , 
Professor of Chemistry at the University of Edinburgh, 1851, p. 424. 
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fulirr h) th'' h''titt!rr uhl'h. im v i" "In' Dr G*'’' h.if] 

(It'H". in'-’! \'I ('f t \f{^ t!i ' <>!i* th ' fi'> I 'ir Mn 'lly u/"t t^ri ‘ 

Atin'ilur V ( II I !i > n ta'^-i 5 >>( fli p' ri i ! "I !> ilruuilc), 

( nn if li ffiit 1 1 f * p'-riiii'' it tin - I irn! In rr),.'“f rt v ith 
n 'rtptit il ffi'tni I)'' f >" Iff , 1 ') T'l th lurtrt'irr nf hi sittinp- 
rn iin atul It*' I llr r u f>n ,i < h i,r, 1 l'> I tn ' liif- finnr, 

hf \’‘r;U f'ft Ii.ui'h.t ’ \y t<> tli'* f 1 urv I'lt Ii'> i v Iio .I'l 
Mxnin 'hr'.v.i' rMtr.m< <1 rrj'foi ii''(I Iiua ht' hi truAtmcnt 
(if the r it I o’fl I hi I' at til-' fip-titfi ' of th'' nrt''tnl 
Mcinffif In tilnt'', fl-'inh-t h« i fIi‘r-o»,int hifi men 

him .1 rirt tim t inti il nu -nt'-’i of lu- foM,itr\ iioirc nrui nn 

/ * 

adj ircnt firm I’Tof” or f!'- Mi>f 'm, tu.t.i 'dt itf !} after In^ 
return honu . rrr''n.r ! fr>)m a htth 'nrl, i p itl-'nt of Mr dc 
Morn in' , a prret '' <!'' npti >1 o! th-' rn inn''r m viliirh he 
h.ul 'p nt hr ri.rnin *■ it i frr'ui liM' • I he lion 
Carolmr II i\ Ir, m itni ' i I o'l lo.i nr,* on, U. Ilaru!^, 
rcc(i\(fl from in ' nnn imh.iht pitnat, I ll''n Dau o'l, a 
description acf ur.il'' to th minutr t (htnl of In r hoir-^ and 
eiirroiindm" m .Somrr "t lure, a! o of a ifuiriii m Rouen 
V. hicii 'he h ul \i ,tc(i the prceion war and of the robe > and 
■lacrcd \e '-eh. m the ■ icrntj to v hrh Ir hid Iren admitted 
by the* pnc'.t 

]lul It V. ould ha tcdioii* to co itnuK tlr ( numeration of the 
many strihmf: ilhn tration* of tin f iciilty yiven m the paejes 
of the Zcisl and b) Gregory, IladdocI ’• and other uriter-i of 
the [)eriod It is true that tine evidente is not ‘■ct forth uith 
the particulant) uhich ue are entitled to demand of those 
who recount facts so neu and straipye Contemporary notes, 
if made, are rarely cited, and the recorder seldom thinks it 
necessary to confirm his oun \ersion by adducing the testi- 
mony of other witnesses ]lut eien if ue felt oursches 
justified in rejecting the testimony of so man> trustworthy 
w'ltnesses standing alone, the more recent observations made 

' Zoisl, VOl V p 128 

“ Ibid , 11 p 139 See also p 13S and vol 1 p .{67. 

3 Ibid , vol VII pp 154, 155 

* Memoirs of Augustus dc Morgan, 1SS2, pp 206-20S. 

3 Zotsl, vol 111 p. 236. 

‘ Somiioltsin and Psychasm, bj J W Haddock, M D (2nd cd , 1S51) 
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by the Society for Psychical Research add powerful confirma- 
tion to these earlier records 

The excuse for the somewhat slovenly fashion in which 
many of the records are presented is, no doubt, that to the 
observer of fifty years ago the possession by many somnam- 
bules of a faculty which enabled them to read the thoughts 
of those present seemed too well established to need further 
proof. When the facts seemed to point to a faculty of a 
more transcendent kind — the actual seeing of events at a 
distance — the evidence is in most cases more complete. 
Haddock sets forth in detail, with corroborative evidence, 
three cases in which a somnambulic patient of his, Emma, 
was instrumental in recovering lost property The cashier of 
a business firm in Bolton had to pay into the local bank a 
sum of £ 6 ^ 0 . Some weeks later, on making up the accounts 
it was found that the bank had no entry of the payment. 
Fruitless search was made at the bank, and finally as a last 
resource the cashier came with his principal to consult the 
clairvoyant, who, after correctly describing the missing papers 
— two bank-notes and a bill — claimed to see them m an 
envelope with a number of other papers in a private room at 
the bank. Renewed search was made, and the missing notes 
and bill were actually discovered, having been inadvertently 
set on one side amongst a mass of unimportant papers ^ 
In the two other cases the money had been stolen , Emma 
correctly indicated the thief, and the money was restored ^ 
A valuable brooch was recovered through the agency of 
another clairvoyant, Ellen Dawson. In this case also the 
thief confessed, and it was proved that the clairvoyant had 
been correct in her statement of some circumstances attend- 
ing the thefts It is, of course, possible in each of these 

’ Ballon Chrontcle, September 8, 1849 

® Somnohsm and Psy chasm, pp. 112-128 In one case the person 
mdicated confessed , in the other case he denied the cnme ; but the 
stolen money was thrown into the house next day by an unseen hand. 
See Zoist, vii p 323, for corroborative evidence in one case. 

3 Zoisl, vu. pp 95-101. See also the Belle AssembUe, vol. xxii , No 2, 
pp 108, 109 
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cn<;c<? that the clatrv()}anl In lntliralin;t iIh thief ua'i f^uiclccl 
by latent siispicinns on the part of tlio r v/ho con'aillcrl her. 
But in two of tiu c.a'ies (Iclath are yivm, aflerwardi \erificd 
by the confesMon of the culprit, which could not have been 
known beforehand If the cl.air\oy,int’‘ vi-lon was in'^furcd 
In thouj'ht-transfen nee, it would 'tcin that we must then 
np[)arcntly tr.icc the oriyiu.itim; im[)ul't to the mind of the 
thief In .mother ca'e the rl.urvov mt mrlir.itefl, after a 
fruitless search had been mad( for nr.irly three wed .. where 
the body of a drowned yirl woiiUl b- found* And there 
arc .1 few other ca-e. reported at thr time re e mbimjj some 
of the incidents recended in roniuetion with the modern 
clairvojant, Mrs I’lper, which compd m ,it least to enlarge 
the meanin;: of thejU'du-tram fcreiice. Thu , G Toulmin, 
the conducteir of the /t.'V>e cemsultcd Haddock’s 

clairvoyant, Emma, as to a friend, named Willey, who had 
cjone to Cahforni.i k'ull nf>tc of the ‘ittmy-. were taken 
and printed immeeliately. ICmm.i [save a de .cri[)tion of the 
dotnjjs and sufferin'^'' not only of WdL>, but of hi-' com- 
panion Monj.m \mon't-.t other detail, which could not 
h.ive been derived from the mind, of tho^c {ire'.ent, and 
which were verified by siib-.e'(jiient correspondence, she saw 
Willey constantly rubbiii}!; his arms (for rheumatism), and 
she expressed considerable alarm at seeiti" him climb the 
— he had, in fact, done jo on one occasion to help m 
furling the sails, she saw that Morgan had fallen overboard 
into the water and had had a fever, and m course of the 
fever had a vision of his wife The whole record, which is 
too long to be reproduced here, is worth studying as a \cry 
curious illustration of the workings of a clairvoyant’s mmd- 
In the following case, again, the record of which, it will be 


’ Huddersfield and Holmfirth Lxavtner, January 13, iS55, and Zoist, 
VOl Mil p 54. 

=■ The conlcmpomry notes .arc rt'pnntcd by Haddock inlusSoirttoltsni 
and Psyclutsm, pp 132-139 Willey luniself on his return to England 
at a personal inlcrv’icvv assured Haddock of the accuracy of the facts, 
unfortunately’. Haddock did not think it necessary to procure a written 
attestation, but contented himself \vith recording the fact. 
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seen, is based on letters written immediately after the event, 
the facts related could clearly not have been derived from 
tlic minds of those present : — 

Professor Gregorj' describes a visit paid by liim to a friend in a 
town about thirty miles from Edinburgh si\ or seven montlis previously. 
He there met a lady uho had been twice mesmerised by his friend and 
who exhibited considerable chirvojant powers. At Grcgoiy-'s request, 
this bd} — who was pcr<;onally unknown to him — began by giving him 
a minute description of bis own bouse in Edinburgh, and then of bis 
brother’s house, near the same cil}', and bis brotlier's occupation .at 
the moment The details guen proved on inquiry to be correct 
Gregor}* then continues — 

"I now asked her to go to Greenock, forty or fifty miles from 
where we were (Edinburgh w.as nearly thirty miles distant), and to 
MSit my son, who resides there with a friend. She soon found him, 
and described him accurately, being much interested in the boy, 
whom she bad nc\cr seen nor beard of She saw him, she said, play- 
ing in a field outside of a small garden in which stood the cottage, at 
some distance from the town, on a rising ground He was playing 
with a dog I knew* there was a dog, but had no idea of wliat kind, 
so I asked her She said it w’as a large but young Newfoundland, 
black, with one or tw’o white spots It was very fond of the boy and 
played with him, 'Oh,' she cried suddenly, 'it has jumped up and 
knocked off his cap ' She saw in the garden a gentleman reading a 
book and looking on. He was not old, but had w'liitc hair, while his 
eyebrows and whiskers were black She took him for a clergyman, 
but said he was not of the Established Church, nor Episcopalian, but a 
Presbydenan Dissenter (He is, in fact, a clergyman of the highly 
respectable Cameronian body, who, as is well known, arc Presby- 
terians, and adhere to the Covenant) Being asked to enter the 
cottage, she did so, and described the sitting-room. In the kitchen 
she saw a young maidservant preparing dinner, for which meal a 
leg of mutton was roasting at the fire, yet not quite ready She also 
saw another elderly female On looking again for the boy, she saw 
him playing with the dog in front of the door, while the gentleman 
stood in the porch and looked on Then she saw the boy run upstairs 
to the kitchen, which she observed with surprise was on the upper 
floor of the cottage (which it is), and receive something to eat from 
the servant, she thought a potato 

" I immediately wrote all these details down and sent them to the 
gentleman, whose answer assured me that all, down to the minutest, 
were exact, save that the boy did not get a potato but a small biscuit 
from the cook The dog was what she described , it did knock off 
the boy’s cap at the time and in the place menhoned ; he himself was 
m the garden with a book looking on ; there was a leg of mutton 
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roivlnu' .111(1 nnl ijiiUc rcnch , llu rr v .i- m rUtrrU (triulf, m the 
hilclun .it tint timr, illhoiii'h ml j>f tti'' Imii ' Iiohl J t.cr', one of 
\'.lucli f.iLt \v 1' nitm I) iiuhnov n tf) isv , (tvl ( 'lul 1 not llnrcforr, Invc 
hren puctivtd I>\ tlunplil tri'Iitis' iltlio,!;'!!, Iml th ) tirrii ‘.o, a, I 
line lire )( 1 \ ! ilnl. till v o ilrt iint Inv< l>f >'ii .» |- v otidt rfi.l, Init 

ntilv n (liftcniit phenniurnmi 

*' The .iIkhc ur” I rr,Mt<l .i i i.rr) -iti f u lnr\ (mo, irn nuKh is I 
tlid not Know In fon Iniirl lint lui t-i tr\ .un rijn rii.irnl^ it ill, incl 
liicl lit i.cr ’ cc II the I ul> before. 

" Wilt IASI C»I I GOIA.' 

" Dec , tF.iit." 


Till, cnmcifluiicr lu rr ."irr r\,iri to h'' fliu to rhance , 
if the record ii .icciir.atc , v.c tnu t Io«»' for ihr <_• jihnation in 
•intnc action of drtanl miiul on tin •'ti iin.t rI,atn.o)ant — 
V. hellier directly or tnedi.Ucly tiirouoh I’roft or Gre^nr). 
In the record, of Mr . rip'r’* Ir.ince uttrr.mce . there are 
many c.i'e. uhich compel it* tolo'd for a irnd.ir e\[)Ianatton 
To Slim up, the ‘-o calltrl c!.ilri.rnanrr at < to e rpnrtc rs,u ticn 
not due to fraud, uould *eem to mdic.de ealretne acutencs'i 
of vision, the result somt tune . of Ir.unino, ‘ometimes appa- 
rently of hyper.t sthesia in the tr.ince. Ihit tlie manifestations 
» of coinnuinit) of seination and of clairvoyance at a distance, 
so far as they appe.ir to he pemiint, furnish some support to 
the hypothesis of thoiip;Iit-transference 

lUit to Grejtory and somv of hi . contemporaries, ns to some 
students in recent times, such incident, seemed to point to 
faculties transcendmej tlie ordinary course of nature and not 
susceptible of explanation in physical terms Many of the 
writers on Mesmerism at this period are empliatic in their 
declaration that the facts of clairvoyance prove that the 
soul can act apart from and independently of the bodily 
organism 

Townshend, in particular, one of the most critical writers 
on the subject, employs the argument afterwards developed 
with such force by Myers in his Htimav Pcrsorality 

" Would wings,’’ he asks, "be folded in the worm if they were not 
one day to enable it to (ly ? Wc cannot think so poorly of creative 


* Zotslf vol IV. pp. 423, 424. 
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wsdoni or of Umfly NaUirc. Thronghonl her realms there is no 
mocker}* of unmeaning displajs of power; and, if so, llicn is Mesmerism 
a pledge irrefragable of a future stale of c\.islcncc, calculated from tiie 
exhibition of those energies winch arc but a promise here " * 

I\Iorc definite proof of a future life was found in the trance 
retelations of certain clairvo)''ants Cahagnet’s book had 
been well received by some of the English Mesmerists In 
the course of the same year, 1S48, in wdiich the first volume 
of the Aiaincs appeared, Haddock’s clairvoyant, Emma, 
passed into trances of a nature very similar to those de- 
senbed by Cahagnet, and ga\e similar descriptions of angels, 
of glorified men and women, and of celestial scenery = Both 
Gregor)' 3 and Haddock, if unprepared to accept these 
revelations as unquestionably authentic, arc still less disposed 
to dismiss them as mere random productions of the ccstatics’ 
imagination In subsequent chapters W'C shall see how these 
maiwels of clairvoyance and these trance revelations pre- 
pared the way for the reception of the gospel of modern 
Spiritualism. 

’ Fads in Mesmerism, p 366 

The first of these ccsUisics took place in July, 1848 It docs not 
appear whether Haddock at that dale was acquainted wath Cahagncl’s 
book, which had been published in Pans the preceding January. But 
at any rate Emma was not, for she was quite uneducated and could not, 
of course, read French , and it is not probable that Haddock, a judi- 
cious observer, would have gone out of his way to talk to his subject 
about the book Probably Emma’s ecstasies originated independently. 

3 Lcllers on Animal Magiiclism (1851), pp 224-227. 
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I lir p’u r it th'' >’i 'i' \*u \| J( 1 ' n*’'i I j" ' >1!^ ff> tri'l to I'c 

llli'lr ju i!r i I u'’ ' , t i - I « , . It It I •>’' ' t t I'M Ultt rprC’Cf! a-, 

p Mill ,p t‘i ^ V ill tr I hi' - \ t n t t 1 i (Iv. i’isN cSJtir, 

n !rtl r w 1 i. I ► /'*! il S , p' S' , ' ! >' in !i( I 1 LO 

uiti) p ti! tht.i , 1 t’ lit' (>■ « it iM il !. Ill'll — I in ir 
niinptril In •iM'- ! rt n h \t ' t \!,> '• ( i! i:'( t (it'f?) 

111 s.in ft ti ,*r th'-ir c- I 'ii!' . tl i ii t '.fv v ith tlt-ccmd 

pi-t 'HI the tS’e-s (> '-hi t 'n Sp 'it’ tl 1 


F or tnnrt' that) tu.) pm* r.itio.t , a uc seen, 

■a\r for the *ttp/c ti\(' th''ori(. ^ of I'.iria .itul IRrtrancl, 
the cl pi.ntt iiioM .uk.uuc 1 liy the h'ri ncli Ma^nctists 
Were Ij.nsed u[V).i tlii .r iimption of a fluid ainenablc to 
phyMcnl l.ius lUit the hv pothf -i of .ui mchfferenl universal 
fluid uas framed under a \er\ im{)_rfe<'t appreliension of the 
facts It seems i)rob ih'c that it uas partly .shaped under the 
influence* of a reaction from the piirel)' h>[)irituahst view of 
Gassner, the preat healer u ho had immediatel) preceded Mes- 
mcr, and that m the famous Tropositions the phjsical aspect 
was expressly emphasised in order to conciliate the rationalist 
temper of the time. It v ould app-ear at any rate from 
Puysdgur’s statement that Mcsmer’s exposition of his own 
theory was designedly incomplete, inasmuch as it omitted the 
essential human contribution However that may be, the 
Propositions were published before the discover)' of the 
somnambulic state, and after that discover)' the theor)' proved 
clearly inadequate to explain the multifarious phenomena 
which engaged the attention of Mesmer’s followers. Even 
Tardy de Montravcl, writing in 1785, the year after 

19: 
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Pin (li':co\ery, clnim'^th.il Somnninbiilism has revealed 

the cMstcncc in man of a sixth sense, more sure in its opera- 
tion ami of wider scope liian llic familiar fi\e senses. And 
ihoiiqli he cs'-ays to explain clairvo}ancc and prevision of 
comparatnel) remote pathological c\ents on a physical basis, 
as ^iuc to this sixth sense interpreting the indications afforded 
b} the magnetic fluid, he is constrained to admit that the 
facts are '■carceh reconcilable with a materialistic explana- 
tion "If the spiritualit) of the soul needs a fresh proof, 
magnetic somnambulism furnishes one such as even the 
most obstinate materialist can scarcely refuse to recognise" ' 

We ha\e seen alrcadj’ how J’u) sCgnr was led by his 
personal experiences to modify the conception of an all-potent 
fluid which he had inherited from Mesmer, until he came to 
bJic\e in the soul as the motne power, and wsas content to 
pass o\er, as of minor importance, the question w'hether the 
soul acted through a fluid or by some other means. Again, 
writing in iSiS, Dclcure is forced to recognise that Mesmer's 
sjstem has fallen into rums Yet Dclcurc, like Tardy, essays 
a naturalistic explanation of the phenomena of somnam- 
bulism Up to a certain point, indeed, the fluid Iheorj'^ — if we 
are content to postulate the existence of an agent wdneh 
responds to no objcctnc test — can be stretched to explain the 
phenomena- If the subject essayed to describe his owm disease, 
it w'as, the Fluidist would say, because, owing to the con- 
centration of magnetic fluid in the brain, he became sensitive 
to special bodily sensations which passed unheeded m the 
normal state If the description given was preposterous, as 
when the somnambulc talked of worms biting the heart, or 
abscesses discharging by impossible routes, there was no 
need to impute bad faith The sensation was really felt , it 
was only the interpretation which was at fault , and which of 
us w’ould not be at fault in like case ? The explanation of 
thought-transference, again, presents no difficulties 

" Dins I’lClion magnetique ma pcnsec modific I’organc inlcncur, 
Icqucl impnmc un mouvement au pnncipc que nous dcsignons sous Ic 

’ Essai surla T/iCoric dn Souniambiilisiuc MagnUiqtic, p 38 


o 
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tioin (!c lliiiflc nn(;(ic(i>jii'' . rl cr llmdc IrivcrMiil tnm Ic-. corps, 
pnr\ icttl (lircctcinrut A I orpin- uiti’ntur dr rrlui qni c't nu rnpport 
rwcc moi 11 \ jir(vhul iininrf1iitnn''nl Inntr I- tnndificilinn'; qu> nc 
r.uiratrnl etc <jti' [' ir nn ttdrrnudmrr ‘ 

If v.r Mibsliliilc tl\r lu (viliicltr'il rlhcr for iho hypnlhctic.'il 
inapiulic flmtl, \vr niiolu .ircrpi Uu* rt-itrrncnl .il tlic present 
time ns indicnlinp llir {o ncrnl line on v. Inch n plusicnl cx- 
pl.innlion nnr t prnh-vhly li- •• »u 'ht Ihr phenomenon, or 
i.Uhrr ij'^cmlo phenomenon, of uitlioiil eyes presented, 

Itovciicr, prcnlcr rlifnciilti' In IVtctm’ experiments the 
enrd or other objc< t njipe ir tohnvr b'v n pl.iced in .nlmost im- 
mediate contact V, iih lb- pitfat'- I)ody , anti it ua, possible 
tiien fore to es plain tiu "m ion’ .i" due to tiie transfer of 
Sensation to the ner\t ' of tli- rpi'M' triinn or other part con- 
cerned Hut the cxpl vn ition i. elcirty inapplicable to later 
exp^nmint', m uhuh llie object u.e frequently (daced at 
some distance from the (larl of tli. bod) .u umerl to exercise 
the facult) of vision In mo t of Ihtetin's trials a sensitive 
surf.ice was all that w.i rrquirid Hut if the later results 
are to be explained in terms ofordtnar) [)h> ^iolo;X} . ''-'f'C'^carc 
ve to fitui the machinery for focm anq the divergent rays 
proceeding from the object? '1 he term' transference of sen- 
sation " becomes clear!) inapplicable here , and it is noticeable 
that after Hetetm's time the phras' “ vision without the aid of 
the c) C-s" seems to have been preferred It was manifesta- 
tions of tins class which apparenti) led Georget to renounce 
his matcnahiim and to proclaim his belief in the immortality 
of the soul 

Prevision, so far as it related only to events within the 
seer’s organism, could, as already shown, be cx-plamcd as an 
instinct, or ptessersatwr., on the assumption that the per- 
ceptions of organic processes and the power of drawing 
correct inference arc alike heightened in the magnetic trance 
It IS so that Tardy, Puysegur, and Dclcurc explain the 
phenomena It was so, as we have seen in a prevuous 
chapter, that Bertrand also essayed to explain tliem until he 
hit upon the true interpretation of the facts. But the power 
' Hclcuzc m Dibliolluqtic dll Magnilisiite attttnal, \o\. V p 3^ 
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of prcvjsjoti was alleged occasionally to be concerned with 
c\cnls outside the subject’s organism , and of such predictions 
the most clastic fluid could scarcely render an adequate ex- 
planation Clairvoyance at a distance, a phenomenon which, 
whatc\cr it<; explanation, cannot, as we have endeavoured to 
"^how, be summarilj' dismissed as the product of fraud or 
Illusion, cecins hardly to hate been recognised in France 
during the early tears of Magnetism, One or tw'O instances 
arc, how ever, recorded by the Strasbourg Society. M 
Mouillcscaux, a member of that Society, relates that m 
October, 17S5, a patient of his in the trance at Strasbourg pro- 
fessed to ^ce M , then in Pans She saw him lying in 

bed w ith a headache, and a handkerchief bound round his 
forehead At a later stance the somnambule explained that 
•:hc had <ccn a stream of magnetic fluid which, on following 

It to Its source, she found to proceed from M , who was 

earnestly desiring to get into lapport with the magnetiser^ 
Another tjpical ease of the same date is recorded by 
Pujs'-gur The clironiclcr is a M Scgrcttier, a ptoprtetatre 
at Nantes, who docs not, however, apparently writeasan eye- 

w itncss of w hat he describes The Baron de B , according 

to M Scgrcttier, had magnetised his niece, and becoming 
alarmed at her state, from w'hich he w'as unable to rouse her, 
left the chateau and w'cnt to Nantes to consult a physician. 
During the whole of the outw'ard journey the niece followed his 
moNcments and described them to those around her The 
Baron stayed m Nantes overnight and returned with the 
physician the following day His niece again followed his 
movements step by step She saw his companion, described 
his dress and conversation , gave a detailed account of all the 
incidents of the journey, dwelling especially on a dispute, 
which nearly came to blows, between her uncle and a tall 
man dressed in grey. Finally, she announced that they had 
dismounted some distance from the chateau — that they were 
in the courtyard — on the staircase, and when the doctor 
entered the room alone she insisted that her uncle was m the 
next room, as proved to be the case.* 

' Annals dn MagiUltsmc (1816), vol iv. p 164. 

* Puysegur, Dti Magnilisme ajumal, p 225. 
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It. nccfl ' tarn ly h" * w\ ih.il \\\ .v r.i'-.f' r>f the. 1 inrl, reported 
At sccoiul or third lintul, \'.r '■lioitlrl not he jii'tifud in assiim- 
inj; that the fart', arc acrnralcly '•tated, <->r that any 'super- 
noim.vl knowltdpc wa-. .ittually rlr.playtft by the 'iomnam- 
hnlc. 'I he narrative !• cited here a* tr.tifyinp to the belief, 
atnonf^st some tlic early Maynett^t'', in a f.inilty ulnch 
later attrarted rnmirlerable mt^r< t, f [I'ri.illy in Germ, my 
and Itnyland, atui of v hieli t\an\plf ^ tu)t infrequently occur 
at the pre ‘ c nt time \Vl\t n not. diu 'oUlytolh' imagination 
of the seer, tlie f\(ts m \y p'> 'tbly b* atlnbiiled, as snyoLsted 
in the prcrcdiny (ha(»ter. to thou dit-tran -ft renc' from the 
person V'iin.e artion* and ‘urroiimlmy are rle enlv'ri 

I’uyse'^iir re ail id llu ibniuilly uhirh the interpretation of 
such f.vcts pre elite d on tlu fluidic hypothea,, atul m the 
same \ohiin( m uhieh M. bt /r( tticr’s letter apfitar-, he 
c\|)Iams ih It lu* had uithluhi from jiublication for the 
present a ji^nrnal contaminy many in- tance of hicuhty for 
fear of aftonlnu' to iqnorancc and ‘ ujier-^lilion “ le droit dc 
Ics interpreter d'apr« . le erri nr di leur*^ sy-^temes ou 
re\ayeration tie leur. idee* '1 hirty y'cars later, houever, 
the manifestation liatl become fairly common Puysegur 
himself records a case m Paris m i.SiS,- and the periodicals 
of that date contain several typical cases, mostly’, however, 
quoted from German and other foreign sources 3 Dclcuzc 
accepts the facts of clairvoy’ance at a distance, comjiarmg it 
to the Scotch " Second Sight,” and e\plams it on the assump- 
tion that our soul is m relation with the whole material 
world, through the medium of a universal fluid infinitely more 
subtle than light » 

It IS not surprising that, confronted by this bewildcnng 
mass of phenomena, the true significance of which the science 

‘ Op cil,p 332 

’ BibholUlquc du }ilai<uitisvic animal, \ o\ vu p 246 

I* See, eg, the long account of Anna Nillson, a patient of the Swedish 
Doctor Ekman, who made journeys to a distance to the school where 
her master's son was employed and described his dress and occu- 
pations, and so forth {Ihbhothlque dti MagiitHisme animal, vol vm 
p 190, &,c ) 

^ Bibliotluqiic, &,c , vol V p 31 
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of that date was scarcely competent to disentangle, even 
those Magnetists who still professed scientific orthodoxy 
should feel that the purely physical conception was too 
narrow. Deleuze, even while attempting to explain clair- 
voyance at a distance by the intermediation of the all-power- 
ful fluid, thinks that the phenomena of somnambulism prove 
clearly the spiritual nature of the soul, the division between 
the soul and the body, between Man as seen from within and 
Man as seen from without He thinks they prove also that 
the soul, 

“ though it generally makes use of the sense organs, can m certain states 
receive ideas and sensations without the mediation of those organs 
This principle once recognised, the strongest argument, nay, the only 
argument, against the immortality of the soul is destroyed I do not 
assert that this alone is sufficient to demonstrate the immortality of the 
soul, but it materially strengthens other proofs, by removing all 
difficulties In short, it is much to have incontrovertibly established 
that the soul can feel, think, know, and reason without the aid of the 
bodily organs , and that those organs, which in its ordinary state it 
uses as its instruments, often prove obstacles to the knowledge which 
it can acquire by immediate apprehension unstained by transmission 
through the organs of sense ” ’ 

If a man gifted with such sobriety of judgment as Deleuze 
could write in that strain, it is not to be wondered at that 
less cautious students should see in the magnetic trance an 
open door into the spiritual world. Swedenborg had taught his 
disciples that in his spontaneous trances he had intercourse 
with angels and spirits, and some fellow-countrymen of the 
Swedish seer looked for and — since in this region all who seek 
shall find — soon discovered in the somnambulic trance 
manifest proof of like communication In 1788 the Soci^t6 
Ex^gdtique et Philanthropique of Stockholm had some corre- 
spondence with the Society at Strasbourg founded by 
Puys^gur for the study of Magnetism , and in a letter dated 
March 25th » they explained that they had for some time 
been receiving through the mouths of their somnambules 

» Loc ai , p 14. 

* Afterwards pubbshed in the Annales dtt Magnitts^nt animal, 
No XXV , 1816 



ncw'; of thr •’[x'rit wnrUl and of tli'lr frirtirl* nnrl acquaint- 
ances rccrnlly drrrn'^''d I*r»r thr a"iirantf f>f thr friends 
at Slrashtuiri; they Tiit r\trart" fmin th^ir jourrnl'- rrrord 
inp thr C('uU('r"atif)ns hr|d. In th'' prc'^'iirr fif thr I’rmrr 
Isoyal, several tiu inh-'r nf tli-- nohiht) , and oth'^r f!r tirnnitshcd 
persons, (jur tioir urrr (»ut to tv, o or thrr<' ’■omn unfailc" 

T hr Intcihyriu c an- urritu' tluoii di tli'' mouth of tlm rntranred 
uoinan profr "d tn ruh » i ^ to b'* tim ‘'[)irit of a dcrca'rrl 
[icrson — in oneta’c thr infant dimdit'-r of th'- '^omnarnhulc, 
in another raT the child of . I nrjjdib )ur 'Ilm pint affirmed 
generally the truth of thr rlo'-trinr t ui/ht b) Sv edmborr 
In particular thr) rs [>1 inmd th it tim -^pirit v-ho '-pole 
through the lip'- of rntr.incrrl p^r otr urrr not rlrvib, but 
either fy(KKl 'pint' or 'pint of miV'-ri rhirarfcr — ;V, recently 
deceased per om 'till in the il n :r c/a /'o/'Vv, or Intcrmcriiatc 
.state, from v.luch thr) umild ultiin itcly be drafted, according 
to the devclojimcnt of tlmir character , to the .Suedcnborfji.an 
hea\en or licll d he •'pint undertoo! m <everal cases to 
prescribe for the rh'c i" ,evcnf»f per on not actually ()rese'nt 
in the room Some of the sp-'-ct.itor . took occasion to ask 
after the welfare of their deceased friends In reply the com- 
mumcnlmp spirit stated that the late Kmjt v as m a state of 
hapj)incss- The late Captain SparCcnfeldt uas, houcvc'r, 
cic.scnbccl as ".still floatm^t" Concernm,q the condition of 
the late Queen and the late Count cle Stenbock no informa- 
tion could be furnished 

There is no fjround for attributing^ these so-called spirit 
communications to any other cause than the imagination of 
the somnambulcs That they ucrc not so regarded by the 
spectators is due to several causes In the fir^t place, there 
is a natural inclination to give credit to the speaker, especially 
when he deals with matters held sacred both by himself and 
his hearers Moreover, it was a very general view amongst 
the early students that a person in the state of somnambulism 
could not but speak the truth And there is indeed no 
reason to question the good faith of these early spirit mediums. 
Further, all the concomitant circumstances must have seemed 
to the inquirers of a hundred years ago to endorse the claim 
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made The entranced person was in a state obviously differing 
very widely from either normal sleep or normal wakefulness , 
in the waking state she herself retained no recollection of what 
happened in the trance , in the trance she habitually spoke of 
her waking self in the third person, as of some one else , the 
intelligence which manifested in the trance possessed powers 
of expression and intellectual resources in some directions far 
greater than any displayed by the waking subject. Add to this 
that the trance intelligence habitually reflected the religious 
orthodoxy of its interlocutors , that on occasion it showed 
knowledge of their thoughts and intentions which could not 
apparently have been acquired by normal means , that it 
was, in particular, extraordinarily skilful in diagnosing, pre- 
scribing for, and occasionally foretelling the course of diseases 
in its own body and others — the proof must have seemed to 
the bystanders complete. 

But, all these considerations notwithstanding, the Spiritualist 
interpretation found few articulate champions in France, as 
compared with its prevalence in Germany and Scandinavia. 
We find only scattered hints here and there of the existence 
of the Spiritualist Magnetiser Tardy de Montravel in 1787 
published a series of letters controverting the view that in the 
trance the soul was freed from its earthly bonds, and able to 
soar into the spiritual world In 1793 Keleph Ben Nathan 
published his Philosophte dtvtne, written from the Christian 
standpoint, in which, recognising the reality of somnambulism, 
he condemned the practice of Magnetism as being in reality 
trafficking with evil spirits — a view, it may be said, held by 
Roman Catholic divines at the present time We learn from 
the writings of Deleuze that in the second decade of the 
nineteenth century there were several societies of Illuminati 
or Theosophists in France, who professed to heal by Divine 
power, and to hold intercourse in some fashion with the world 
of spints by means of the trance. Again, there were pro- 
fessional clairvoyants in Pans, as in the present day, who 
were willing for a suitable fee to reveal the secrets of the 
other world to their clients One speaker at the meeting of 
the Royal Academy of Medicine in February, 1826, mentioned 
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tli. 1 t lu h.ul rrrrntly \i itt'l hi Piri'' i rlill-| v ho in fh' tnncc 
w.r' *^( III h} Ihr HI loiu ti 'T into r.iridt ^.aiul tlurr ' lu tvo 
f^K.it I't'iphrt ,u1k> r n ini'' vrn Knit - ui iri'i \'f>ltiifc ! ‘ 

”1(11 VC H' 1 itf r (h r<:rif(>ni i nit'O ;r it"’ .it riKi, 
urot( t<i tlu Jliirtlin ( oninit !■>.) ''(tino .nv .i- ( onrit of lii. 

< lairviH lilt ( \[>'’rirn( ( 1 tuc' of hi t (.in of tlinn 

at l( v t .1 in ui of j'o > I ' >' m 1 [I > (fiori, .nu! ufi'l''r (“irrurn 

*.1 uitt \\iii(h mule (!'’ 'p*i)!i tinproh ih!'’, prof' ni m tlii. 

tr.uu ( to h i\i' Voj i"(v| {() til"' uio >.i I iv')' (' i\r f!"' '■rijition , 
inorcorlt ' ( oiu otti uit. o( uh \t th \ lu ti. rn'rr.l.iit , 
h autiful fore t’.uith th-’ tre I ir o r ui'i fh"' fniit tiii'-rthati 
any on c.irth , men .ih nit thrc' ('"'t hi"ii, \ir} n 'ly, v.itli 
f.irc'. 'lnp"(l Ith< ' notit . ill (lotlcd. (ii'.rlhn' m hiit‘, anrl 
Ihiiv uithoiit .vra iilturc on th* {init^n on fruit, rif tht 
(..irth I’ltruoni record tlu uu! m uiy other detail' in 
pure 'iinpli(it), .Hid .i 4 "■ th' Itiirdiii ( oinmi ion to u\wl 
(io\crnincnt to tnlf U(» th" uo:Ki'~rful di ‘‘over) ' DtIcU7C' 
hun elf, .1. lire adv h >.mi, .i - ':)t> d in iMh iiianv of the 
Spiritualist ’ pri nil ' , thou di uinhiL to a-'ri e v ith their 
concIuMon In he Kite r yt ir h- .ipp' ir . to have, b-en 
nlmo'l to[u<rt<d to tlu Spiritudi.t interpret. ition by the 
t' p^rieiices of one Ur Hillot i 

'I he ino't retn.irl al)!( <a e of" .pint rorninumcations " in 
France occurred, hov.ever. *omr ji ir 1 iter, on the e\e of the 
outbreak in America of the movement of Modern Spiritual- 
ism. Alphonse C.ih.i^net uas .i cabtiiettn.il er and restorer 
of old furniture livnift in the Kiie St Denis lie practised 
Mesmerism m the first instance for cuMtuc purposes Fut 
one of his early somnambules, Fruno, soon fell into deep 
trances or ecstasies m which he profe.Nsed to see the spirits of 
his deceased friends, and on occasion to be admitted into 
heaven Cahagnet appears to h.ue had some acquaintance 
with the works of Swedenborg, and no doubt with the 
re\ clations of the German Spiritualists of whom some account 

' Foissnc, op at , p 58 

' Htsl acad , pp 56S-571 

3 Rcchcrchcs pS)choloi<tqucs . on cornspoitdaiicc stir !( viogrChsme 
vital cttlre tin Solitaire cl M. DeUttze (Pans, 1S39). 
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is given m the next chapter It seems probable, therefore, 
that the medium’s visions were inspired partly by hints from 
Cahagnet himself, partly by memories of lessons learnt 
in childhood, and of pictures and images in Catholic 
churches 

Here, for instance, is an account of a vision of heaven 
vouchsafed to Bruno — 

“ I was la a place without any horizon, illuminated by a superb 
light Before me was a being who, I believe, was God, seated on a 
throne , his head was covered with a shining turban, his beard was 
grey. I ihtnk his arm was resting on the arm of his chair He was 
robed in crimson velvet studded with golden fleurs-de-lis His mien 
was majestic ; he was speaking to his ministers, six or seven m number 
I did not count them They were all seated on the steps of the 
throne, and were clothed in robes of the same material and the same 
colour as the robe of God , but I do not think there was any gold 
embroidery on them. All round them and in the distance walked a 
mulhtude of beings Oh ! how ugly arc the men of the earth in com- 
parison with those beautiful faces, those fair skins I A gauze-likc 
scarf covered one shoulder, and, besides that, they had a little skirt 
of such transparent gauze that every limb was easily distinguishable. 
Their feet were shod with sandals, fastened with broad laces 
{coihurnes) , but, oh, God 1 how beautiful it was I I was lifted up into 
the air, I beheld the earth under my feet, and all these little men, so 
proud, so vainglorious, how ill-favoured and poor they seemed to me 
by the side of those divine beings around me ! ” * 

At a later sitting Bruno was given to understand that the 
figure seated on the throne was the Angel Gabriel. 

Bruno’s revelations never went beyond this stage, and the 
experiments with him soon ceased Cahagnet, however, 
found other subjects, all of whom experienced similar 
ecstatic visions, and gave like descriptions of celestial 
scenery. The most remarkable was a young woman named 
Adele Maginot, who had been a natural somnambulist from 
her childhood. She came to Cahagnet m the first instance 
in order that he might cure her of the liability to these 
spontaneous attacks, which \vere impairing her health 
Cahagnet soon found that she had remarkable gifts for 
diagnosing and prescribing for disease in others, and he 
‘ Arcaucs, \oI. i. pp i8, 19 
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employed her for .*i lone in Ihnl rapncity. He note'; that, 
though, like hinrelf, a htimhlr mk mher of llu v orl iny cla';':c';, 
iihc pave her •crvicc'' frcHvand tool nothin'' in return Her 
ecstatic M* lorr tool in the fu t iirtaiuf the • arnc flirectmn 
a'< tho'c of C'.dnynrt' ollu r ' ')innrunhulc Slu Iv yan by 
'■ceint' aiul coiner'dn'' uilh dc''' i- .d rekitivi and dc^cribiny 
the '.ccncr\ f)f lu a\ i n 

Cahattncl '(iin to h.ue priri''d the curiou"; vrann'^ a<; 
authentic re\etatton of th* 'pint unrld I'.til for modern 
'‘.liirlent*, and for thr nioo. fh--' ernin ' of hi roatcmpornric-., 
the rcall) \alu.itilr part of hi v ork v. ill lie found in the 
later e\p'_rinunt ith \d.< Ir M.u'ttiot. It 'oon a^ipcarcd 
that Adelc coulrl "v. not only imr ov. n d era's'll rclatuci, 
hut the friend aiul rrl ilion- of other per , on v ho came 
to coiiMiU her Naturally llu otlmr p r orr. rlemandecl 
‘'Onie proof that tiu invi d>Ie fiyttre uith v horn iXdele pre- 
teiiiUd to hold coiner-'' ua not Minplv th-' creature of her 
own iinayination do coiuinee tlirm Adele v oiild yne a 
description of the lire - t)f the liei ' i d and of the manner 
of his death C nh.umet I < pt careful not? of what was 
said, and .iftorwards drew up an aceounl of tlie mter\icw, 
which he subiniltefl to the iiupiirer for hi. attestation These 
accounts do not profes-. to beaerbitiin, the> are obviously 
much condensed , and it is probable that in main cases the 
information yi\en by the somnambule mi[;ht ha\e been 
elicited by leadiny (lucstioiis, or that the ycsturcs and 
manner of the questioner may ha\e yi\en a clue to the 
answer expected Ne\ertheless, the descriptions were in 
some cases so detailed and so exact, and the proportion 
of successful si^ancts seems to have bc'en so high, that it is 
difficult to suppose their correspondence w ith the facts can 
entirely be accounted for by such means The inquirers 
w'cre in many cases persons of good education and of a 
critical temper. They came by no means disposed to 
accord unquestioning belief to the somnambulic revelations, 
and occasionally, as will be seen, they armed themseUes 
beforehand w'lth test questions Cahagnet’s good faith was 
unquestionable. The medium had at any rate no pecuniary 
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motive for fraud. But, m fact, it is difficult to see how the 
most ingenious fraud could explain the results The follow- 
ing is a t\ pical case — 

"Xo 1^9’ M Pclicl asks for M Jerome Pclict Adclc sees a young 
nnn, about lucnla-four or t\\cnl}-si\ }cars of age (he was thirty) , not 
so tall as Ins brotlier now present , auburn Iiair, rather long, open fore- 
head , arched and acr} pronounced C3ebrows, brown and rather 
sunken c} cs , nose rather long, prettj’ well formed , complexion fresh , 
skin \crj white and delicate , medium-sized, round, and dimpled chin 
‘He was weak in the chest, he would have been very strong but 
fortius He wears a rough grej' vest, buttons with a shank and eye, 
such as arc no longer worn I do not think they are made of brass, 
nor of the smie stuff as the \csl, they don t look to me very bright 
His pantaloons arc of a dark colour, and he wears low quartered shoes 
without an) instep 

‘"This man was of a stubborn disposition, selfish, without any fine 
feelings , had a sinister look, was not very communicative, devoid of 
candour, and had but little affection for anyone He had suffered with 
his heart His death was natural, but sudden, he died of suffocation ’ 
Adelc chokes as the man choked, and coughs as he did She says that 
‘he must ha\c had moxas or a plaster applied to his back, and this 
accounts for the sore I see there He had no disease, however, in that 
pari, the spine v as sound Those who applied this remedy did not 
know the scat of the disease He holds himself badly His back is 
round without being humped’ 

“ M Petict finds nothing to alter in these details, which arc very 
exact, and confirm him in his belief that the application of the plaster, 
adxascd by a man who was not a doctor, brought on his brother's 
death, v Inch was almost sudden 

" ‘Signed the present report as very exact 

Petidt, 

" ‘ 19, Kue Neuve Coquenard ' 

" Note — The buttons that Adelc was unablcto describe were of metal, 
a dirty white ground, and surrounded by a blue circle In the appari- 
tion there IS a remarkable fact to be noted — viz , that Adele experienced 
the same kind of illness as this man I was obliged to release her 
by passes She suffered terribly " 

As the description given by AdMe faithfully represented 
the image of the dead man present in the mind of his 
brother it might conceivably — if we exclude the possibility 

' Arcancs dc la vie fulure divoilis, vol 11 p 170 
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of fraiifl — hr atlrihiMcrl to thf>ii;'ht-trafinr! rt r)C( IJiit ';omc 
of thr niorr i'lltrlli}triit uitfu' drvrrd '(j^ciaI tt Is to 

exclude thntiidit-tr.irr fi rrnrr 'I hti'- 

" No t::' I’.i (or tto ; ui V’.’io r rifrfnd (o in llir prci rdinf 

III <o,uni(i'>n ^ iffi d.f’ ro'urr (<{ M A- , fir irrrl 

in lir till ri to ot'* im ui ip,' 't I'lo i . 1 !r i If d In 1 1 ; r1 uit (n 
pivr Inin llir ti unr of onr oj In-r nipiiinftn ' uho I. id Iirtn dnfl 
*niiu timi , Iio ( imr unirrl \ dli tin ntf.,'- uid i *id for Jcuunttt 
Jcx Aflil'’ repin'd, ' I "-i \ ro..ni n > i i t dt vS'ir tin\ Ii, 
iict V erti tliirt\ nil 1 to I\ ^ r 1 ■ o' I" it "'i i n >’ hii ip luc'^rfl - tie run t 

Ih ct onl I) il t,i i! to' '’if' e >* r t" Ii-' ‘ It \ i r v 1 ' i 11 . I e i m >! r 1 1* i In r 

t nrii t otin I Her !i nr r n int n \p ''o u into' t > ri I , ' ' I ' n dl frev 

t\r', \ tini-i, no x’lf 1 lot 1 I I 1 il 11/ S'l I I I p'orin i‘ nl 

clnn, i frcrdinp t.m itli (1 n lip I drr i loitdri’ud I 'cu 
lint ■ In Ii I r c ip u it! tr o t' t Inn 1 , r > i ' - rl o rr t t i irs She 

iilit'.llnvr tidi 'rd fro n » tioii. of M ,fid to tl r I ■■ id , ''n In Inr! 

iiidtpi. tion I "i In Ii - i u. It m' m tin i’ I ' n i on o i s dc. niul 

tn tile j'l nid' (>f o.n It-r t * X'o I i S n i!! i I i i/ ti i 

“ M Ro ' I’l h I' 'll d till rrp'i't t'> In ■■ n\ ' I i rr it f> ie!w to rnc 
nfter nddinp hi n'intiiri nid thi- foil i ' nu' ri n >rl, — 

'“Thn 1 lo.rctti rcj’rd ■tti'’i, "'.dn , t nriu'i , tin tl fi'C 

nnd (kforiutd tij.'nn. 

"•(.Ss'nrd) J J Ro T\N 

I\I. Rosl.in appetr-. to have b" :r sati-,ricd uith the result 
of the test; but some of his fri',.ttd‘ were still diiposecl to 
attribute the results tf) thouj'ht-trarisfereuce \[rart from 
these test cases, V. Inch are too feu to allou us to base any 
conclusion on them, there stems no reason to yo beyond 
thought-transference to explain Adele's revelations That 
was not the \icu, houever, taken In less critical renders, 
either m France or clseuhcre The somnambulist’s out- 
pourings were u ulcly accepted as authentic revelations from 
the world of spirits, and Cahngnet’s book had a powerful 
influence in shaping the destinies of I^Iodern Spiritualism 

• A recites, \ol n pp 142-14,1 See also the case of Abbe A 

\0l II pp 9S, Q9 
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SPIRITUALISM IN GERMANY 

Animal Magnetism more widely practised by medical men in 
Germany than in France or England — Prevalence, at first, of physical 
theories, gradually yielding to Spintuahst views — Wesermann’s expen- 
ments m transference of thought many cases of clairvoyance — The 
case of Julie recorded by Strombeck her visits to heaven her predic- 
tions of her illness the method of treatment prescribed in the trance 
her dictatonal attitude — Other somnambules described by Romer, 
Werner, and others — ^The Seeress of Prevorst her supernormal powers 
her conversations with spirits her revelafaons on spintual matters — 
The Spiritualist view widely accepted in Germany by waters of some 
standing 

S INCE 1784, when the practice of Animal Magnetism 
had been so severely condemned by the official 
medical corporation, few medical men in France of 
any standing ventured even to let their interest m the subject 
be known But in Germany, as we have already learnt from 
the discussion at the Academy of Medicine at Pans in 1826, 
matters stood on a different footing There was no strong 
central body, as in France, to impose its restrictions on the 
physicians throughout the scattered empire. On such matters 
every principality was, no doubt, a law to itself As a matter 
of fact we find that from 1810 onwards Animal Magnetism 
was increasingly employed throughout Germany in private 
practice , whilst Court physicians and professors of medicine 
and surgery at many universities published treatises on the 
subject. The periodical, Archiv fitr den ihtertschen Mag- 
netismus, which commenced in 1816, was edited jointly by 
Eschenmayer, Kieser, and Nasse, professors at Tubingen, 
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Jctu, auri llatlr tc pcctivcl). Atnnnf^l nthrr'’ uhr> Ind 
wriUcM on thr ntibjrct, or v, lu* op.^tily inrltiflrrl it in tlicir 
incflirnl practice in th'’ ^''r/»iul df'r.r'lr of the nin'-trcnth 
century, urrr Wolfart atul KUf'r, profr-'or* at th'' Untvcr-<ity 
of Ikrlm , ICnnrnu' ^r. Prof-' or at Itonii , Htifrland, chief 
pinsirian to th^ Kiny «if I’ru' 1 1 , uhf> tnd f"tai)!rhcd a 
ho.pilal for inir'iiur' tli” tmtrn''nt , Sti'’ ditr. {)liy^ician to 
our o^Mi (ic 'rs'( 111 at llanovjr. Uni, (i^of'” or at Ilallc, 
W. Ariult, •<ir<tir\ to th'’ ('th'rhtul prnrht f>f I’nieeia, 
J 1 1, llahrriv , I lofr xih f>f It ul* ti. and do' tor of in''^lirinc and 
philo'^ophy Hv luo t of th'- tn-'u, a hy th*' older writer^ 
on thr •iuhjcct, 'in li a (iin''tm and Wrnh )lt, Ma^ncti-.m v,a^ 
rcr'ardrd prim tpdly a*, an adjutu t to th*- art f>f healin'^, and 
in Ihtir phs ‘acil <onr'[)tio’i of th*: »^tthjcct th*') follnutd 
dost ly on th"' line of th*' I'drut h Ma('n''ti';cr' h \[)crimcnLi 
and ob crvation*- ’tub a- ur hue alrcadv liccoinc familiar 

t 

uilh ui readmy tlm uorl ' of Tardy dc Montravcl, I’ctctm, 
and Dclcu. c, u err rt p^att <l a^un and ao iin by* the German 
iiuesliyalors I he ina-pirtu tiiiid rouhl be n rarliatin" 
as a stream of h/ht from th eye and the finders of the* 
operator and the p j!c of a rn lynct, from the lieart of a 
living frop. or the 'pmal marro'.v of a rie*aly I il!edo\ Metals 
e\erciseci sc\erallv characlcri-.tie- effe. t f)n somnambules at 
a distance of ten or fiftrcn paces , the poles of a mat^nct 
could be dtsimyuished by the different sensation^ to uhich 
they ga\c rise lo the clairvoyant somnambiile her whole 
body, irradiated by llie* magnetic fluid, seemed transparent 
She could see her heart b’-almp, eould trace* the course of the 
nerves and the blood flowm|' tbrouph the arteries The 
thaumaturgic fluid was invoked to explain wonders greater 
than these, for its action, if jierhaps diminished in efficacy', 
was at all events not annulled by' distance One of the most 
thoroughgoing advocates of tlie physical transmission theory' 
w’as Herr Wesermann, Government Inspector and Chief 
Assessor of Roads at Dusscldorf. In 1 S 22 he published a 
small book, Dcr lilagnciismus ttnd dtc allgcmctnc IVeltspracJie, 
in which he records some experiments of his owm in action 
at a distance. Even the fluid emanating from the mineral 
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magnet will, he points out, pass through solid opaque sub- 
stances without losing its virtue , the fluid which streams 
from our own bodies has no less penetrating power. More- 
over, this animal fluid can act at a much greater distance. 
Agnppa, four hundred years ago, had taught that from every 
body there proceed images of an indestructible nature which 
extend themselves endlessly through space, and by this means 
bodies can act upon each other, though very far off, so that a 
man can share his thoughts with a friend one hundred miles 
away I And Mesmer, as Wesermann reminds us, was of 
opinion that a man through his inner sense could learn what 
was happening to a friend at a distance, if, as is the case 
under magnetic influence, the more insistent appeals of the 
external sensory world could be stilled. 

Moved by these considerations, Wesermann set himself to 
influence some of his acquaintances by means of his thoughts 
He made five successful experiments, the distance varying 
from a furlong to nine miles In the first four experiments 
the percipient was asleep, and his dream reproduced the 
image willed by Wesermann 

In the fifth experiment the apparition of a human figure 
was seen by the percipient, who happened to be awake. 

Marvellous though the incident may seem, there are several 
close parallels amongst the more recent cases investigated 
by the Society for Psychical Research. And Wesermann’s 
explanation of these occurrences has anticipated with curious 
exactness that offered by later inquirers The figure seen, 
though with the eyes open, is not a ghost but a dream , the 
dream was produced by the thought of the distant experi- 
menter. We have only to substitute for Wesermann's 
hypothetical stream of magnetic fluid the more modern con- 
ception of ethereal undulations originating in the molecular 
changes of the agent’s brain accompanying the act of 
thought® 

* Quoted by Wesermann, op ctt , p 33. 

’ It IS to be regretted that Wesermann has not given us fuller 
information about his expenments , from a subsequent letter, pubhshed 
m Nasse’s ZeiUchrift fiir psychische Ante, vol. m. p 758, it is to be 
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('InirvoNMiu'c .it n rli t uur um*. .ipp irrutly rniirh commoner 
in Germany .uul Ntnllutn leuroj)'' yt nrrally at thr lime than 
in I'ranrr '1 lu tTr- ([nulrfi arr rarely, however, recorded 
with Mifih it nt detail tf> 'rrvr any [iiirfio"'' either than that of 
altclmy the prt valence of th^' Ik hef, arul <01110 of tlic 
instance au < tronjdy < mo'e .tivr t>f t oUir ion 

*I he '[v.cial ( onlrihiition of tfir (»rrman nation, however, to 
the ( irl) hi'vt'ty of Anttnd M.v'imti m con i ts of the 
revt iatitni co.u < intny tlm ' piritnal world da t itt d by '■evcral 
somnamhulc in th 'tale t)f tr t.i ) One of the tarhest 
somn.unhiilo tti retetvr tlu Imnonr of a verhitiin rt [lort was 
hr.uihm Juh'’, m acioimt of vh> ta '' wa' pubh hed h} 
Itaron von Strojnb <! in ' N’o “ rna-metic ” procLtlurc 

w.is indetd cmj)h>\cti in thi t i ' to indiicr the trance 
I'raiilcin Juhr .ifhwdtfl om of th') - t nri')tis eshihitKiris of 
‘ ponlanct)!!' dts' ik latmn of (I'-r .onaht) w ith which ih'^ uivcsto 
yatnms of hVemh. Germ in. and Anurican phvsictans in 
tccetil timt' hut made iis comjjaratu cly familiar, Ihit m 
corrclalin;; the m mitt t itiorn. with tho>' of the induced 
trance the obicrvcr of tSij • hov cd a sound judgment, 
ihouyh instead of refcrriii"’ the pontaneou psvcholoyical 
phenomena to Mayneti m we sfiouhl now class the mani- 
festations of the so called ma pietic trance under the heading 
of ps}cho-ph\ ao!o''j. 

I'raulein juhe was a >oung woman of seventeen who 
came m i.Sio to act as governess and companion m the 
housedioki of Haron von blroinbeeh, president of a judicial 
tribunal m Zell, I’russi.i hVoin the .summer of 1S12 
onwards Haron von Strombeck himself took careful — m 
the latter part of the period almost verbatim — notes of the 
proceedings 'Ihcre were present as witnesses on most 

inferred that he hid made other cvperiinenls, of which some at least, 
as w.as to he anticipated, had failed , .ind th it apparitions such as that 
above described could seldom be produced Two of his friends, 
however, he tells us, succeeded in like manner in influencing persons at 
a distance See the note on Wesermann's experiments in the Jottnial 
S.P li for March, 1S90 

' I have followed the Trench translation, lltslotre deUx Guinson d unc 
jriuic /icrsoiiwc (Pans, 1814) 
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occ^'^ioiK of importance Fcv'cral other persons of standing, 
including three ph>sician«;, Marcard, Koler, and Schmidt, 
ill of vOiom furnished independent accounts of what they 
uitncc^cd. When Juhccamc to Strombcck's house in 1810 
she soon gamed the affections of the family by her 
charming character; she was a bright talker, an admirable 
reciter and actress , she on one occasion took the leading 
part in a little musical play unltcn in iambic verse by 
Strombcck. and her smging and acting won universal 
applause. At her first coming she seemed in perfect 
hcillh But in the summer of 1811 she had several 
attacks of con\uIs!ons. Dr Koler, the family physician, 
w,is called in, but found her a \cry intractable patient She 
laced \cr\' tight, and absolutely refused to give up the prac- 
tice, which the physician pointed out to her must seriously 
a'^gra\alc her ailment It was with the utmost difficulty 
that he could induce her to take any medicine at all Her 
'^ensc of smell was very highly developed , she disliked the 
odour of most of the drugs proposed and w'ould have nothing 
to do with them She refused to be bled or to submit to 
other methods of treatment proposed, and was very unwilling 
to give the doctor any details of her personal or family his- 
tor)' Ultimately, in the summer of 1S12, she consented to 
be bled and to undergo a course of treatment, baths. See , and 
thereafter remained almost perfectly well for six months. In 
January, 1S13, however, her attacks w-ere renewed. She 
then in the trance undertook her own treatment, laid down a 
very exact dietary for herself, and was finally cured m about . 
a fortnight 

During her earlier attacks in 1811 she commonly passed, 
after the convulsions, into a state of trance, in which she would 
believe herself to be voyaging in air over the surface of the 
globe, watching the rising of the sun or admiring the beauty 
of the moon on the ocean Sometimes she believed herself to 
be in heaven, holding converse with angels and the souls of 
the just , or she would offer prayer and praise in the most 
exquisite language. During these celestial visions her utter- 
ances were habitually cast in the form of iambic verse, 

p 
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npinrcully '■iis'i^r'trd by th'' pi ly f( frrrrfi l/> , arul Strotnhcck 
tc-lifir. that hrr thyUuii ua' pr,v tn all)' butUl ’ only 

om c flrtrrtrrl a Inltuu' Iff)''. ()t r,t ion tih' '•fi'’ r uficrl her 

0 

vision.uy interpret i{ito th-' red uorhl .imurul Irr, 

ini' In »b Strotnb'-el .uid |ii- I \rnil) f'lr dc' arintrcl ''ptnt=;, 
and ua' a'tf'iH In d tn (trul tb^ni alre ;dv' de tri Stri»nd)'":N 
wa*. prnrouiul!) unned by Ih'’ co’ild alino.t 

believe Imn'^if alr< ad) in th-' •o-i'-ty of th-' b!''“"''d But 

Julic vvariKd luin th it h'' tni dit find it flull tn heavin in 

the ab ' III e of lu- r< ■.'td ir on up if ion in th'' 1 ui-rourt'. 

Diirinp tin p-'rin ! Strondi-' h di fm/in ii-d fo-ir different 
^tay( > in h^'f ('ijiditioa in tin' tritne, ta one o d) of vvhrh 
the pitiont } ept h'-r r) ' <I» 'd In th*' oth'-r ihrc' "ihe 
app''ir to hive hid Inrevc op'n ^ ,ind to hivt tal en part 
in tlu' ordin irv aii ur of htr I ler b ' ifin ' and fonduct vvt'e 
inarla d b\ certain dm n 'ire , ami e n h 'titrua. i h iracter- 
is'„d bv' an eselii iv< nmtnory. 1 Im in''(norv of tin nornnl 
life wa'., however, romtnon to all fonr 'tate I’Vom the 
inid titnrncr of i-.t:: nntd the end of the year, aa .dready 
s, aid, the . .ittacl •• alum t cntin!) rened Ihit in the even- 
in'» of J.nuiary ; tf’ij, ' Jimthin; hajipencd to put htr out 
Dr Kolcr had alrt idv not.-d th it htr tiptilibrium was easily 
upset if an) thin ; otciirrt 1 to cro . her. On tin . occasion iihc 
suddenly fell at the ‘Uppcr-table into tht stcond .state, a kind 
of dtlinum .Slit was imdo .std and p'lt to btd, and then 
passed into a profound sleep, from w Inch she did not wake 
until midd.ay on tht 5th A l.ar,'e p.irt of tht nc\t two or 
three days was passtd in alternations of faintin^-fits and 
delirium with hcawy slumber. Dr. Koltr was called in, but 
could do nothings , and Strombeck himself recognised that 
it w'as m the patient’s own power at Ica.st partial!) to control 
her attacks, if slie chose to do so ^ 

On the evening of the yth she fell .again into the trance, 
and in that slate announced that she would be completely 
restored to health m a few' days To secure this happy end- 
ing, however, it was absolutely necessary to follow implicitly 

’ Tins IS not expressly stated of the fourth state, op al., p 30 

= Op ctl., p 34. 
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the directions which she would herself issue for her treatment. 
In effect during the following days the entranced Julie dic- 
tated to the obedient watchers at her bedside predictions as 
to the course of her malady and minute directions as to the 
treatment to be followed. At such an hour or minute she 
would wake ; at such another hour she would fall into strong 
convulsions or into delirium , the attack would last so many 
hours , and so on. As the clock struck 8 30 she was to have 
a cup of strong coffee with precisely four teaspoonfuls of 
milk , at such another time three cups of camomile tea, or 
half a glass of wine, with sugar; sago soup, or a glass of 
iced water from the spring. She must take certain baths, 
must be placed in a certain bed, on such and such an evening 
her attendants must find her some distraction — a concert 
would do, but something more exciting would be better At 
another time they must bathe the patient’s forehead with 
eau-de-Cologne, and give her half a glass of Malaga to drink. 
But for Heaven’s sake they must not on any account let iron 
touch her, or attempt to bleed her, or in the minutest detail 
fall short of or exceed their instructions, for in that event 
madness or death might follow. 

Poor Strombeck and his wife yielded unquestioning 
obedience to these instructions. So anxious were they not 
to overlook any detail that Strombeck would read his notes 
aloud over and over again that the somnambule might 
correct them, and on an important occasion he made two 
copies of the inspired instructions, one for his own use and 
one for that of his wife. For the next ten days they were 
kept fully occupied, for the treatment would occasionally be 
modified at short notice, and any act of omission might 
entail terrible consequences On one occasion, owing to 
some uncertainty aS' to the precise instructions, the invalid 
did not drink the glass of wine which she had previously 
prescnbed for herself, and at intervals during the next few 
days she bitterly reproached Strombeck for the omission, 
and called him to witness the increased suffering brought on 
her by his negligence. Equally serious consequences ensued 
when Strombeck, at the instance of one of his friends, ven- 
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tiitrti n r.ir .1^ to .ultlrr .x f|itr 'tot) to tlu’ cntranrtd [)aticnt 
V ilhotit lia\. ino rt rrn f fl itKtriirtiofr to rlr)' ^ 

'I hr I.T I rotntnanfl u,i th it Strornl)''rJ '^honlrl Iinv(. a 
lunvy fold rior tiudr for tlio f)itt'fit , U Ind to h:: made at 
fortv ( lyht hour ’ tuitirr' aftrr .i f)rr ^ rdi-fl pattern, arui rnu'it 
on ni'>n(rniint h'' m idr it ZfH. "I Im tnfifuat<"fl Stronihcck 
■rnt hf •rv.mion hor -'hml to f lanowr, 'oru'' tliirfy miica 
th t.ant, to t \rrutr tim < omtnt'- ton, .inri ffititul too late that 
hf iiul foryoltrn to tdir Imn th'' piltrrn fir rit patched a 
frirntf' t riant iftrr httn to rrarndy tit'' r)rni "ion, and then 
pi ''d lufi d of a»-ntr' an*t''tv. h '( lu ■' tli'* ‘<cond 
nu " ' norr I aiRd to oi rrtat th*' fir * ft it th' ornnamhtilr in 
thr ^ fjtic! V a or u i > i U p’'* i " I ti") ftirrlo >1 tin . oitii ion 
\t pncialv to '^o on tlm tnornin ' of Suntlav, January l", 
V Stroinh'' I p! If f ! th.f nti" on th*' prr f rift'd fint'tr of 
the pitirnt Juhr promotly lav n *■ 1 , auo’ '' from fu'r trance, 
and V. 1 ( iiTv (i from tliat ho ir Sim prof* cd to fnvc no 
rwCoiltrlion of nuthino uhi'It liad t d en phue '.mcc the 
eiinn.'; of Mondij, januirv .’tfi 

In iilv. of uliat ur hue 'ince k irnt (4 these imitab’c 
hysterical pcronil.tir ve cm rerr) 'ni c tfiat the facts 
ahoie descrifted do not nrre iirilv tm[)l) richberatc fraud on 
the part of the pati* nt Hut of course in any case of this 
kind It IS practically imp'ivible to tlrau .i tkar line betueen 
not qnilt iincom rious sclf-su'tf'c-tion and the not quite con- 
scious playin't of a part, and it uouk! not be surprising if 
Strnmbeck's contemp'irarie . generally urote him cioun as 
the \ictim of a designing minv Hut apart from the strong 
afToction which Stromhcck and Ins wife obviously fell for the 
patient, lliey liad, ns they held, other grounds for guing her 
implicit trust, in the tokens of siqiernormal intelligence 
apparently displajed So far ns her own power of self- 
healing and the prediction of the phase> of her own illness 
w'erc concerned, enough has already been said in previous 
chapters They were, of course, simply results of self- 
suggestion * But to the spectators of 1S13 they carried con- 

’ Bertrand cites Strombcck's case as a tjpical illustration of self- 
suggested crises siiTUilating prediction. 
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viction of faculties transcending those of ordinary humanity, 
a conviction which was strengthened by the apparent display 
of clairvoyant powers in the course of the illness 

It was not until Julie descended to practical affairs, and 
gave directions for her own curative treatment, that Strom- 
beck, as will be seen, thought her sayings worth recording 
verbatim If he had regarded her ecstatic visions of heaven 
as equally worthy of attention, we should, no doubt, have had 
as full revelations from her as from other somnambules of 
this period whose utterances were reverently taken down by 
their obedient magnetisers. Auguste Muller, a patient of 
Dr I\Ieier, not only gave many illustrations of clairvoyance 
at a distance, but conversed on occasion with the spirit 
of her dead mother * Another somnambule, Fraulein Romer, 
daughter of Dr. C. Romer, who records the case, advanced a 
little further into the realms of the unknown = Under the 
guidance now of some dead relative, now of the spirit of a 
still living companion, the young lady repeatedly voyaged to 
the moon, and there met her deceased grandparents, and 
learnt that her younger sisters had already gone on to Juno. 
Miss Romer’s description of lunar scenery and of the astro- 
nomical phenomena attendant on her voyage are not such 
as to inspire us with confidence in her revelations, though 
her father records them in all seriousness as deeming them, 
if not authentic, at least worthy of consideration He men- 
tions, indeed, that the descnptions of other worlds given by 
his daughter accord with those given by other clairvoyants, 

Heinrich Werner’s somnambule, R. D , had terrible inter- 
views with a wicked monk, and a Jesuit to boot, who by 
his own confession had murdered his five children and buried 
them one by one in a cloister From the too near approach 
of this fearsome being R D was shielded by her guardian 
spirit, the angel-pure Albert, who gave Werner several re- 
markable proofs of his existence On one occasion the 

* Hochst merkwilrdige GescIncMe der magndtsch hellsehenden Attgttsle 
Jlf«ncr(Stuttgart, 1818) 

* Aiisfuhrltche histonsche Darsiellung eincr Itoclisi merkwtlrdtgen 
Somnambule, &c, &c., von C, Romer, PhD, &c (Stuttgart, 1821) 
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V, n.'^'rthfr" tvn ni'''r"[)o;- tn arj f rn[)‘.}‘ room 

nl \Vrrii''i’'' I'l I"in jii'l v Iiuf tnorc darna^'c 

hill for ill” Ti U untfu'’ h md r)f .\lh rt * 

Hut ih^ h’ I In >*''11 ^'>>nn itnl> d^ >'i tii*' (>''riod. in vliom 
all Uk inu'.rl- Miltninil d ua- hrrd''ri' i Hauffc, the 

hrM( f>f }'fri,()r t. uh’> *' '•x^ni' .ui ! flo.n ' have been 

fullj 1 hf'>nu 1 ^ i hy ICrm^'r 

Ju liiui Kf'rn'"', a V rlt Iti).'. a [v't of tint yrncration and 
a jihv HI in of un'- di-tin tioa hulhr at'rnttna i irly called 
to the traiiir in I It v ilti-' m th-'an 'Utn " 'Iniiard the 
nut of ih*') tlnrr « atm to jutn at r n h r to be treated 
In him. on*' bran 1 rr l-'ri i H lut:'- A full hi *nry of her 

rein irl ihl'™ tratu^ v, t- p ihh Ind h)‘ K'-rmr in t.Se'i, ‘.hortlj 

aft'^r the d^'iih ot tin A'":'" 

I’roin tnr « hil Um i ! In hid I)-'',! d'-lit ate. Inti 'iiffercd 
from convut ivc ittul , h id fill-a into 'p>ntafno*i; trance, 
anti 'nn vi ton Sin hul ilmly teen ma'mcti eel, with 
more or h uee ' , hy thhcrrnt p''- irr After her arrival 
at \Vt in .h-r)'' he '■petit tin rreater pirt of h r tM'deticc in 
somnamlnili m — the truice, or o.u! iry cfiruhtio i, lastirift 
on one oeca mn for ah mt a yt ir Kerrier record*, several 
in. t nice* of tIatrvo).int and prophetic dreann anti visions, 
hut the evidence i. m all ca e mconchi avc, anti sometimes 
indicative of colhuuni with member-, of the Seere-.s’-. family 
Hut the S'jere.d' ‘ai[)'_rnorma! faniUie . found their most 
characteristic field of activity m -eein^X and holdin" conver- 
sations \v ilh phantasmal fioiires, the spirits of deceased men 
and women, who came to her mostly for help, fjuidance, and 
prayer. In this manner she made the spiritual acquaintance 
of n. former burgomaster, who had died in the middle of the 
preceding century, also of a recently deceased solicitor, of 
ill repute, and of other deceased citircns of Wcinsbcrg, and 

• DicSchttl:i;(isUr,b) ileiiineh Werner (Stullgirt 'incl 1 ubingcn, 1839). 

“ Die Selteini ion Pr£ron,( Croffttuiti;et Uler das tnr.ere Leben dcs 
Mcnschcn tin liber das lleretnrai^en enter Gcisteniell in die Unserc 
(Stultgirt 'iiicl '1 iibingcn). A second edition, to winch reference is nuide 
in tins account, was published in 1S32, and two others in 1S3S and 
1846 respectively. An English translation, greatly abridged, b> Mrs. 
Crowe, was published in London in 1845 
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received from them much information on their affairs and 
family history. 

These ghostly figures, which purported constantly to ap- 
pear to the Seeress herself, both by night and by day, were 
occasionally visible to Kerner and other inmates of the 
house Further, the household was constantly disturbed 
by raps, knockings on the walls, and other noises , also 
stones were thrown about, a lamp shade, a knitting needle, 
a stool , the Seeress’s boots and other objects flew through 
the air, just as in a modern Poltergeist entertainment It 
must seem to many difflcult of comprehension that a man 
of education and intelligence should have seen in puerile 
performances of this kind signs of the intervention of a 
spiritual world, or should have taken the rhapsodical utter- 
ances of hysteria and diseased egotism as the foundation of 
a new mystical philosophy. Yet such in fact was the case. 
Kerner regards himself as highly privileged m being chosen 
to witness these marvels and to record the wisdom which 
fell from the lips of the Seeress. He chronicles for us all 
that she told of sun-circles and life-circles and the mystic 
relation of numbers He reproduces for us portentous 
designs of interlacing circles 

" With centric and ccccntnc scribbled o’er, 

Cjclc and epicycle, orb m orb,’’ 

with the Seeress’s interpretations thereof, partly in cypher, 
partly in the primitive universal language written in the 
primitive ideographs. 

In the early part of the century Jung-Stilhng, in his 
Thcone der Geister-Kunde, had discerned in the phenomena 
of the trance new proofs of the immortality of the soul 
According to him Animal Magnetism proves incontrovertibly 
that man consists of an innermost essence or soul, which is 
a spark of the divine fire, an immortal spirit possessing reason 
and will, and of a luminous body {Licktskillle) which is in- 
separable from it. These two are temporarily comprised in 
a body of flesh, and m ordinary waking life their powers are 
cribbed and confined by that conjunction. But in profound 
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UAtir<'. i>r r' t I'V ?h'' v\u^( -p.rif (niy \'y< 'n it' hold 
iipr)n ihr h >'Iy , th" vit^l fun* fi >n- \' ill ''n n'l of tli''tn',''Uc^ 
nnd tlw ( t.nn Ip I ' >';t ttM> ri"' to th*' v.nrUi of rc^l 
rvrtr.ur, nii'l > s'uti n*’' *. pi> r- of i ojnprrii''n'i'>n ■ind 

lioM lo'.urr u'ttii it' t'-llo I’lri ttnon *' t the more 

•■'di r-mind* '1 itu*' of ,\nit,iAl M r*n''*vi m, who 

til*' I ru'l''U ^■>pltltul^^ tt*' M-'*' . tii''rr "-rrc man), 

■uirh .r W’^nhoU. Ki- xn*! IClu/*' t > in* itio'i no oilier-. 
— V ho h*-i>l th xl in ih*' hi ''u''f ti" of th*' trxnrc the '■oid 
.xjiprox'h*- th" thr*' h >!'l of th - i..in,.'r \I liF, nnrl *;ccm5 
pxrlly t-' Irr- u *'11 fronx th- hx*! !*" of .-px-'r nnfl time;' 
whii i N.x ■*' to)- furth* r, xtid tr uit ty f'ltfu thxt m ■'om- 
n.iinbiili tn ur hx\r to (!*' xl with rx I u t of th*' ''plritu.ol order, 
nml thxt -xn) .vtt*':n!it to x o-rrl vtr it* lx** ' with th'< r of the 
ph) next xuiix-r " tnu t r'xd ux fxiliir'- It x' clrxr, tnrlccd, 
til xt nic.x V h') h-'li*'!,, ! m tlx- rr xhty of 1 1 xtrxovntxcc nt .1 
fli'txncr (x ill tin 'ui h*-*! fro*n t> xflm *■ llx” th'x'i'dit, of tho^ie 
prr< *„nt) inn t Ixx^r (j-m Ixxrii put to it to find .xn c'.fxhxn.xtion 
in fxh) tc.xl trrm 

But Jun*' Stdlin/' vi*'*. x^erc further defined nnd 
m lien ill* ^d by the Sr^rr of I’rrvor t and tlic other <tom- 
nainbule of th- p rt*) 1 Tlx p \(hic body, or iW nwr^fist, 
w.is ckxrly more of the n xturc of body than of ‘.pint, 'unce 

not only could it be ‘..eu by the » ye . of the clairvoyant, but 

m the case of • p_eially pro., or e vrlh-bouncl spirits it could 
even b*_ (liscx rued by ordinary eye. .as the spectre in .a 
haunted house or hoverin;' a. a f.xint cloud round a newly 
made* grave Even the spirit of m.in — the innermost vital 
spark — was not wholly immaterial That is reserved for 
Deity alone. 

Tlic influence of the Secrcss of Brovorst did not cease with 
her death. In a seines of volumes entitled Lmves from 
Prevorst a little circle of mystics, of whom Kerner himself, 
Gorres, and Eschenmayer were the chief, continued for some 

* Wicnholl, Lectures on Somuambutism (translated). Kicscr, System 
des Tellunsvtus Oder thienschen Maijnetisunts. Kluge, Versucit ctner 
Darstetluug des an. Mag , pp. 259-3^ 

’ Archil' /ilr den th. Mag , vol. 1. part ui. pp 3-22. 
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years to expound and illustrate her teachings They were 
interpreted and confirmed, now by the philosophical writings 
of Plato and Pythagoras, or the works of more recent mystics, 
now by fresh revelations from other contemporary seeresses 
The conception of the spiritual world and its relation with 
our own, thus familiarised by the writings of Kerner and his 
contemporaries, unquestionably did much to prepare the way 
for the advent wntlun less than a generation of the gospel of 
Modern Spiritualism 
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'IlIK fOMlNC <)1 'Mil; 1’R()I>IIKI.“1 

l’\ t!ir tuitl II' (if 111'’ n t\-’r i*li t th*' tr ifu r \ v I'l t) 

» rijir titU' t f! I >' ti> th- , I'lttnl Vifl 1 ( I ir u tr'i tic of the 

iiioi. r Ji-iil tn ,\tn-rt \ \tt hr ■. R h ri l>i'.i In t hil liioorl .uul 
\n'itli- Hr (In t itr X> r /)•• < t'l" h''! ' 1 h fl',triri' tinitht 
ID l!ir 1' "ih 1 iir% I ! I’l Iv fell till f) 1 -M 'i'll 'eic • il, "in'l 

rrlu’i".* ut'jr t u! 1 h c rr ' i i tl uc — lli o' tli n c n. a 

ill COfd, I lluD}' lll.tn' 0 ) rXi ‘rd-C I'l it rtl--Ill M-V-. Ofl 

tn 1. 11 u'r 

T ill*' tul.il ‘ t m thr hi tory of tin- 'ei'_ncc foiinclccl 
b) Ml (tt'^r il i* tiov, bcLti rr ithc 1 l’'rom tills time 
otiu.ird. Atiirn il Mn'mcti-m j'rndimlly dtsnjipc.irs 

from \icu I lu fluidic thcorv, as vvl hai-c seen, ha*; been 
breaking; down Suill t/S} the attention of Animal Mag- 
nctists has jear after year b'-en turn'-d more towards the 
trance, atul the' phenomena a' .ociatefl with the trance have 
of late come to seem irreconcilable with an) theory of a 
physical eniiietice The trance itself, ornpnall) regarded 
primaril) as a valuable aid towards the recovery of the 
patient, and sccondaril) as a means of dia^nosin" and pre- 
scribing for the ailments of others, has in the course of these 
two generations assumed a new significance At the date at 
which we are now arrived, the fifth decade of the nineteenth 
century, its chief interest for many practitioner.s lies no longer 
m its therapeutic possibilities, but in the promise which it 
holds forth of spiritual revelations From this time onwards 
the entranced clairvoyant will be consulted less and less 
frequently as a physician and more and more as a seer of 

things hidden from the vulgar gaze 

218 
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Again, the political convulsions which marked the fateful 
years 1847 and 1848 throughout the civilised world appear to 
have awakened echoes m the world of thought which affected 
most powerfully the little band of dreamers and enthusiasts 
whose doings we have been considering Both m Europe 
and America we seem to be aware of an almost conscious 
expectation of some new outpouring of spiritual forces The 
Dtvtne Revelations of Andrew Jackson Davis were published 
in the summer of 1847. In the following year appeared the 
first volume of Cahagnet’s Arcanes, and the same year saw 
the outbreak at Hydesville of those mysterious knockings 
which formed the beginning of the singular epidemic of 
Modern Spiritualism It would be foreign to the purpose 
of this book to trace the later sensational developments of 
that movement But in its early stages it is intimately 
connected with our subject-matter — being, in fact, a direct 
outgrowth from the mesmeric propaganda of the previous 
decade 

The history of Mesmerism or Animal Magnetism in 
America ran on parallel lines with its course in this country. 
As was the case in England, its first effectual introduction 
to the United States dates from the visit of a French 
Magnetist, Charles Poyen, who lectured in vanous New 
England towns in 1838 His platform demonstrations set 
an example which was widely followed, and the next decade 
saw the growth of a movement similar in most respects to 
that whose course we have traced in a previous chapter m 
this country. The leading practitioners in America, how- 
ever — Grimes, Sunderland, Collyer, Dods, Buchanan — were 
men for the most part of less general culture and possessing 
inferior qualifications for scientific investigation, so that the 
movement was marked by greater extravagance, and seems 
to have obtained even less scientific recognition in America 
than in Europe 

After the outbreak of the Hydesville or Rochester rap- 
pings in 1848 most of the Mesmerists were absorbed m the 
larger movement But the belief in a fluid, which had been 
supported in the previous decade by experiments outshining 
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iti {'ro;-' - ,inv <•! i. > t ,) ■ t*- h', ! ilir-)! 'im or 

K*'i< i' li II [ ' ' ' I . *»'' 1 f >' tK I : I f" j r\r the 

<]H' ti'> 1 of Mill'!' ' .'j ' > lit' ^ in r j>' >'i iti '0 nf the 
tn ir\( Po’i" F >, I i! <! \ f " - F I'l* f[''I)>trfl in 

ill'- Af.i'ii'iu All ri‘i. It * ,>!f.itt' (frill. > 11 ), hi.'c’.cr, 

ill'' Apiritii ili t |i' ,uk ! tn- t'.- >'. of ,i tn i •‘ir*!'' fliii'I 

'Utt'-i' irutlii'ii 1 vt,'! i’ll' flu't..' -n* 1 ft in pi e^- 

• ion of til-' : r-l'l 

\ft^r r ; tn- I > '-'t.'-nt t i .\in n ’ [>'’ it o.-rirmrl- 

nhlc f-itiif' i:i • In h it <li‘. - tt >m th' I tirop-m The 

c.Ur iti' i ii!);- t f'f Ifili' ' t)' ( i! I 'r ‘ I u'l fl urn m 

ihrtr V' \1 in ' h > ir I > n > ; - t T iti ti') , tli-/ .irro Mtcti to 

them -Im 111 p ri(t v! nith in*/ , tl'-y i f' I i >!■ -^1 iiiwn 
•1111})') I < !i in:.' f ir til- ( f > , ui r of infirrii ition And 

whrii, 1 fr^ \''ir [ trr, ti n tt tli.rv )V i:.t v -re tr.nnv 

form' '1 mt > p-nt im t nr i tl • t Ii r i t-ri ti- i i [I't :r.e(I 

*1 hr m- inttn u t rr ' u i, m I i i ro'it-nt to lie no-nrcLcl, 

'imply i l.ir I'lo titip - - f.f hi'h'r int-Iii 'r.n r L\c.T in 
Germiiu, not'Mth tmlm'’ tli- ilrn > t mrrutiihle rvrroinncc 
clisplijt'i by th- t.i I .1 tir ' ti!>j'e t of Atro.nb'ecl nnci 

KeriiLr, tile - by t'.ri' i! \oMnf uo.n n nci,tr (f.n'efl to be 
to omc c' tent >ibj-:t t to til *r me'n-ti _r 'I h-) reimincLi 
prim.irily ‘ c^r .iml th tr • i in,' v.a intermittent and 
clepeiulent .e. i ruh,., on another’ v ill Fait m th- land of 
democracy \.e art confronted r* ith a ‘iiioular development 
unknown to ilie older monarchie. The tr.in .atlantic scers 
constantly tend to be mdep-ndv.nt , they as .ume theaiithonty 
of the proph-t , they ^r.l^p at a spiritu.d aiitocrac) — an 
autocracy b\ no means confined to the spiritual concerns of 
those subject to it The sujircine esample of this spintual 
autocracy will, of course, be found in the person of 
Eddy, the founder of “ Christian Science ” But its practical 
significance can best be understood if we follow its ongm 
and development in the course of two earlier ecstatics, each 
of whom, though born some years after Mrs Eddy, reached 
the culmination of his career as a prophet before her reign 
had well begun. 

Andrew Jackson Davis was born in Blooming Grove, 
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Or.inqc Co, New York, on August ii, 1S26 Ills father, 
by turns u caver and shoemaker, eked out his insufficient 
earnings from those trades by odd jobs at harvesting , a 
shiftless, unstable man, much given to drink, according to 
his .son’s account, at one period of his married life For the 
first few jear.s of the prophet’s cvistcnce the family lived 
somewhere near the margin of subsistence, and the young 
Andrew Jackson could rarely have tasted plenty His mother 
was a gentle, loving woman of strongly religious tempera- 
ment — a believer, w ithal, in omens and spiritual monitions. 
Vou.ig Jack-son was a delicate, dreamy, indolent child, he 
had little regular schooling — for the family were constantly 
moving their home from one nascent township to another — 
was extremely backward in his studies, and generally stupid 
and unhand} With a body no doubt permanently under- 
nounshed, he grew up an anaimic, spiritless lad, always 
ready to turn the other check to the smitcr, and comically 
frightened when, in his seventeenth year, a forward maiden 
proposed to walk out with him 

It was, indeed, according to his own account, an entirely 
unromanlic childhood , his early years came too near the 
hard facts of life to admit any perception of their beauty or 
.spiritual significance In one of tlvc passages of real human 
interest which occasionally break through the studied pose of 
the prophet’s autobiography he tells us that as a child he 
valued animals, trees and fruit, sunshine and shade, rain and 
snow, and even human affection, only in so far as they minis- 
tered to sensual needs His mind was eminently matter-of- 
fact, and as a child he seems to have been little under the 
influence of religious hopes, or even fears Nevertheless, 
when at the age of twelve he attended a Sunday-school class 
in connection with the Reformed Dutch Church, he claims 
to have argued against the doctrines of predestination and 
eternal damnation, and to have confounded his venerable 
teacher * 

Shortly after this date his own spiritual experiences began. 

’ The Maine Staff an Autobiography, by Andrew Jackson Davis, 
p 161, thirteenth edition (New York, 187C) 
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Ill tF* 3 o, wh' n thf' t»'^v v.t ihirlr^n yi ^T oM, tiic family 
rcin''Vr(i to I', .itvl th* rf r- uniii'’'! four jfar" 

J.irl ou ir'rtvfd ,i fr” tnouth ’ furth'^r louhitiy in tiic 
l.niu . 1 ' tf run S'hool. li-io" hittr'^lf .ip}» untrtl rtionitor o\cr 
the A B (’ ( la At ''UOf p'-ruu! of hi rarh < lul'ihoofl he 
\v,a' tniirh j'urn to -Ir-p v il! tti", uu! o-r rionaltj lu arc! 
iny If non* vonr of v'.irmtu'’ or f rn o'lr lornu nt Due inci- 
rlrnt ('f thr hiitfl o> ^urrr>l v h''n h* v i' .ih'>iit ' irnornyht 
a r ir oh! ( on* natn *■ Imn *'lt tU u ^ !, h*- h nl run out of the 
rnttaru onr rarnin * niui vrotril lu .u.-o r in a loud oath, 
roiitnuunj' .ill th*' hid v or<h hf- 1 n*' * I’rr rnlly h*' heard 
a \oicT cry rrpro u hfuily. "Wliv, j.v! on’’ *1 he child 
natiirall) livni/iit it v ,i ht moth* r' aomr', hut yotn.' in- 
door , h.r found th it in inoth'r hid imI < ill*' i linn.anrl I tie*', 
nothin*; of vdut hid pi '-d .\t I’o*i *id r^p te thr rounsch 

of tin inn'raoKr a uin*- I a more di finitr }i ip’ One day, 
h' ino out of V or! , Im h id fi'*'''!! rounil h- '''in**' utv uerc ''fully 
fir ftod, vh n hr h-ird th* \orr ■ \y , " .\ little Icaaen 
icascnctli tlirvlvilc linnp' I Im hoj’ tn itt* r-of-fact mind 
inlcrprctc*! tin a*, a cotmnmd to p^ddl* }ra t, and brought 
therein 'oinc profit to tin funily pur c A feia inonth'i later 
the '.olcmn accent uerr hi ir<l a mn. ‘ I* it [denty of bread 
and mol,a'.*'C‘ ” , and .lyain the fntun p'-opln t obejed To 
‘'Uch lufi\ ends arc the app lilr of jouthful prophet-, nuidcd 
Tno or tiirci jear*. later, moved apparently In the sentiment 
that rclipious faith vuntld b^ a dc.irablc po'se-.sion, young; 
Davi^: attended a scriL-. of revival tnectin;;s m a Methodist 
Church, but failtil to rcali .e salvation I Its nature, in effect, 
if we may trust his own account of the matter, was tn boy- 
hood, as certainly m malurcr >cars, curiously insensible to 
the religious appeal At no time of his life docs he seem to 
have been conscious of ain mwarti dcncicnrj, or to have felt 
any urgent craving for guidance and help 1 1 is attitude to 
the spiritual world finds its counterpart m the complacent 
parochialism of Mr Lafajette Kettle surveying the visible 
universe from the lofty standpoint of an American citizen. 

But a crisis m the boy’s life was at hand In 1843, when 
he was seventeen years old, Professor Grimes, a well-known 
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lecturer on Mc^mcricm, r;nvc n performance at Poughkeepsie. 
Aficr h’‘' tieparture, a tailor, Willi.am Levingslon, operated on 
jour.g D.ivis aiul <;cnl him into the trance. It soon appeared 
tin; the \oiuh po‘-':c 5 ‘-cd clairvoyant powers; he read a news- 
paper nlaccd to his forehead, told the lime on the watches of 
tlio'-c pre--ent and diagno';cd diseases. 

For rd>out eighteen months Da\is remained with Leving- 
s'on, prescribing for all who came to consult him. In the 
clairvoyant <vtatc Davis claimed that not only the human 
ho'.v but the whole of nature became transparent to his 
‘•piritu.al \j<ion He could *100 the blood and the nerve 
c.irrcnt-- coursing through the body in their several channels , 
he could trace every fibre in leaf and tree ; he could see veins 
rvf metal .as river'' of fire running under the earth ; his eyes 
could roam over the whole surface of the globe, and track the 
tiger hunting his prey in Indian forest*; 

Among':i Inc <;ub->lanccs which the spiritual eye, thus 
roaming over boundless nature, selected for the cure of 
di<cAccs were r.aLs’ and frogs’ skins, and the fat of thirty- 
two wc.ascls But he did not at this period of his career 
c'cl’c*'. the use of drugs, and the knowledge w'hich the 
unlettered youth displayed of medical practice and termin- 
ology amared his clienLs His own c.xplanation of the 
matter is a*; follows — 

■' liy loot mg Ihrougli vpacc (1 e , m (he trance) directly into Nature’s 
1 tbo.’a'o'v, or che into nitdical eshihlishmcnts, I easily' acquired the 
ccnmo'i (and even the Greek and Latin) names of various medicines, 
•ind aloi of many parts of Uic liuman structure, its anatomy, its 
p’i'.olog), its neurology"’ 

At some time during this period he fell into a prolonged 
trance, in the course of which he w'as conveyed — whether 
III the body or in the spirit is not quite clear — to a cemetery 
where two reverend figures, whom he afterwards recognised 
as Galen and Swedenborg, came to him and offered their 
help and counsel Later Galen appeared again and promised 
a Magic Staff. The promise .was fulfilled by the display, 
' The Magic Staff, p. 253 
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hnfl .ilrc.uiy nndr in th= C'Xir - of ho tr.i^cl f'>r lionhn" 
[nirpo'-c In hnn th'* youthful prnplirt unnounccfl the 
corninj.; of a frr.h revelation- Another ''crtbe, the Rev W 
I'lshbonyh, u.i*. fourui 'I'hc three tool, lo'ipnn'^s m Ncu 
York, supportin[[ thcm-.clvc^ on Davj^’s c.irninf:'. a.'; a 
medical clairvoyant On November 2S, iS*5, Davi5 entered 
for the fir^t time the “.stipcnor condition ’’ — a ^.elf-induced 
trance — m which from that date onuards all In'? work'? were 
produced* He prefaced the dictation of In'; firi.t chapter 
with the following; announcement - "To the centre of 

mtelligence, to the po'iitiv’c sphere of thoii^^ht, to that Force 
which treasures up all the knowledge of human worlds, to the 
Spiritual Sun of the .spiritual sphere, I go to rcceiv'c my 
information" The dictation was spread ov'cr about fifteen 
months, and the results were published in the summer of 
1847 in a portly volume entitled TYv Pnnctples of Naiure, 
Her Dtvwc RcvciaitoKs, at:d n Voice lo Mar It /id 

* In later years the dissociation of consciousness seems to ha\c 
become less complete , the " superior condition ” was apparently 
one of reverie rather than of trance 
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The Divine Revelations^ the most important section of the 
book, opens as follows — 

" In the beginning the Univcrccelum was one boundless, undefinable, 
and unimaginable ocean of Liquid Fire I The most vigorous and 
ambitious imagination is not cap.able of forming an adequate con- 
ception of the height and depth and length and breadth thereof 
There was one vast expanse of liquid substance It was without 
bounds — inconceivable — and with qualities and essences incompre- 
hensible This was the original condihon of Matter It was without 
forms, for it was but one Form It had not motions, but it was an 
eternity of Motion It was without parts, for it was a Whole Particles 
did not exist, but the Whole was as one Particle There were not suns, 
but it was one Eternal Sun It had no beginning, and it was without 
end It had not length, for it was a Vortex of one Eternity. It had not 
circles, for it was one Infinite Circle It had not disconnected power, 
but it was the very essence of all Power Its inconceivable magnitude 
and constitution were such as not to develop forces, but Omnipotent 
Power. 

“Matter and Power were exisbng as a whole, inseparable The 
Mailer contained the substance to produce all suns, all worlds, and 
systems of worlds, throughout the immensity of Space It contained 
the qualities to produce all things that are existing upon each of those 
worlds The Power contained Wisdom and Goodness, Justice, Mercy, 
and Truth It contained the original and essential Pnnciple that is 
displayed throughout the immensity of Space, controlling worlds and 
systems of worlds, and producing Motion, Life, Sensation, and In- 
telligence, to be impartially disseminated upon then* surfaces as 
Ultimates.”* 

From these opening sentences the entranced clairvoyant 
proceeded on successive evenings to trace the gradual 
evolution of the ordered universe by the condensation of 
the primaeval nebula into systems of suns and planets, 
passing on to a sketch of the geological progression upon 
the earth, and of the early history of the human race, as 
recorded for us in the “ Primitive History,” the term invariably 
used for the Old Testament. The terminus of the great 
cosmic process, it was explained, is the individualisation of 
Spirit, the production of Man, the Ultimate, to the end that 
communion and sympathy may be established between the 
Creator and the created. 

' Op cii (thirty-fourth American edihon, Boston, 1876), pp. 121, 122. 

Q 
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“Man, thn final rm.r of N.atiirr, i- in hnn'^Ifa rnicrocmm, 
lie i' r')fn|i r.rcl of pirJiVIr' afi'l r'-'-nre of ,il! thirr’’-, cRc 
c\i lino -rill li-'lnv M,\n nni t of n'' r ttv i nlrr into the 
romp iMtion of in Inot’u-'rtM rT- nnn' phre m 

llm eimm'' of tlnn i' more pr: r-ly fR uvol " 'Ihe Uni- 
vcf'' rnirf !>•' nnttr'l h>, a I.ti.in ; spirit, to form, a' a v hole, 
r>M '» W lint 'pint r tim < lu ^ f>f it present 

form, arul i 1110 Hr ''min.it'>r fif tnotio,), itC, '•'-rr itrm, and 
intclliprm •' tht'iu 'h >'tt all tlm r umtV itio,r of the One 
Gratu! Man ’ I'o thi tmiirr- il -pint tlm v.hoR vrtbic frame 
of lluno' •cr\r a a ll idy , “ M m t a part f>f the preat Hody 
of t'nr Divifi'' Mind He r i jdaml or minute o-pan v.hich 
perform’ •.jrrthr funrtio'r. and r-'Ceur' life and animation 
from thepntrrifir mo^ mp Hiviim Principle” A' 'uich he can 
liave iu» free V. ill, for if m Irp-rulent action urrn po>*>ibIe to 
him "the Unucr , ''.oulft b'- no lo nmr an orpanrcfl '.y'tcm 
of beauty and prandrur, but an mromprchen-'iblc ocean of 
chan . and confu to 1 ” 

Of Chri t tile b )'jf tcarhe tint He v,as “ a noble and 
iin(nrailclcd moral Reformer,” but in no rpcciil rcn'ic divine. 
Naturally I)a\t reject;, popular theolopy It-> four pillars, a 5 
he {ic .crib- them, arc the doctrine'' of Onpinal Sm.the Atone- 
ment, I'aith, and Re ^etieratum The first he call;, a " repulsive 
blasphemy the %-cond "an nnriphtcotin and immoral" 
doctrine, faith is devoid of merit; and regeneration is 
scientifically untrue 

The Bible he interprets as giving in symbolism an account 
of the early history of mankind Adam and Rve stand for 
the primitive human race- Originally men conversed freely 
without speech, but when they had eaten of the tree of 
knowledge they learnt how to conceal their thoughts by 
"arbitrary vocal sounds,” thus wrapping them " in deceptive 
aprons of obscurity" "The animal of the saurian species 
(?.c., the Serpent) . . . corresponds to the secret imperceptible 
progress of an unfavourable and unhappy mental develop- 
ment” ‘ The story of the Flood “ is an entire spiritual 

* Mrs. Eddy finds that the Serpent meins Maltaous 
Magitcltstti, 
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correspondence." As there is no free will there can be no 
''in . the race, Da\is says, “was merely misdirected in youth 
. 1 <hsco\cr that all moral disorder rc.sulls from the mis- 

direction of Lo\c and Will ’’ Disease, again, is as unreal as 
sin Pul if sin and disease arc illusions, matter is only a 
s\ mbol 

" It js! .r. I> iiccc'<ar\ that the hunnn mind should comprehend the 
rrral truth tint nothing ctot'; m tlic outer world c\ccpt as it is pro- 
duced and dc, eloped b\ an interior essence, and that of this essence 
the eifrn'ri'i the perfect representation . . . rorms do not exist with 
t’ c mechanic or with the artist merely as productions of the outer 
crmlunation of Matter, hutcacrj form iincnlcd by ^fan is a precise 
1C, 're cntation of llic interior thought which is the cause of its 
CTcanvsu 


The third and final section of Davis’s inspired book, en- 
titled a I'oicc !o Mtudu.d, is occupied with the existing state 
of the body politic and with forecasts of a more equitable 
scheme on Socialist lines The very heavens, he claims, 
arc witnesses on the side of the coming revolution in the 
affairs of man — 

"The beaut) and harmonj displajcd in the motions (of the celestial 
spheres) with respect to each other and around llieir respective centres, 
the perfect precision manifested in ever) line and path 111 which they 
tried, the consl.ant reciprocal .and unntrsal sympathy which they 
disph), manifest in 1 heir general indicilions the divine atlnbutcs of 
Med ness, Compassion, and Mercy Kach motion, action, and force 
obserxed in the planetary system is a true and correct signal of disln- 
butne justice and infinite Mercy." 

Besides Lyon and Fishbough, three other witnesses — the 
Rev. J. N Parker, Thcron R. Lapham, and Dr. T. Lea Smith 
— were appointed to be present at each dictation, and sign 
the report Other witnesses were occasionally admitted, of 
v.'hom the most notable were Thomas Lake Hams, Albert 
Brisbane the Socialist, and the Rev. George Bush, Professor 
of Hebrew m the University of New York, and a well-known 
Swedenborgian Bush vouches m the most emphatic terms 
for the good faith of the author and his circle. On more than 
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Jolui ( InpnnM, th'- v.rll r ht")'’ nf th'' \i'f\lr’:rsl’r 

AV '.v' •. h ’ V- th.'- I'fi'Iili p ihli ‘-'-r. pivr’ tr limony 
Inrrlly F - trit tri ♦ ' 'I fi'* urn <>( th'- -jr!. h'- v rite ,"i'^ 

th'' .u. i th‘) I nit Ar- " > t[x\^i'r ivr nn'I rli^jni 

fieri," ih it h'- fiti'I it ttnp > ihF tf> (in il)‘ tiie j rjuiiri ri'' ^ of 
tlie .mill ir 1 Ic vn'-- on to p > nt o it tii it th'' philo nph) of 
the l\r‘ fitiSi t i v i- .nt.m to tint o! Kant, I’lrhtc, Sciiclhri", 
and Hr/rl , v,hiF th'- 'eicnticF < ti'u rptm r .irlvocntt-d were 
confirmed in thr vir'-.t, r um< ntrd liy ( j'l'-tii'', Oi cri, and the 
I'AuIiittoni t. yrnerally, a: ucH a-i iiy recent rit.covtri'-j in 
asironom) ' 

W’liatcvcr V icu uc maj tai r of it-* o-iym, the booh i^, no 
doubt, an cstraordin.ary production f^r a \iAuth under twenty 
year', of a;tc Tliat minor defects of grammar and con* 
•itruclton Were corrected by the '.crib- i. arlmitted Indeed, 
two or three year, later Davi confe.ssed himself still un- 
willintt to trust his oun unaided grammar and orthography 
{Mope Staff, p ,;2S) Jhtt the testimony' of the witnesses 
makes It clear that, apart from such corrections, the printed 
work accurately represents the utterances of the clainoyant. 
Nothing, indeed, in the ideas presented is strictly original 
The I'’a:rc' to finr.ktvd reflects with more or less exactness the 
exotic Socialism which had taken root in American soil a 
few' years previously The rest of the book embodies 
philosophical and theological view’s w'hich were in the air. 
The doctrine of the Grand Man, the science of Correspon- 

• Brief Outlines and Ra'iav of" The Principles of Nature," See. (London, 
John Chapman, 1847 
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f?cnrc«, (he relations bclu'ccn the world of Spirit and the 
u orld of Matter — In a word, the greater part of the theological 
'^cheme— arc derived from Swedenborg. The striking picture 
of the evolution of the Cosmos, which had so impressed the 
I'-iglirii pubh<=hcr, contained in itself nothing novel, except 
m in ‘scientific terminology. The Vestiges of Ci cation, 
which had given in popular language an account of the 
nrbnlar In polhc«K and of the main features of the geological 
progrc^'-ion, had been published in 18.^4. It is not possible 
to prove tint Davis had read the book, and he himself 
c\prc'^‘-lv denies having done so But the ideas contained in 
it V ere, at any rate, public property. Given a memory of 
c\traor<linary rctcntivcncss for words and phrases, and the 
capacitv to understand and reproduce current social, scientific^ 
anti philosophic conceptions, and it is at least possible to 
understand how Davis's Revelations came into existence 
,*\11 the materials were at hand. 

But Davis claimed to have derived the matter of his 
revelations from direct intuition, and asserts that up to the 
lime of their publication he had read no book except a 
trivial novel, The TI.rec Spantatds, In \\\s Autobiography \\z 
dwells frequently on the mcagrcncss of his schooling, a few 
months at most, which su/nced for even less than the beggarly 
clcmcnLs, and makes several ingenious attempts to explain 
av ay the evidence of book learning. Apart, however, from 
the enormous improbability involved in the claim, we have 
direct proof that the clairvoyant’s statements are not 
accurate. An early friend, the Rev A Bartlett, who had 
known the boy intimately from 1842 to 1845, says that he 

'' po'^tcsECcl an inquiring mmd, loved books, especially controversial 
religious vorls, which he always preferred when he could borrow 
them, and obtain leisure for their perusal Hence he was indebted to 
his individual exertions for some creditable advances which he made in 
knowledge”' 

' Nalurits Divine Revelations (Introduction), p x Davis in his Auto- 
biography (pp, 199, 200), referring to this passage, says that he borrowed 
the books to lend them to his friends, but had neither time nor inclina- 
tion to read them himself. 
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he f inutur to t ' i!u c; t! n i- uh ■ rr i lh» n i h lo’-.. a unrit of 

forcvipht ulm-h i ci'i.(l', c'c hth- hi-c h 'Tlcrt iml Ti iT Tr^ra, 

p 10), 'imt cotnpirc ht lU'rr >•• • \o! ii pp ot ‘>3 lot, 

tor, tjfi, uiih I\'t) (U r , pp p*. p_:;. lo:; to(, to;, tit S<.c nl^o, for 
other C'l^c•., Milliio'), .S*;n.' ZvV// • .t''vC,pp t;i, t;;, trf> , A’-n Mihan, 
iMciUn MysUrui, , p ;)<) \ti Ili.r\’r \rlttre (I o u\o’\ thfi^) vol n 
p 3;i, the 'llltho^t^s of I'rt>\n.‘l in “ tn^plr itioml ' iic-k pub- 
lished in l86j, shows lint Dun, in hn (i8''>7), hnd qiio'cd 

sciernl piriRmphs from the cirher booh with n few \trlnl nttcrntions 
D-w IS, wnlin)t to //tin on jVn/iiri htirin the sont^tir (p )07), cxplims 
tint he got pcrplc\cd in tiic proof rending ti\ \nrious quotntion imrks 
winch Ind been inisphccd, mid tint he mngined Iiinnelf in this passigc 
to ln\c summarised the news of the authoress, not to hme made a 
direct quotation lie further c\cuses his mist ike In pointing out that 
if he cannot claim the credit of the passage referred to, neither can Ins 
\ictim, since her book was admittedly " inspirational" Da\is, in his 
Autobiography (p, 451), deals with Mahans chirgc of plagiansm. 
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interpretation. But details have been imperfectly mastered, 
and the scientific vocabulary is hopelessly at fault.^ 

Davis cannot, of course, be wholly acquitted of disingenuous- 
ness in the matter But his preposterous claim that the book 
was evolved wholly out of his inner consciousness, though it 
no doubt originated in the inordinate vanity characteristic of 
prophets, does not perhaps imply so deliberate a falsehood as 
would be implied in the case of a normally constituted mind. 
It is not possible to judge such a case by ordinary rules. 
The state of trance in which he dictated the Revelations 
was essentially an abnormal one, and it seems not unlikely 
that there may have been some dissociation of consciousness 
even in his ordinary life. His memory of the mere mechanical 
act of reading may have been half obliterated by spontaneous 
ecstasies, such as he describes more than once in his Auto- 
biography^ in which all that he had learnt, from whatever 
source, was fused together and transformed into a kind of 
apocalyptic vision. At any rate, it seems clear that in com- 
posing and dictating the Revelations he wielded intellectual 
powers of far wider range than those which sufficed for his 
daily needs — he was, to that extent, inspired in his work. 

Originally, like other prophets, he claimed infallibility for 
his utterances in the superior condition But his critics were 
quick to point out that he had claimed a like infallibility for 
his earlier work, on Clairmativeness, and that the views of the 
two books on the subject of Christianity were irreconcilable 
Later, Davis modified his claim to infallibility, and prefaced 
his utterances in the superior state with “ I am impressed.” 

In Natures Divine Revelations Davis makes merely a 
passing reference to the phenomenon of disease. But he had 
begun his public career as a clairvoyant healer, and he con- 
tinued for many years to practise healing When, after the 
publication of his great work, his friends established a paper 

‘ The section of the book which descnbes the geological progression 
contains a wild hotch-potch of technical terms, names of species, and 
statements of fact or theory, imperfectly understood, and still more 
imperfectly remembered Some quotations are given m the author’s 
Modern sfiniuahsm, vol 1 pp 161, 162. 
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r.'iclcri’ic;! pcncr.illy by .iti c\‘itn it” \rrb-il tn- lody His 
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hcrcnrcs .uul c\tr.a.uMncr hwc the note of literature, 
and ri'c frcqucntl), uhen informed by pitj or mdiqnation, 
to passage of rt d bcuit) Tin , m f.ict, n. the fe.itiire winch 
distinf^uishe"* 1 Inrri . from the other " inspired " w ritcr'^ of the 
lail two gene’rations He was a man at In'; best of fjcncrous 
human instincts and full of a passionate idealism. In a more 
fortunate* age* lie might have* leel a Crusade*, luave* lashed Inm- 
self into a saint, or won a m.irt>r‘s de*ath Ills ambiguous 
career, the gradual degeneration and hardening of his cha- 
racter, represent a reaction, perhaps inevitable, from a more 
complex social environment He came too late into too old 
a world 

Tliomas Lake Harris was born at Fenny Stratford, Bucks, 
m 1823 Thence four years later he went with his parents to 

*31 
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America, ulicrc the rest of his life was spent His ehildhood 
was comforted by visions When about eighteen years of 
age the image of his dead mother appeared to him in a 
trance, and impressed upon his mind, as he tells us, the 
central truth, that God is our Father and all men our 
brothers In 18^4 he became a preacher in the Universalist 
denomination His attitude to the revelations of Andrew 
Jack<:on Davis has already been recorded. In 1848, after 
the break with the Poughkeepsie seer, he became tlie 
minister of an Independent Church, To the same year 
belongs his first automatic or “inspirational” production, 
a sermon on the text “ Suffer little children to come unto 
Me,” which produced a profound impression, and indirectly 
led to the founding of the New York Juvenile Asylum ^ 
Hams nc\cr made a profession of healing, but both at this 
date and later he occasionally exercised the gift of curing 
ailments by laying on of hands and prayer It is, of course, 
generally characteristic of the prophets of this period that 
tlicy were healers as well as teachers In Harris’s case the 
connection was more intimate, for, as will be shown later, 
in his philosophy the regeneration of the spirit involved the 
rejuvenescence of the body. For some time during the years 
1S50-1S53 Harris was associated with one James Scott, a 
minister of the sect of Seventh Day Baptists Scott, under 
professedly Divine inspiration, founded in 1851 a Socialist 
Community at Mountain Cove, Virginia, and Hams for a 
time joined him there, and was named in Scott’s inspirational 
utterances as joint leader The word of the Lord through 
the mouth of Scott had, however, prior apparently to Harris’s 
appearance on the scene, required the disciples to divest 
themselves of all their worldly goods, and hand them over 
to the head of the Community The natural man rebelled 
against the enforcement of the inspired decree, and the Com- 
munity finally broke up in 1853. The history of the Com- 
munity is so fragmentary and obscure that it is impossible to 

« These and other details of Harris’s early life are taken from The 
Brolherhood of iht New Ltfe and Thomas Lake Hams, by R. McCully 
(Glasgow, 1893). 
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prophet in a nev, cap u tty a a pri-'tie.i! firmer, arnl Tre^i- 
dent of tiic fir.t National H uih of Amenta, Dutchess Co^ 
New Yorl . The imptil fur Commimity btiildmfj 
hout\e*r, stronj; uithin him, am! in ihoy he- ami hi-> di^'CipIe'S 
— for he had for ^ome }ear> past been formmit round him the 
Brotherhood of the New Life — piirchised n tract of J,0oo 
acres at JJrocton, Chautauqua Co, on the* south shores 
of the I-akc Erie. Harris, it is said, laid doun half the 

• The \\hoIc episode is pissed over In NteCuIly I or some iccount 
of the Moiintim Cove Comnuinity sec N’oves, Ilnlory of Aiooriccn 
Soctaltsms, 56S-57}, Capron, iVei/m Sf-:ri(tialtsir (1S55). chap \i> 
and other Spintinhst sources. 

Life of Laurence OUphant,\o\ 11 p <}, bv Mirgiret O W, Oliphant 
Tlic well-known noielist, who wrote the Life, was onlj i distant cousin 
of Laurence Oliphant, and did not share his pcculnr \icws. 
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purchase money, his associates finding the rest. From this 
date until his death, which took place at Santa Rosa in 1906, 
he lived entirely within the walls of the Community, direct- 
ing Its affairs with a strong hand, and busied meanwhile in 
the constant inditing of inspired books 

The Community of Brocton, when visited in 1869 by a 
reporter of the A’erv Y01L Siin^ consisted of some sixty 
adult members, besides a number of children Amongst the 
adults were five clergymen, some American ladies of good 
social position, and some Japanese.* But the most interest- 
ing members of the young Community were Lady Oliphant, 
the widow of an cx-Chief Justice of Ceylon, and her only 
son Laurence Oliphant, who was at this date just forty 
> cars of age, had had an interesting and varied career. He 
had travelled much in little known parts of the world, and 
the books in w'hich he described what he had seen had earned 
for him a considerable reputation He had held various 
diplomatic appointments , he had been private secretary 
to Lord Elgin during his viceroyalty of Canada , he had 
accompanied his chief on special missions to Washington 
and Tokio, and had later been first Secretary of Legation 
in Japan. Wherever there had been war or political dis- 
turbances — the Crimea, Poland, Italy — Oliphant had rushed 
to the spot to sec the fun, sometimes to take part m it, but 
ahvays to observe and record it He had been special 
correspondent for the Tunes in the Crimea and elsewhere. 
He knew everybody from royalty downwards who, in the 
current phrase, was worth knowing, and would seem to have 
done almost everything that was worth doing. 

In 1865 Oliphant was elected M P. for the Stirling 
Burghs, and his friends expected that a man of such brilliant 
parts, a ready and practised speaker, with exceptional first- 
hand knowledge of foreign affairs, would have a distinguished 

' The report is quoted m Noyes’s History of American Socialisms, 
PP 578-586 

=■ It IS stated that Hams had been a member of the Amencan Lega- 
tion in Japan m 1861 , sec Mrs Oliphant's Life of Laurence Oliphant, 
vol 11 p I, note. 
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fUiriti't the hV.inco Germ in War, hut aIu ly^ hohlttr; himself 
in reAfiinc . to return to Hro ton on a ummo.i'. from llarrH 
In 1872 he. met In future wife 'I he Affur was inimcdiAtelv 
IauI before the Ma .ter, uho for lonjf v ithhckl his consent 
lo niArriA^^e Ihit the lady iinde her complete submpsion 
to the prophet and placed aU her property unresen edly m his 
hands, to dispose of as he tliouctht fit The marnntfe was then 
permitted to take place Shortly after Lady Ohphant and 
the young couple were summoned to Brocton , the two 
ladies were set to do housework, and Ohphant was despatched 
to New York to labour for the Community as director of a 
Cable Company. For years the prophet contrived to keep 
husband and wife apart, each willingly acquiescing m the 
burden laid upon them For a space of thice years Ohphant 
was not permitted to see his w'lfc at all , she during that time 
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hnd been 'cnl oul of the Community penniless and alone to 
cun her Ininp; — and had f^onc gladly In i8So they were per- 
mitted to rejoin each other m Europe Meanwhile Harris 
had houglU fresh territory and had migrated with part of the 
Com.nunit) to Santa Ro'^a, California There some scandal 
aro'-c bccancc of his relations with a lady whom he after- 
\\ards married Ohphant went over in i8Si to find his 
mother dj mg Her death, the rumours against the prophet’s 
fair fame, and other causes at length broke the spell, and 
Ohphant threxv ofiT the allegiance which liad bound him for 
more than sixteen years His friends with difficulty 
rcco\crcd the property whidi he had invested in the 
Community 

It IS by the mere accident of his social position and his 
literary connections that we have so full a record of the 
cnsla\cmcnt of Ohphant and two members of his family 
From the vague nimours which ha\c reached the outer world 
there is no reason to think that the sway exercised by Hams 
o\cr the rest of the Community was less autocratic But the 
\ cry circumstances which ga\chim such absolute dominion 
o\cr the few who were fit to become disciples necessarily pre- 
vented an}’’ wide diffusion of that dominion In fact, Harris’s 
gospel admitted of no compromise. Those who listened to 
the message were bidden to come out from the world, to 
guc up all worldly possessions, to break all human ties, 
and to undergo a long and severe probation, to fit them for 
the higher Use. But his influence was by no means confined 
within the narrow radius of the Brocton Community His 
v.'ntings, indeed, never attained a wide circulation , they 
were not distributed through the ordinary channels. They 
were not, in fact, sold at all. To any inquirer, however, who 
was adjudged fitted for its reception the printed word of the 
new revelation was given freely, under certain restrictions as 
to secrecy In this way Harris obtained some following in 
this country. His disciples throughout the world are said to 
have numbered thousands, 

Harris’s teaching occupies a position in some respects 
intermediate between that of Davis and the later gospel of 
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(Jri /t!i ill', , th-\ ti I'l 1)-'' I Coin'- t- 1 \ ith t‘i' Dt*. inc Nr^turc 
by I I i!ul of rc p r i* >') iitnb 1 c. il c.ird, thro'i ’’h v,htch th- 
ulio^c (vrivUi! n ittirc v. i novtri h' I .rid ‘ tn-ri 'thi-.ic'l The 
fir l .md c -’iti il t-p to" inl IC-yc'icr.itto’i i the recover) 
of tills ('orrn lilt f.iculty of hu rr Hrritliui" It t •! h'vct that 
I I.nrri , L uircncc Olipii int, .uu! otiicr member ^ of tiic Society 
clnimcd to cs.crci c, not coMtimmu !y but fitfully', this faculty 
of Inner Hreatliimp I liavc my elf t lU eel witfi pcri>onc in 
this country who chaimed it II n proliable tint the claim 
was based on actual pliy teal leosation — the Inner llrcath- 
m" possibly consisted in a more e\tensi\e use of the 
diaphragm and the respiratory apparatus generally Dr. 
Garth Wilkinson testifies that Harris's chest w.as peculiarly 
formed On first c\amination, it appeared weak and con- 
tracted — the sternum depressed, the lower ribs folded m 

* Letter from Hams to W A Hinds, in 1S77, quoted by McCully 
{Brotherhood of // e Xeio Life, p 132) 

’ And again, " God the Wife is the Mother of us all " {The Lord, I 'C 
Tuo tn One, p. 92) 
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aUo;’cthcr luunan '-a-': of tr i,'c t) .uul p*ty, and of human 
fcllov. - hip 

"One alrioit *rt,' ii- uritt- "tl-c I.nrc! iiphitri'l ta "ptrit upon 
tint pre it iniUi *ri il cro , uhrreo j f h fa t’l to l-c urticiricclliiro'iph 
nineteen ccnliKir- of laec- ton m tfu l)''o^.cn heart, and hlceJmC 
bodic . of the inniirncr iblc totter . tlie plolie. ' ' 

Here, again, is a passage from The Lnrd the T'tvo tn 
One • — 

* See The Lord the Txio in Ore, piiblislitcl in iSyd 

= Life of Oliphanl, \o\ n p 93 

^ Arcana of CUnsluirdy the Apocal^fse, \o\ up 156 

* Letter to Hinds, McCulU, o/*. fr/., p 131 It is interesting to note 
that Ohphant himself in Ins later mjstical WTitings — Synipneuniata 
and Scientific Religion — preached a somewlnt similar view of marriage. 

5 Arcana of Christianity the Apocalypse (1S67), vol. 1 p 199 
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"Aspiration when it falls into the power of circumstance is an 
angel broken upon the wheel. We are slaves of the events The 
j'-ears make wholesale slaughter among the sons of >God Paradise is 
always suspended in the atmosphere There are two Kingdoms of 
God one within, waiting to come forth , one above, waiting to come 
down When the Divine Humanity meets Divine Society, that which 
IS within shall have come forth, and that which is above shall have 
descended This shall be the end of every captivity, the Marriage of 
the Earth and skies 

"Our hopes by their vastness put to scorn the littleness of our 
performance What is Hamlet, what the sad and splendid procession 
of the Shakespearean drama, when measured by the great and awful 
tragedy of humanity ? We travel over the deserts of the world's broken 
hopes What valour and vigour of virtue, what wealth of learning, 
what holiness of philanthropy poured themselves through the French 
Revolubon ! Wliat angels descended into the bottomless pit of dead 
corrupted monarchy 1 Earth’s holiest word, Fraternity, the word that 
makes Heaven vibrate responsive with each kindred Heaven, the word 
Fraternity, which contains in itself the essence of all Gospels, and the 
fulfilment of all Revelation, was preached to the spirits in prison, and 
Hades seemed for a moment to open its bosom to the advent of 
immortal life Yet the end came the Angel descended to the grave of 
buried Abel, to call him from the ground, but Cam rose mstead of 
Abel 


Here, again, is a description of mankind put into the 
mouth of Christ — 

" When men see lambs upon the hillside penshing with cold, they 
see the Nations of the world as I behold them. When men see fishes 
of the sea torn with hooks, caught in nets and impaled upon spears, 
they see the people of the nafaons as I behold them When men see 
idiots gibbenng in the market-place, clothed m fantastic particoloured 
rags of finery, they see the pnesthoods of the world as I behold them 
When men see butchers smeared with the blood of the shambles, and 
dogs trained to tear the passer-by, they see the mihtary chieftams of 
the world as I behold them 

Of the regeneration of the individual we have already- 
spoken But Harris did not summon his followers to the 
practice of a barren holiness For Christ’s Gospel, he tells 
us, was originally " a great Health Service,” with Sermons 


' Pp 133-135 Shghtly abndged 


Id., p. QO, 



Sti> h tfi o'i''£ o'.flr''’ ’'A tr~ rr','* i '•* ^ i*h '."E i^Ei llarrn 

u I t Ii vr 1 .\ (- , t, i>',’ fr;t.4! 1 t > E'l' ii 1 <> i tEic n^tu^e 

of {El'' ui ‘I'f ittM'i •„h' 'i El- ( 1 1 'It- I of In fir-t 

CM'i iiE'-ril)’': ".o'E , A f \r. (f //- y> rr ’f' .T. ()'x:m of 

lottu fur tri ) t iti't ltd'- , t th'! d' rtt^' I — 

‘ On t! r j * Jar- , ( ' ; ; aI l' - h j ' o' n 'on tf - 
\,c'c iri'ctu!!'/ nt" fo • 'Ei' hv 'p rt'* .1 a >' •/ in* > t! " inr ,'m't 
o' tht- Me It'i' t, ! - A* {'lit tt " ' pji ,1 itpo .1 ‘•pt'tt uto' interior 

C'jfuliti nt. I'm n tinr ti nr tilt t''- f > rt*i o' \n^i t, fee! In contmiul 
intluxe , o! Crtr till Itft, t'’ , arv-'i-tv p it itri intc'tnllj iinfotrl-'t 

uitlim lit interior O'" jnrittijit -!t , ifittl .it lcn"tfi fnvinp, attnnod to 
lltLir mtliirttj, llicv tk vcn k't into the externa! of the niincl, uttered 
themsek t -■> in .pceoh, and were tr.ui critird is 'po^cn b) the Medium, 
tic, In ipiritii il .ujentii , ti.ui'' temponnl) eke ited to ttie ^plrItual 
deprtc of tlie initKl fo- tti it pttrpo r, uicl ttie extern il form being 
rendered quiet l>y a proec'-s wliieh i nnalogoin to p!i}-'tcal deatti 
" riie Poem uis dictated at intere ik dunni; parti, of about fourteen 
dajs, the actual time occupied bj ibdelncrj beingabout thirty hours 

Hams claims that he himself had " no knowledge or con- 
ception of any part of the poem" until it was actually 
spoken by his lips. 
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The poem itself is characterised by a grandiloquence, a 
kind of intoxication of verbosity, common to most “ inspira- 
tional ” writings But the rhythm is nearly always well 
maintained, and there are many lyric passages of consider- 
able beauty. It is, however, full of echoes from earlier 
writers, as is apt to be the case with young poets, “ inspira- 
tional ” or not The following extracts will give some idea 
of the poem 

Here is the opening stanza from the Hymn of Lifis Com- 
i>let£7iess : — 

"Golden Age of Harmony, 

Thou shalt from the Heaven descend, 

Earth shall nse and welcome thee, 

Man to man be Angel-fnend , 

And the trumpets that blow when the Battle’s red star 
’WHielms the world with its blood, as it bursts from afar. 

And the bugles that peal 
To the crossmg of steel. 

When the Demon of Wrath dnves his scythe-armed car, 

And the war-drnras that roll 
In the shock of the battle, 

And the death-bells that toll 
O'er men slaughtered like cattle , 

And the death-smitten eyes that look up at the sun, 

And see only the cannon-smoke darkhng and dun , 

And the lips that m dying hurl curses at those 
Whom the Father made brethren, but evil made foes , 

The death-shot that scatters the ranks of the flying. 

The wild, fierce hurrah, when the Fratriade host 
Have driven their brethren to Hades’ red coast — 

They shall cease, they shall cease, 

For the Angel of Peace 

Shall whiten the Earth, not with bones of the slam. 

But with flowers for the garland and sheaves for the wain.” 


Here are two stanzas from The Song of Saturn . — 

"I am the Patnarch Star, I stand 
And view, entranced, that Wondrous Land,- 
That worlds ascend to when they rise 
From outward space to inward skies, 

I am the eldest child of Space, 

And gaze into the Sun’s bnght face. 

And in the Sun, prophetic, see 
My own approaching desbny 
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Ye who run your cheerful race 
With the Seasons^ as they pace. 

And the golden-footed Days, 

O’er the grand Titanian vajs — 

Light and Shadow, twins divine, 

Nursed at either breast of Time 
Light that hides with laughing lips 
In the glouing Sun’s eclipse , 

Shade that wings herself away 
In the jellow blooms of day 
Come, sweet Spints, ye shall be 
Crowned with roses prcciousl} ” 

Of the exact nature of the inspirational process in his later 
prose works I am not aware that he gives any account But 
it seems probable that the process, as it became more and 
more familiar, became also more fully conscious, as v,as the 
case with A J Davis It will be remembered that Harris’s 
“inspiration,” unlike that of his predecessors, oued nothing 
to Mesmerism , it does not appear that his trances or ecstasies 
were at any time of his life other than spontaneous 

Of the numerous other inspired writers and propliets of 
the period two call for a passing mention Charles Linton, 
a young blacksmith, a man of good intelligence but \cry 
limited education, after acting for some time as a medium 
for the spirits of Daniel Webster, William Shakespeare, and 
others, was called to a loftier theme In the course of four 
months in 1853 he wrote under “inspiration” — that is, auto- 
matically, and without consciousness on his part of the 
meaning of what he was writing — a manuscript containi.’g 
considerably o\cr 100, ooo words, afterwards publi'^hed unacr 
the title The Healing of the Nations The book is a I ind of 
religious rhapsody, an ecstatic outpouring, without ocfiuite 
plan or logical sequence, of ideas and imagcrj dri’. n fr 
the Bible and \anous religious works The ; or! i*; r 1 
without literary merit of a kind The ciio cc of :e 

is mainly biblical, and the writing maintain'- a c^rti'” (’ 
and sonorous rh} thm But it is vholh i itkout ow : n /; , 
It IS a mere echo Such as it is, ho.’c.cr, it is t! e 1. ‘ 
the minor inspired gospels of the time,' 

' For some ncco iiit of tin.', cur p'cJ-c* ~ 

Mcifcni Sf-in/uahir'. (100:'^ \oI i pp r -j-rS.' 




CHAPTER XIV 


THE RISE OF MENTAL-HEALING 


Common origin of H}pno(i':mand (he Mind-curc — Phincas Parkhurst 
Qnimb} lii« career Ins practice in healing testimonials from patients, 
inclticliniT Mrc Ldd} Ins philosophy — Disease an ancient delusion — 
Qumiln s disciples the Re\ W F Evans, H W, Dresser, and the 
leaders of the New Thought Moacmcnl — The doctrines of the New 
Thought incnLal invasion or obsession 

A S already stated, a large number of those who had 
hitherto practised Animal Magnetism or Mesmer- 
ism, whetlier in America or Europe, were sooner 
or later absorbed in the ranks of the Spiritualists. But there 
remained some avhosc interest in healing was greater than 
their lo\e of the marvellous From i860 onwards the healers 
again began to be divided into two camps. In both alike 
the fluidic theory, if not altogether rejected, has at least been 
allow'cd to sink into the background, and attention is being 
more and more concentrated on the psychical side of the 
question. 

On the one hand, originating with Braid and Li^beault, 
we have the respectable science and the respectable prac- 
titioners of Hypnotism Hypnotism, no doubt, implies a 
particular physiological condition. But the older physical 
explanations are already discarded. Nobody now believes 
that the hypnotic state is due to prolonged monotonous 
stimulation of certain sensory nerves inducing inhibition of the 
higher cerebral centres. The three classic stages of the Grand 
Hysteria find few supporters at the present day Whatever 
the physiological explanation of the phenomena may be, it 
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"I h'' cirltc t Mc.Ua! fn-ilcr of thi jnfi > 1 of wlinn v.c h'i\c 
uilUtcttliv. rc'^ord 1' i’tutici I’ar’f iutr t Oiiituby.' Horn nt 
Ltbino'i, Ncu H unj) hire, ou Febrinry to, ii-oe, he mnov cd 
V ith hi parent I u yo'm/ chil'l to t, Matnt., uhtre 

the j'rt. iter pirl of hi (ifr wn ‘prnt (}uiinin‘’> fithcruas 
a poor b! lel uuth, aufl tlie Inj hutuelf hul but httk school- 
in}t In hn jouth he v.m*. apprentice'! to a clu^.! un!- er, and 
proitd huneclf a miccc ful and tnyenious craftsman He 
appear^ to ha\e b,.en a thouyhtfnl arul ob-.-n.ant man, 
an inventor, tnoreo\cr, and aluay. open to nev- knoulcdfje 
In 1S3S he was pre ent at a lecture on Me'>me‘ri.stn by Charles 
Poyen He was much struck by what he saw and heard, 

• Willnm J unL-<, I’iinc'icj cf lieLciom I xf'-'r.c’Ci, p it2 

* 'lilt aeeouiU of niiimbv s lUc .uul cloetnne jjnen m dw test is 
derntd immlj from Tie I'! tloio^l ) cf P P Qtmi'bx, b} Aniictta 
Gertrude Dresser (Mrs Julius Dres^t^), 1S95 I base ni ide u-'C also of 
the later imternl included in the articles on Christian Science pub- 
lished m McLurcs Magazine \n 1907 and 1908, and in Ljman Powells 
useful book, Chnsltan Science, the Faith and its Founder (1907) 
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made tlie acquaintance of the lecturer, and finally began to 
experiment in the new science on his own account He was 
fortunate enough to find an admirable subject, one Lucius 
Burkmar, a youth of seventeen, and soon threw up his trade 
and became a professional Mesmerist, giving popular demon- 
strations and treating disease by clairvoyance. 

After three or four years, however, Quimby became con- 
vinced that his clairvoyant’s diagnoses were due to thought- 
reading — that, in fact, he simply reproduced the opinion 
which the patient or Quimby himself had formed of the 
disease, and that his prescriptions could be traced to the 
same source Carrying out this line of thought, he convinced 
himself that the efficacy of the treatment prescnbed by 
Burkmar was due entirely to the expectation of the patient, 
that any other person or thing which could inspire equal 
confidence in the patient would be equally efficacious — that, 
in short, the patients cured themselves He dismissed 
Burkmar, discontinued the practice of Mesmerism, and, 
meditating upon his past experience, gradually evolved a 
new theory — that all disease was a delusion, an error of the 
mind. In 1859 he removed to Portland, Maine, where he 
opened an office, and was continually occupied until his 
death, in 1866, in the treatment of disease by the new method 
which he had elaborated in accordance with his theory. 
One of his early patients, Mrs Julius Dresser, who came to 
him as a young girl after six years of hopeless illness, her 
case given up by all the doctors, thus describes his procedure — 

" He seemed to know that I had come to him feehng that he was a 
last resort and with httle faith m him and his mode of treatment But 
instead of tellmg me that I was not sick, he sat beside me and 
explained to me all my sickness was, how I got mto the condition, and 
the way I could have been taken out of it through the right under- 
standing He seemed to see through the situation from the beginmng 
and explained the cause and effect so clearly that I could see a little of 
what he meant. . He continued to explain the case from day to 
day . . I felt the spirit and life that came with his words, and I 
found myself gaimng steadily " 


The local papers of these years contain frequent references 
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Hut lu \icu of htcr development the nu)-t vulinblt, if not 

perlnps the mo.t lucid, of the contemporary c\po->itioni> of 

Quimby’s theory i*. to be found m a letter from another 
f^ratcful patient, Mr- Marj M Hattcr-.on, afteruard-^ to be 
hnoun throufthout two hemisphere.'' the Re-v, Mary Baker 
G Edd),tlie founder of Christian Science The letter was 
published m the PortUit.d (Maine) Cv’iner of November 7, 

• These extracts from the provincial papers quoted in the text are 
derived from Mrs Dresser's bool, already referred to It is hard} 
ncccssar} to emphasise the import nice of this disinterested contem- 
porar}’ testimony in view of the* fierce controvers} which has in rccen 
yuars sprung up round Quimby’s name 
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1862.1 Mrs. Patterson began by explaining that Quimby 
healed neither by Spiritualism nor by Animal Magnetism, and 
that the magnetiser who had previously treated her failed to 
effect a cure because “ he believed in disease, independent of 
the mind, hence I could not be wiser than my Master." She 
then continues — 

“ But now I can see, dimly at first and only as trees walking, the 
great pnnciple which underlies Dr, Quimby’s faith and works, and 
just m proportion to my right perception of truth is my recovery 
This truth which he opposes to the error of givmg intelligence to 
matter and placing pain where it never placed itself, if received 
understandingly, changes the currents of the system to their normal 
action, and the mechanism of the body goes on undisturbed That 
this IS a science capable of demonstration becomes clear to the mind 
of those patients who reason upon the process of their cure The 
truth which he establishes in the patient cures him (although be may 
be wholly unconscious thereof), and the body, which is full of light, is 
no longer in disease At present I am too much in error to elucidate 
the truth, and can touch only the keynote for the Master hand to wake 
the harmony " 

The exposition, as said, is not lucid. The writer sets out, 
as she tells us, to “ analyse ” the power by which she has 
been healed she makes “great argument about it and 
about” without ever getting to the point. Imperfect as 
the testimony is, it is, however, sufficient 

From all the contemporary testimonies it is clear that so 
far back as the later fifties, at any rate, P. P Quimby taught 
that disease was a non-entity, a delusion, an ancient error , 
and that he carried out his teaching in practice by minister- 
ing, not to the body, but to the sick soul, 

Ouimby left behind him no systematic account of his 
doctrines. In any case he had no special power of expres- 
sion, and his later years seem to have been occupied, to the 
extreme limits of his strength, in healing those who came to 
him for help But he was in the habit of dictating to one or 
other of his disciples who acted as secretary or amanuensis, 
whenever he could find moments of leisure These manu- 
scripts, which fill several volumes, are still extant From the 
‘ Quoted m McLurds Magazine for February, 1907 
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V> I ['■irn, .I'u! '• .;r»' > > It^ 1 arc JctIH, 

Kriov, Mtr.f! ‘ ()' .i ' r”., ‘ .Mtu'* i Jd.'xttcr — till 

I nov Iccij'r th it I of rti'ri t. hi c i oivruoM Thi^ I cnil 
* <1 

the u oriel of M.ittrr' 

Ouiniby’' vo:.ibtIiry, it v til be ‘ecn, i 'Orneivhnt con- 
fuMtift 'I he 11 -lyc of ccnturie.. lui acciistomt-d ua to 
coriccUL of'nund’' and “matter" as compIemerUarj' terms, 
as an alttrnatuc mclhoei of c\prc ang the opposition be- 
tween soul and body Ihit Oinrnb> tells us that mind is 
matter The statement, however, represents something more 
than the confusion of terminology natural in a self-educated 
man. In classing disease, mind, opinion, knowledge, Jesus, 
amongst the things that do not count, Ouimby is really 
endeavouring to draw a new* line between the things which 
arc and the things which only seem to be. It is a line 
w'hich evcrj'body at some time of his life tries to draw in 
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some fashion or another We must recognise here an heroic 
attempt to start from a new point, to draw the line higher 
up, to lea\e on the other side a good deal which most people 
ha\c been content to include amongst the things that are. 
We arc not here concerned with the success of the attempt. 
It IS enough to bear in mind, in considering the development 
of later deri\ative philosophies, that Quimby is the first of 
vhom it IS recorded that he made such an attempt 

Quimby is one of those men, like Socrates or St Simon, 
who Inc not in their books but in the lives of their disciples 
He w rote his message not on the printed page, but on the 
minds and characters of living men and women One of his 
earliest pupils was the Rev W. F Evans, originally a 
Pilcthodist minister, who for some years before as a patient 
he visited Quimby, in about 1863, had been studying the 
works of Swedenborg. Evans quickly assimilated Quimbys 
theories, and between 1869 and 1886 published a number 
of books on Mental-healing. It is not necessary to con- 
sider his teaching in detail. His terminology and doctrine 
arc strongly tinged with Swedenborgianism and diflfer con- 
siderably from Quimby’s, He can hardly, in fact, be said 
to be in the strict sense a disciple, though he acknowledges 
his personal debt to the Maine healer. But he drew the 
line in a different place He does not identify mind with 
matter The following extract from his earliest book will, 
however, make it clear that in his view of the nature of 
disease he differs little from his teacher. To cure disease, 
he says, 

" all that IS necessary is the power intuitively to detect the morbid state 
of the mind underlying the disease, and how to convert the pabent to a 
more healthful inner life. All disease is, in its cause, an insanity . , 
its secret spring is some abnormality or unsoundness of the mind " * 

Dr Evans in his later life established a Mind-Cure Sana- 
torium in Salisbury, Mass He appears to have had a con- 
siderable following in his lifetime, and his influence still 

' T/ie Mental Science Cure, p. 80 (Glasgow, 1870), The first Amencan 
edition was published in 1869. 
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the jMjwl xr x’xterprr'.xtt )'i <>t tfi" ’'entit.c do trin” of Ivxniti* 
lion — ihot ill thiti,’ ••.O'h to 'rth-'f fo' 'Oi rl In the luck- 
neve I phr.x the Tho i 'ht t \ ''c'unn'' ofT-^prin'^ of 

the />cit','ci't 

To .iitcfnp’ .in o'lc [11 itc fie cnnltoo of the nutncrmi-. phn*^e 5 
of the tnoictncot uonhi hr tcdioo • nnd improfit.oblc. It udl 
Mifncc jf uc examine it n* pre ented m the pa''t of H. W. 
Drt^^er, uho is admittedly fine of its able .t exponent'^, does 
not himself practis.* as a hesale'r, and is therefore not liable 
to be biassed by commercial considerations m emphasising 
particular aspects of the doctrine, and, aboxe all, is sufficiently 
broad-minded to quote u ith appreciation from the ivntings 
of others, such as Trine, Henry Wood, and Lcandcr Whipple, 
who represent other phases of the movement. 

Dresser, then, represents the New Thought in its sanest and 
• See McLurcs Magazine for Fcbmirj, tQoS, p. 390. 
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most critical form. He has departed from the primitive 
simplicity of Quimby’s theory. He believes in the reality of 
matter — that food can nourish, alcohol intoxicate, and drugs 
poison or heal the body. Naturally, therefore, he is sceptical 
of the omnipotence of the Mmd-cure. " Some diseases, like 
typhoid,” he writes, “ apparently have to run their course, 
even under Mental treatment ” , and he is doubtful as to the 
power of the treatment to set broken bones ^ In short, he 
recommends that, for the present at any rate, the Mental- 
healer should seek to co-operate with the regular physician 
rather than to replace him. 

In another important point the modern Mind-healers tend 
to revert to the older Animal Magnetists. Quimby, as has 
been seen, appealed exclusively to the understanding of his 
patients The modern hypnotist, according to the pre- 
dominant scientific school, acts on the patient's imagination 
A scarecrow to the eye of faith is as awe-inspinng as a ghost , 
and a cunningly constructed automaton, which should flash 
an eye no less imperious and speak in accents as persuasive, 
ought to prove therapeutically as effective as a Nancy pro- 
fessor But the Mind-curers generally believe in the specific 
action of the operator on the subject. A patient may be 
treated and healed without his consent and even without his 
knowledge. Dresser himself knows of persons who have 
under such conditions been cured of drunkenness ^ “Absent ” 
treatment is thus as efficacious as treatment when healer and 
patient sit and converse in the same room In the tariff of a 
leading New York “ Metaphysician ” which lies before me 
“ Present ” and “ Absent ” attention are charged at the same 
rate — ten dollars an hour. Now, in a philosophy which allows 
a professional curer of diseases to call himself a Meta- 
physician, which opposes “ mind and body ” to “ soul,” which 
regards mind as only a finer form of matter, and speaks of it 
as “ shading off gradually into brain and nerves ” 3 — m such 
a philosophical scheme it is inevitable that the action between 

* Methods and Problems of Spiritual Healing (1904), pp. 9, 35, 6Lc 

= Dresser, op cii , p 10 

s Op cit,p 48 
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and afibctioa for private end !Io‘,v poucrfnlly the popular 
tin rpnation ha^ been impre. ed by thr- conception all 
ahcni'-ls 1 no*.' 'I he conviction of per edition by dt^tant 
LuemiL o[)^ratin'/ by me men rn or t( lepathy, is one of the 
commonest delu loti , of incipient m.nnty Hut sane jie'rsons 
have not e'caj)_d the contajnon of this panic fe'ar. When 
1 liomas Lake Harris fe-li out with Andrew Jackson Da\is 
the poet commiserated the prophet as ' the victim of a strange 
magne'tism " , Mrs ICddy is obseSsed by tlie spectre of 
Malicious Mesmerism , ami the* Mental-healers arc continually 
concerned about the* clanger of invasion or contamination by 
alien mental atmosphere's The contagion, Dresser explains, 
may be unconscious on each side, as when young people 
think themselves in love, or there may be a deliberate 
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iiUcmion on the part of the invading or obsessing mind to 
•^cenre domination over another personality. “Before one 
knou'; that tlicrc is a deep-laid scheme behind,” the mischief 
i'' done, '■ and the mind is brought into subjection to the 
'^uggc'-lion of another.” “Vampires,” he warns us, “are 
niiincrous, and one must take care of oneself.” * 

Hut bodily healing, though an essential part of the New 
Tliought, IS only one aspect of the gospel Its message is 
one of good cheer for body and soul as well. Cast away all 
fear, direct jour thoughts continually towards the good, strive 
contmuallj to realise your identity with the Divine 

"The dcMdtr.aluni," says Dresser, “is to lift the entire process (of 
healing) to the spiritual plane, to live in thought with the ideal, to 
rcrird mind and hod\ rather from the point of view of the soul, than 
to look upon the 'Old from the standpoint of the body To live more 
vdh Go<l, this it is spiritually to heal and to be healed. To aspire, to 
hope, to lo\L, to co-operate uilh God For healing is loving and 
renewing ; it is a part of the great creative work of the Universe.”” 

Says another exponent of the New Thought — 

“The great central fact in human life is the coming into a conscious 
\iUl rcalisatinn of our oneness with the Infinite Life, and the opening 
of ourschts full) to the Divine inflow In just the degree that we come 
into a conscious realisation of our oneness with the Infinite Life, and 
open ourscUes to the Duine Inflow, do we actuahse in ourselves the 
qualities and powers of the Infinite Life, do we make ourselves channels 
through w’hich the Infinite Intelligence and Pow'cr can work In just 
the degree in v Inch you realise your oneness with the Infinite Spirit, 
jou will e\clnnge dts-casc for ease, inharmony for harmony, suffering 
and pain for abounding hc.altli and strength To recognise our own 
diMiiitj and our intimate relation to the Universal, is to attach the belt 
of our machinery to the power-house of the Universe One need 
remain in hell no longer than one chooses to ; we can nse to any 
he.avcn we ourselves choose , and when we choose so to nse all the 
higher powers in the Universe combine to help us heavenwards." 3 


‘ Op at ,pp 45, SL S-c 
» Dresser, op at , p. 33 

3 Ralph Waldo Trine, In Tune with the Infinite, quoted by W. James, 
Varieties of Religions Experience, p lor James’s account of the 
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admitted to the Home Ihit the> do prove that a favourable 
effect is produced in many cases Dr Goddard’s general 
conclusion is that I'aith-heabng and Mental Science arc 
cfTcctlvc in eases where Hypnotism would be cfiective, and 

"Religion of Htnltiiy Miridcdncss " should be studied by all who 
arc interested m the New '1 bought Movement 
* Avicncan Journal of Pi,}cholo^\\Q\ \ (iSSy), p ,{31. 
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fill where Hypnoli'im also fails. In other words, in all alike 
thr effect produced ivoulcl appear to be due to Suggestion ; 
.and It ha': not ) ct been proved that any one of the recognised 
niorlc: of imparling the suggestion is conspicuously more 
rffcctuc than another. 
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Mr '£», .•'111 tiov .1 Mr } r! !y, ui ho'n at Bov,, 

Ncu ll.uuj) htrr , (la Ji'iy V 2j,h'-f filinr it^in't a f.innt,r 

' I 111 , <>‘ Mr I fl tifr I'l'l t* ' hi o' Chn *1 in Sv-t-’icc 

>> hi ilj'utU oti h' r ui. .. .Xti’o'n ly" lohs, h •' t'l miU o'l the I'tuI--’ h\ 

Mo (Iv irj'ut - ^tlll.ut^'_ III Mi/trr' r, fo-tQOyiil alrearlj 

referred to I do no’ p-up i i , houy -r- to folto" t!ic mtho' of thc'-c 
extri mely ihlc irlielc m her n en*int o’ Mr IMtU s e"i''l\ jeir Tins 
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the niemoncs of ll c oUIe st in’i d>it in*. .\n oetiv'etnri in •> recotluctions 
of Ins oun cliiklhood ind i mth lii%e nn luid mlitid \ lUie, "iiul mij 
present us v ilh in ipproxitmtc pietnre of the re iht> Hut the recol- 
lections of in octojten in in — perh ipscecn n nomt;enin in — iboiit some 
other person’s childhood nnd \onth ! Tint n quite .mother nnttcr 
Any render who desires it m i\ study the nther iinplensuiq picture of 
Mrs I'ddys jouth ind enrly wominhood, as presented in the articles 
in question, and form his own conclusions 
It need hardly be s-ud tint these remarl s do not apple to Mns 
Milminc's account of Mrs. Eddy's later career — an account which is 
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Vr Kn^lnuJ t\pc; a man of strong, if 
t.irrh fc-pcctccl in tlic df^trict In her 
, ‘‘ '’•it rd'iv tclh It'- ihal her ancc-^lors were 

03 !3:i •iii<.hc(f Scotch families. But in 
■- - V- • cl-iirn Inc been dented by the British 

’ ’ . - f • 1 nih in fjoc^tion ^ 

j > - ‘ s tl'.r \onnpc'* of mk ; as a child she was 
' ' T ,n! H"snty, and appears to have been 

^ ^ ‘ \ I d,r the joiilhful Andrew Jackson 

\ t’’st St the a''c of ciphl <:hc heard a voice 
.* '* I rr inrar She fhniiglit it was her 

b t f ii.t! tint Inr mother liad not called her, 

T' tr'] t tint V hen, nboni the age of tw'clvc, 
r" ’Ti '■'! f 1 the o'-ca ion of her formal reception 

* • ' ( i'*', ’n icfn rd to accept the doctrines of pre- 

’ . „ r* rt'-'.nl fmnnation "Incn the oldest 

. ••'-A-' orjjt at her eloquence . the good 
- - ; r. •• ^ HKlted. .and he received her into Ihcir 

- ' - !'■ It A M, Baltr, ns ajvpcnrs from tlic 

‘ t" ' th'’ Tilton Congregational Church, was 

. ' r r ' ■ . t! ^ CnMcli in when she was sa>n}fccn 

r * f d 1 *. ..1 In rcincinbcrcti that Andrew Jackson 

! 'a.i'r Irqcnd of Imnccif at the same signifi- 

r ’ . - f t rlv r, 1 he prophetic imagination tends to 

r ' ‘,'1 t '"itlKin 

, . , I ‘v Ml!' I'-st ipi’ortctl at tv cr> step hy contemporary' 

• » ' r 0 r t jrtr'o! , intl other (locnmenlary evidence A 

! / ;n- ,'r', I » { ’i 5 t 1 dd, ' career V dl tie found in .a IiUlc book 

''j' ' - '■/ f-tr Hr t mV, on/ its ro»fii/rr— ptiblislicd m 1907 by 

, ^ j ^ } • a a }’ I’'> ' rll Mr I’oucH has made an independent 

f ' - n 33, t'/ ■’■5*''^ md o'.lur important documents m the ease, 

. • 1 _ ‘ f , ilK ta!r ,3c’’.cd miny of the leading witnesses There 
< „ j 3 - 3 '< rr-- a Sit I. do,il>l of Die substantial accuracy of the account 
r t'. I' ■- r- t o indcpindcnt authorities of Mrs Hddy’s lifc-hislory. 
'>}'•! •( ' -a ord fr (thirtieth thousand, 19^) 

‘ '-r ;//; iTr\ ;/rti’/i-,3 0 Jamiiry, 1907, p zyj, foolnolc Compare 
, j , rf tljr’ c'l> tinted Spirit Medium, D D, Home, to be con- 
.'rfo ‘ ,;’i t!ie Lari of flome— again a Scotch family, 

• J n . 1' n-cd > carcely be md, is not the parallel that loyal Clinslian 
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pi ICC to p' If'- In iS')^ r tU' ' m, ‘vho h\'i M-itcit llu 
b itUcficlti tnt.rdy a v . c-ipltirttl bv the Con- 

ftilcratc foree , .'ind ‘pent .i \> ir or two in n Southern 
prison On In*, rclcl^c he cuul In. wife lived to;%'thcr 
n"r\tn for n time*, but finally ‘eparated in iSfj6 In 1873 
Mrs Glo\cr-l’atterson obtained a divorce on the* f;round of 
desertion = 

' McLuns Mai'azuii;, Janinry, 1007, p ^30 Mr^^ Hdcl), in the 
Preface to litr t/iur/hroroKj ll'n/irin, p \ne caI!^ lum "Colonel 
Glover, of Ch irlc'ton, South Carolina " 

■ It should be slated tli it Mr^ I'dil) sown iccoiint of her separation 
from P itterson, and of the sul»eqi'enl divorce, difler^ from that given 
in the test The vaine remark .ipjilies to otiier episode^ related m Mri. 
bdd)’s Retrospection and liitrospeclion and her other autobiographical 
wrilmgb Ab the history of Mrs, Eddj given m Mt-Lnrts Mogazim is 
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' I '"lih K'-ilfiddcn In October, r86r, 
, , I ^ > , do . .".A in'” hr hcl() on behalf of his 
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' ^ V couid not at that time afford 
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< 'rV ' r* r.f',1 irr elf. could ha\e been aware From 
.r- , • a.l ■r' changed Tint Quimby restored 

, jr ’<,j 5 much JUii be did more He gave her 
, '' , jdr. He ! lid the world open to her For some 
'dr V t'cT on 'cerns to have lost sight of her own 
' t',' m ! cr entbusinsm for Quimby and his teaching. 
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frit.ix'1 x'c (o t’utii.' 'p *r- XI* t>- tS’' ti'rib’ 'p ( x! ab\x.tion frixm 

uliich I In* c 'xiftc'cxl I'lti" at' I b ip't- tv . Nix',. (Ti'i c y ' I’^^P 

JUL ? I bthi \1 jO't catt I v.rttr t' i v.xth tbi- tn bit'/ Itnh.vttliit 
I could liclp xtt'jUtcr itx ttxv cou bti't'x it tluV b xd not plxi-vd their 
jutelbycuCc lu nutter. 'I hi I l ive u'xl tlnuc, and y^-t I am ‘•lowlv 
Won’t \o'i write \uc tf VxTi v ill tmd.rt »! - fo' me if I enn jicl 

to you ? 

*‘ Kc.p ctfullv, 

"Mxr'v M. r\-nriuo\.”' 

It is from this illness that Mrs Eddy and her follov^ers 
date the discovery of Christian Science And, in fact, what- 
ever share in tlic credit of the discovery'’ we may assign to 

’ The tc\l of this important letter is given in McLure's Magazine ior 
February, 1907 
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Mrs Eddy, it seems probable that her mental independence 
originated in this incident It is curious to reflect that if 
Quimby himself had lived a few months longer there might 
have been no Mother Church and no final revelation in 440 
editions, Asa G Eddy might have died a bachelor, and the 
Red Dragon ^ might still be sleeping in his cave But when 
Mrs. Patterson fell upon the ice Quimby was dead or dying. 
And since Julius Dresser apparently could not come to Lynn 
there was none to help Mrs Eddy was forced to fight the 
illness and depression resulting from the accident with her 
own nght hand, even if the weapon which brought victory * 
had been forged by another She speedily recovered her 
health , but in fact, as we learn from the affidavit of the 
doctor who attended her, the injury was not of a senous 
character 

Probably, as said, the beginnings of Mrs Eddy’s mental 
independence may be traced to this episode It appears, 
nevertheless, from the testimony of many persons still living, 
that for the next four or five years she continued to regard 
herself as the pupil and disciple of Quimby, and to give him 
the credit of the new philosophy which she made it her 
business to preach to all who could be persuaded to listen 
After her separation from Patterson she wandered about for 
four years living with different families, in Lynn, Amesbury, 
or some of the neighbouring towns But she was never able 
to stay long in one family She quarrelled successively with ^ 
all her hostesses, and her departure from the house was 
heralded on two or three occasions by a violent scene. Her 
fnends during these years were generally Spmtualists , she 
seems to have professed herself a Spiritualist, and to have * 
taken part m stances. She was occasionally entranced, and ' 
had received “spirit communications" from her deceased 
brother Albert. Her first advertisement as a healer appeared j 
in 1868, in the Spiritualist paper, Tlic Banner of Light. 
During these years she carried about with her a copy of one 
of Quimby’s manuscripts giving an abstract of his philo- 

I One of Mrs Eddy's names for Maliaous Animal ifagnebsm See 

Revelation lai 3 
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of th'' j') tit r ■.'*>* it h V I !)'" I [) 0 ! V’< ii'-'t th'' i.t-Mt* 

nh*'' ruptitfi' r ift'''. f I'K. -n 1, 7.’ Mr I’l!:'- m f > tru! h ':!f 
fo' th" nr ’ ttci" It. I [ f" \ < » apir vti'.'-I) r..h v.o'ti.ui, uitli 
•vh i'!t ■ \ tf ') ! kk' ir in h k < 

I'rotn until t’-t " r-ni'n'-'l in L*. nn p--utmrtn" 

her b j , .St tv . ' co / /A .V/, th- ftr t chtma of v inch 
ntipe.irc'l in 1 75, t-- u Inti/ h-' p n»'! , .ntul f;r.ui'ia!ly colLct- 
m*' riiiimi her i ”1 ’ll b md o '* 1 fo'.Ii) '...r On J.'uui.nrj 
J. *h77, lie v,.i in irricd for the thin! tun-, to \ .1 Gilbert 
liddy Of the bru'r ;ru I’n it t cnou/h to sn\ tint he (ltd 
ne he v..n; told Mr Kddy told him, the nn;ht before the 
marriage, tliat ‘ihc mtended to marry him the ne\t <iay and 
he obeyed He tiled fi\c )cari later 

Ibit if the annals of .Mr^ letld) '.s third marriage arc vacant, 
the same cannot be said of her tleahnf^s uith her disciples 
and her general activities during the decade 1S70-1SS0 
Favourite after fa\ourite was installed m the place of honour, 
only to be cast out with contumely a year or two later. Law- 
suit after law suit came into court, Mrs Eddy figuring sometimes 
as plaintiff, sometimes as defendant — but aluajs defeated. 

‘ TIic number of lectures given in return for this fee was, however, 
in 18SS reduced from twelve to seven. 
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It will be remembered that Mesmer not only sold the 
secret of his healing at a high price, but conceived the idea 
of exacting from his pupils a proportion of the fees received 
by them in their practice There is a curious similarity in 
iVlrs Eddy’s early methods When we remember, however, 
that many of her original students— who were asked to pay 
£60 for a course of twelve lectures — were simply shoe-hands 
employed in the neighbouring factories, and that few rose 
above the rank of artisan or small farmer, we can but wonder 
at Mesmer's moderation in exacting no more than one 
hundred louis from a marquis, a farmer-general, or an 
ambassador. Mrs Eddy, again like her great predecessor, 
required her early students to enter into a bond not to reveal 
the secret , and some of them bound themselves to pay over > 
to her 10 per cent of the yearly income derived from their 
practice as healers. 

Naturally, arrangements of this kind led to constant litiga- 
tion In 1872 a former pupil, Mrs. Vickery, brought an 
action against Mrs. Eddy to recover 150 dollars paid for 
tuition, which she alleged to be valueless , Mrs. Vickery won 
her case In 1877 G. W. Barry, once a favoured disciple, 
brought an action for money due to him for copying and 
preparing MSS for the press , he recovered 395 dollars. In 
1878 Mrs Eddy herself brought a suit against Kennedy to 
recover 750 dollars alleged to be due , she lost her case 
She brought actions against three other pupils— Tuttle, 
Stanley, and Spofford— to recover unpaid tuition fees, and 
lost them all. 

But not all Mrs Eddy’s appearances in court were of this 
squalid character We have already traced the rise, amongst 
the Spiritualists and Mental-healers, of the strange doctrine 
of injurious mental influence. Malicious Animal Magnetism 
became from this date onwards the nightmare of Mrs. Eddy’s 
existence The devil whom she had excluded from her 
theology came back in this insidious form. And, like his 
prototype in the Middle Ages, he is not content with his 
more serious employments, but delights in acts of petty 
annoyance He gives his enemies toothache and indigestion, 
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procure th- (.‘vui'':nMvt’ ei <*: m vny t‘> il-ith Hat ttrti''’ arc 
cha!\ 'cvl Mr' LHdy ta I't" h-r lopcir.ui"' iti coart upoortal 
by a cro'.t, <i of t". city v ttii'- c to (l-a'ntac_ ihi jiractitioaor 
of tile New Witchcraft Hut all m v iin nsu 

(ill ’ilu 

The ‘.eqticl to thi . atna::m;'' pro.^cutlon ua more amn. tn<T 
still. If Mr bahiy V. as afraid, pcnume!}’ afr.iui, of S)pufTord 
and his devilish art., Spofford v-as ipute as much afraid of 

• Tins eh ipttr h \ . for ‘onie \sar% ee \ .ul to apps ir ui the sucecsovw 
editions of iictirci: tu il llHiJll 'I hi. cli iplc on Amtiul M n’ni.tom m 
the most recent editions is shorn of all person il references 

’ " Iiumor'ihtj ' is used b) Mrs I dd) in an tsotenc sense, as mean- 
ing dislo) dt^ to the principlis of Chrisli in hcieiiet x\n\ Christian 
Scientist at the present d ly who is found dislojavl is liable to the same 
accusation of " immorality " Compare Mrs Eddj's definition of an 
adulteress as one who has adulterated truth I 
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Mrc V.dd). In the course of the same year (1878) there 
came to him a mysterious stranger, who represented that he 
Inri been suborned by the Christian Scientists to make away 
V ith tlic cncmj of their faith Spofford fled into safe hiding. 

\rcn'. who had succeeded Spofford as prime minister, and 
1 .dd\ , the blameless consort, were arrested for conspiracy to 
murder. Preliminary evidence was taken But the original 
informant was a bad lot, too well known to the police, and 
the ot'ncr witnesses for the prosecution, with two exceptions, 
were not much better The two exceptions, however, were 
dctcclncs. and it is not easy to explain their evidence. On 
the other hand, Asa Gilbert Eddy, the blameless consort, 
V. as ob\ lously not of the stuff of which midnight murderers 
arc made. The defendants were admitted to bail of three 
thousand dollars each In the event the State Attorney, 
after considering the evidence, refused to proceed. Spofford’s 
honesty can hardly be questioned , the whole incident 
remains inexplicable But it affords, at any rate, an illustra- 
tion of the real terror inspired by Mrs. Eddy’s extraordinary 
\ indictnencss * 

A j car or two later Arens himself, who had presented the 
petition against the New Witchcraft in the court of Salem, 
fell from his high estate and was numbered amongst the 
malpractitioners In June, 1882, Eddy died , the post-mortem 
examination showed that the cause of death was heart 
disease. But Mrs Eddy persisted in her belief that the 
death was due to arsenic,” mentally administered by means 
of Malicious Mesmerism, and told a Boston reporter so^ 
Incredible as it may seem, Mrs Eddy’s terror appears to 
have been perfectly genuine , she is said to have been half- 
paralysed with fear after Eddy’s death at this palpable proof 

» Another woman founder of a new religion, Mdmc Blavatsky, seems 
to Invc had the power of inspiring equal terror m those who had 
incurred her displeasure The present wnter is acquainted with two 
instances in which Mdmc Blavatslq^ was able to avert exposure by 

this means r v 

» Sec article m the Boston Post for June 5, 1882, quoted m McLur^s 

Magazine 
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.\h!c cfntt/c <jf ptlny. Iti t.---') he rcttrrd from I5o-.trni to 
the. Mtnll (jrovtrici.il toun of Cutjconl .uk! there ‘htit hcr'<-lf 
ii{) i!J .1 hcrmit-Ithc stcUt to-i Sht- cvprc-.-.ly febade her 
slucieiit*. hciiCLforuartl to cou.ult her, “%crbi!l} or through 
letters/’ on {Jcr'.on.'il or buMtie s .iff ur-. She reMyned the 
editorship of the Jcirral, she disbanded — if that is the 
correct term — the Massachusetts Metaphjsic.il Colle-gc,* and, 
finally, she dissoKed her Church organisation The Jourral 

• Of Htc >cnrs tlie Massachusetts Metaph} sical College Ins been 
rccoiislitiited. The Scsmoiis last for “not o\er one week” in the ^ear 
{Cltiirch Manual, art. \\\ ) 
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c\pl.iin< the rcn‘;on for this last action as follows. “The 
ho.uls of the Church were thrown away so that its members 
might assemble themselves together to provoke one another 
to good works in the bond only of love.” 

Tlircc or four years later the Church organisation was 
restored But it was not the same organisation. The old 
Churcli had both money and power The present Church 
lias neither. Both arc invested exclusively in Mrs. Eddy, 
Prior to the enforced dissolution the Church members had 
contributed nearly £1,200 to the purchase of a site valued at 
£2,002, the balance being held on mortgage. “Guided by 
dn'inc lo\c,” and assisted by a lawyer who has since been 
disbarred, Mrs Eddy got the mortgage into her own hands, 
foreclosed, and acquired the whole site She then made over 
the iiropcrty to a Board of Trustees chosen by herself and 
Responsible to her, with the proviso that, on any breach of the 
Iru'^t the whole property — on which now stands a church 
which has cost over two million dollars to build— should 
rc\crt to " Mar>' Baker G. Eddy, her heirs and assigns for 

er " But Mrs. Eddy’s personal property is now very large. 
Her lecture classes — the fees for the whole senes of four 
courses amounting to no less than eight hundred dollars 

(^160') w'erc crowded in these later years. Her writings 

zxc sold at preposterous prices and have brought her m very 
l^rrrp sums Of Science and Health upwards of half a million 
copies have been sold. In its cheapest form the book costs 
Lee dollars (in England iss. 6d,). Many editions of tins 
book have appeared, and the aealous disciple is expected to 
nurchase the most recent.* 

So far back as 189S Mrs Eddy’s royalties on the sale of 

T .1 c In, St deed of 1802, by which the land was conveyed for the 
n y Jde to the 71st edition There are now 

Mother Churc , ediUons, Most of these so-caUed editions are no 
between 400 and 5 Publisher would call a new tmpression-t e , 

doubt what the or ^ have 

simply a fresh ha P scores-of new editions m the accepted 

been ^ ,3 coLantly making slight verbal changes and on 

Scml ocLoas the book has heen complelaly revised and the order 
of the chapters changed. 
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’ I'ro’U the '_»tnc •O’sree it ipp a'r I thit J.fr !(!!%, fo- p 'rpo>c-.of 
tixatioii, returned he- prope t\ in tO'>i a o tU hjojo d^'lir-., and her 
Secrcta-\, CaKin I’rNc, hul\cir ifte- _\car rep. Utd the tateiuent 
The Sint in qiu Inin u i l)rou‘/!it In Mr I dd) s <in Mr G W. 
(iIo\cr, and otlurs is "next tnends,' it;nn t CiUin Ir\e and the 
ofiictri of the Mother Cntireh, prajm^ the eo’irt to (Ltcrinme tliat 
Mrs Lddy w is incompetent, thronph f nhntf pouers, to nuint^e her 
propert) Mrs l,dd>, as a counter Iro! e, appointeil responsible 
trustees for tlic nnnafteinent of her estate, and transferred to them 
property amountini; to 913,000 dollars (report of the- “Masters" 
intereiew with Mrs. Gddj on August t^, 1907, in Boston lie raid, quoted 
by Powell, cp. ext , p. 224). Mr. Glover’s action was withdrXwn 
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. <c i' 'Trd of Directors, again subject to Mrs, Eddy's approval. 
\ IV o'fjcrr of the Church can be dismissed at her pleasure.’' 
1 ! " ■''r i^iml coii'iiilution included the Evecutive, or First, 
.and in their ease the initiative was taken by 
■’•It'- hdd)*, the procedure being apparently modelled on 
'Ka! of nn older Church Mrs Eddy would write to the 
requesting them to elect certain persons to the 
I 'rcutive, and "they shall bo elected,” the rule continued, 
"In the unanimous \otc of the Board of Directors If in 
n "ing a rrr g/ d't'lttc in this fashion Mrs Eddy would seem 
: < !'r.\c borrowed a roj'al prerogative, by another bye-law she 
lines a power which not the most despotic of Western 
inn i-rchs would \cnturc to claim Mrs Eddy is empowered 
tn <nmmon any Christian Scientist from his ordinary duties, 
.-.I'fi call upon him to Ine in her house and serve her in any 
capacitv ‘•he may choose. Ills salary in such event is to be 
f.'cd at /rOD a )car and expenses If Mrs Eddy wants a 
hiu.'-'-inaid or a cook, the Board of Directors “shall immedi- 
airli. nnpoint a proper member of this Church therefor, and 
ti.c appointee slmll go immediately in obedience to the call. 
'He that lo\cth father and mother more than me is not 
worthy of me.' "3 

But Mr': Eddy aspires to control the lives and, so far as 
po'-'Jihlc, the very thoughts of her followers No Christian 
Scientist may belong to any club or society of any kind — 
with the exception of the Freemasons and one or two other 
organi'alions. His membership of the Christian Science 
Church is held sufficient for all social and intellectual needs 4 
None of the disciples is allowed to read any book dealing 
with religion or metaphysics except the Bible and Mrs. 
Eddy's own works. In the meetings for personal testimony 

' See Church Manual (1908), article M sections 7 and 9, and article 1 

'ccfion 5. , j T , 

' The h>c-hws relating to executive members were repealed m July, 

190S [Church Manual, 1908, p 18) 

3 Church Manual (1908), p. 69 Mrs Eddy is personally responsible 
for llie wording of the bye-laws and the selection of the scnptural 
quotation. 

^ Church Manual, article viii. section 16. 
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Sci'-tu-' th'- (i>ri -fit <>f th:: }5nird of Directors 

'Iherc .uc j) ct il oturcr ipprotcd to vUi v-v"r .ill att.ncl-s 
In the Pru.. or Uirm h ition to the pubhe. '1 he ordi- 

nary Chn.tnn Scienti t ptibh .lit . any rich nce of his faith 
iifultr p„ril of tit '.iplmt 'I fit re .ult t . tint Cliristian Science 
has no hltr.iturt, 'Ilicrc i , Si • /'u' ar'f Ifealih , tlitre are 
Mr. Kddy’s other uritinos, tliere arc tlie Jonrval and the 
Strttfil, both periodicals inspired liy Mr-. Eddy , and there 
arc a few ma’^ni/ine articles Literally , that is all Herself, 
prci>umably', iinderstandino no foreign language, Mrs Eddy' 

' “ III slie units, rtftrriiig to this iiList, *' I orihititcl the Bible 

and Sctcuci and Ilniltl' xitU Key to H i Sinpiun:,. as the Pastor, on this 
planet, of all the Cluirches of the Christian bcitiicc Denomination ” 
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will not even allow Science and Health to be translated, lest 
heresy should creep in undetected. 

Notwithstanding the severity of the discipline, and the 
incredible mcagreness of the intellectual fare offered, the 
members of the Mother Church in Boston in June, 1907, num- 
bered 43,876, and the total membership was probably between 
50,000 and 60,000.^ There are now upwards of 1,100 branch 
Churches = and Societies, and over 4,000 authonsed healers 3 
The great majority of the Christian Scientists are, of course, 
residents of the United States, and in many of the New 
England towns large and costly churches have been built 
by the contributions of the faithful 4 But the movement has 
obtained some hold in this country, and is still spreadmg.S 
Such is Mrs Eddy’s kingdom — and it is all her own, 
L'dlai, dost lui. And in these latter days she has assumed 
more than royal state. On her journey from Concord to 
Boston two years ago a special train conveyed her and her 
party, preceded by a pilot engine, and followed at some dis- 
tance by a third engine to guard the rear. No Christian 
Scientist may approach the Pastor Emeritus uninvited , none 
may haunt the streets in the hope of seeing her.^ For some 
years, when otherwise invisible to her faithful followers, the 
Pastor Emeritus has once a year allowed a pilgrimage to her 
house at Concord, and has shown herself for a few moments 
on the balcony. Those who cannot take part in this annual 
pilgrimage can still visit the empty shrine — the “Mother’s 


‘ No more exact figures arc available The Church Manual, article 
viii section 28, now prohibits " numbering the people " 

-It , Sociebes, not buildmgs 

3 These figures are taken from the Chnsitan Science Journal for 
November, 1908 

* Some of them are fine examples of classical architecture (see the 
illustrations accompanying articles in the Arena, USA, for January 
and May, 1907) The structure in Sloane Terrace, it should be added, 
IS by no means a favourable example of Christian Science architecture 
s According to the Journal for November, 1908, there are 37 
“Churches” and Societies and 161 Christian Science practitioners m 

these islands, 

6 Church Manual, article vui, section 27 
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CHAPTER XVI 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


Christian Science brings healing, comfort, and the hope of a new life 
Various testimonies quoted — The substance of the new philosophy 
and religion * mainly derived from Quimby, but Mrs Eddy a disciple, 
not a plagiarist — Characteristic defects of her style and thought, less 
conspicuous in Science and Hcalih — ^The nature of her “ inspiration — 
Characteristic tenets held in common with earlier prophets symbolic 
interpretation of Bible Malicious Animal Magnetism condemnation 
of friendship and marriage parthenogenesis decrease of human 
mortality our Father-Mother God — Her claim to be the divinely 
appointed author of a new gospel 

T he secret of Mrs. Eddy’s extraordinary influence 
over her followers can be told in a word. She has 
brought them healing and comfort. There are, of 
course, no statistics available of Christian Science cures The 
man who has failed to achieve a cure by faith has nothing of 
interest to tell, and in telling it he writes himself down either 
an infidel or a fool. Nor are the cures claimed to have been 
effected by Mrs. Eddy’s disciples recorded in a manner 
acceptable to science We look in vain here for the attesta- 
tions of qualified physicians We can rarely extract even 
a plain, straightforward account of the case. “Christian 
Science,” says Dr. Goddard, “has unwillingly yielded its 
(acts and philosophy to our work.”^ The general attitude 
of the believer is further emphasised by H. W Dresser. 

“ Actual facts,” he writes, “ are almost never procurable from 
a Christian Scientist. There was ‘nothing’ troubling the 

‘ “The Effect of Mind on Body,'' American Journal of Psychology, 
vol X. (1899), p. 444 
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Science pitictU , moreover, appetr t'-i b-* Vv)tn-n,.' uheruis 
in De •lon\ bo >’ tiic inen were in the majo'-ity. Moreover, 
tin, later te'^timonies proceed evcIuMvedv from tfie patients 
IhcmscKcs , they have not bee*n inspired or edited by a 

' Met! oJi nt d Vro*'loy% c' ll( 'hr r, p 37. 

* Oihur te^Umo’u^.^ are quoted in the ItVj/:ri.s {i90o)> 

pp. qoi-}7i, and scattered through the page-, of the Jorrral 
s " Appear to be," for the sex is not, in most cases, c\pressl> stated, 
and the testimonies are signed with imti ds onb 
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physician But the ailments described are of the same 
c^cncral character as in the earlier book. In some cases the 
nature of the illness is not described at all, or the description 
1*5 perfectly indefinite. Here are a few descriptions taken at 
random • Malignant cancer — chronic constipation, nervous 
headache, astigmatism and hernia— chronic invalid (bowel 
trouble, bronchitis, and a number of other troubles)— fibroid 
tumour of sixteen years' standing — epilepsy of twelve years’ 
standing — broken arm — sore eyes of many years’ stand- 
ing — \alvular heart disease, lifelong — seventeen years’ indi- 
gestion and gastritis — internal cancer and consumption, 
many years — numerous complaints, hereditary and chronic 
(the only description given of any particular complaint is 
“c>cs in a dreadful condition”) — spots on skin from liver, 
of twch c } ears’ standing — twenty years not a day without 
pain — congenital deafness, dropsy, and consumption — semi- 
iinalid for many years — catarrh of stomach for five years 
— so-called incurable spinal disease for ten years — illness 
of frequent occurrence — so ill that life was a burden to me 
stomach trouble, inward weakness, and bilious attacks. 

Like Desion’s patients, these later witnesses claim, for the 
most part, to have suffered for many years, and from a 
complication of ailments But in one most important respect 
the later records are the more valuable They have fre- 
quently been written some years after the cure. Whatever 
the nature of the disease, then, the cure in these cases has 
been lasting. These people did for years feel sick and miser- 
able, they have'^now, for years, been feeling strong and 
healthy Life before coming across Science and Health was 
a burden , it is now a joy Testimony of this kind is proof 
against criticism. 

So much, then, Mrs. Eddy has done for her followers. 
But, as all who have any personal acquaintances in the ranks 
of Christian Scientists know, she has done more. The 
speakers at testimony meetings rarely forget to testify that 
bodily health is the least of the benefits which they owe to 
God and Mrs. Eddy. They tell us of a changed outlook on 
life, of happiness instead of suffering, perpetual peace in 
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He tfouh'c , rrlc i fro'u f'xr, p'u'n )*c Inpjj'iij: i-h Hut 
jt ». entirely c,nj' :tc it» c-^p'’c in Nothin/ thit pro- 
rnote . tile h ipp'.tie .vn'l i' ell t) nn/ of .ui ttuh%‘K!ii il c in, of 
cour-^c, be w itliDUt ctfect on the hippinc . nrul ivcIl-bein.T of 
lho‘;L arouiul bun. Hut for Chri^tan S^'ieiUi.t. there i-' no 
re'co^piiscd >ervicc to their fellow , beyond the force' of their 
example' Poverty ami '.in, Ithc • icl ne.-., are illusions, errors 
of " mortal mind,'’ and cannot be alleviated by material 
methods = If a man is side he doea not need dru^s , if poor, 

' Science and Ilealll' (I'W?), p 662 bet abo tcatimonica to IiLe e'ffi-ct 
in Miscellaneous IVnlinPi [ii/ys), pp ;oi, 

* There arc no eluritiea or matitutiona of any hind for social service 
in connection with the Christian Science Churches Those who can 
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he has no need of money j if suffering, of material help or 

c\cn sympathy. For the cure in all cases must be sought 
uithin. 

The New Religion, then, is without the enthusiasm of 
Humanity. It is, in fact, without enthusiasm of any kind. 
\Vc shall look in vain here for spiritual rapture, for 
ecstatic contemplation of the divine. There is no place 
here for any of the passions which are associated with 
Christianity, nor, indeed, for any exalted emotion. There 
can be no remorse where there is no sin ; compassion, 
when the suffering is unreal, can only be mischievous , 
friendship, as we shall see later, is a snare, and the love 
of man and woman a hindrance to true spirituality. There 
is no mystery about this final revelation, and there is no 
room, therefore, for wonder and awe. Here are no “long- 
drawn aisles and fretted vault”, the Scientist's outlook 
on the spiritual world is as plain and bare as the walls 
of his temple, shining white under the abundant radiance 
of tlie electric lamps. And it boasts as full an illumina- 
tion, for Mrs, Eddy’s gospel reached its four hundred and 
fortieth edition t\vo years ago. 

The central tenet of the philosophy taught by Mrs. 
Eddy is the non-reality of disease, sin, matter; these 
all are illusions of “mortal mind,” itself having no real 
existence. 

The fundamental propositions of “divine Metaphysics” 
are as follows — 

" I, God IS All in All. 

“ 2, God is Good, Good is Mmd 

"3. God, Spirit, being all, nothing is matter 

"4. Life, God, Omnipotent good, deny death, evil, sin, disease.” 


afford to pay the fees may attend Christian Science classes A Sunday 
School for the benefit of children and young persons is held on Sunday 
mornings, and there are reading-rooms in which all Mrs. Eddy's 
writings, the journal of ChnsUan Science, the Chnshan Science Sentinel, 
and the few pamphlets written by the few authorised exponents of the 
doctnne can be read. For these educational facihties, it should be 
added, no charge is made. 
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A.c tm\ claim to be cln'^'^ccl with Democritus and Plato, 
'Mill Spmo-n, Dc'^carlcs, and KanL 

Sn far Mr'- Eddy's philosophy would seem to be simply 
n rr '.ntcmciU of Ouimby’s It is obvious, indeed, that she 
r much to Quimby. We know from her own words that 
for come \ cars she regarded him as her master. We know 
from n’.hcr sources that during those years she carried about 
ith 1 cr a manuscript of Quimby's, and taught from it. 
A: 0 apart from the similarity of the doctrine, tlie numerous 
cr .‘cidcnccs in the terminology would be sufficient to prove 
tl c (’ebu The \cr} phrase “Christian Science ” is Quimby's. 
< % ' the curious use of “ Science” to connote all that other 
rr pone <-gnify by “faith." To both, again, "God is 

ri.wipV,” The classing of “ Mind ” (Quimby), “ Mortal 

M rl (Mr< k:dd\) amongst the things that don’t count 
jv. nrcuhar to the two writers Characteristic also, though 
I t ncculnr — smcc, as Mr Wiggm informs us, it is an 

oki Gnostic hcrcs) —is the distinction between "Jesus" and 


*‘Chri':t."> , r L ci. 

Put to admit that Mrs Eddy is a pupil of Quimby is not to 
dcin her right to be heard on her own account Recent critics 
ha\c perhaps o\cr-cmphasiscd the relationship to meet Mrs 
i:dd> '/reiterated denials = We arc all the pupils of all those 

. •' c irnt wi'- not crucified, that doom was Jesus’ part" {Chrtsi and 


hi' for mi’) >'ors pcrsislcnlly denied h=r indebledn^s 
lo duimlw and a^^crlcd that the latter was only a Mesmerist, or that 
Un clcctnc.ly She has even claimed that, so far from being 
S to his writings. ,t was she who corrected his 

jndcb.cfl lor m. intelligible shape When Julius 

random <cr.bbhngs and arUcles in which Mrs Eddy 

I>rc cr published some of the ictlcrs a 

ind Hushed Malicious Animal Magnetism She 

jfieoled her sere ,„v. .y yRRit ts follows • " Did I write those 

urolc to the ^ might have written them twenty or 

.ariiclcs ^ ^/Tndcr the mesmeric treatment of Dr. Quimby 

thirty years .agMor I ^ turned by Animal 

from iSda f under treatment, that I might have written 

Magnetism and evil l-po ' , articles now published in the 

,on.c...,„go, of Iho nutler s=o 

SSiSCoigf, ■■InklmBs Histone,” p. 37S, a.d R.tr.sp.l,c., 
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tr.unuiy , '''■ In littl" "-'i-- »>f th- i.-iUn of v o'(’ , and 
I mcompct'-n* to c‘ y'r ,i trun of th > i 'lit in an onlt-rly 
Tjiicncc of •cnt’-'ic-' Hrr tai '-.cII in- >'! ritin"" — to 

a> ' l> /r. ' p C ‘I'l ‘ ui ^ *1 * r. tv ) p n t' pi ! m nt 

I'l lh‘ t.i (. I - - ’tl ' a til'- <i *1 ' t I ‘ Mf 1 I ! U o'lt’i'nhtv 

ll'‘t th\t )i lii-tii’I'- li- I'ui,’ t p 1*1'* rt il i|i ’n'j .it tin. 

Aren , It! i^’it, liter t ■' lu'I b e > n a ihuio ■ Ml mri .t, paliloiitd 
i pamp'ilcl iiiuhiL’it'c qi'o’til fre U fin'in'' t-’ .e a. I Mr^ 

Ttltl) bro’Ji’ht iMtitfur infriupc"ie[tt n' c.-iiUnpht ntl uom .\rLn''i 
dtfrnCL ui, that S^l'r fid v i bi -tl uji'j’i Q rmln’’ 

But tvtn if Ari ti It id been aide to prtKhtci tl v Oimidn M>'' tn court 
I flottbt if he uoiildlnvc uo'i fit c oc It n pro!' tli't tfi it thcattud 
conipOMtioii of Settl'd an' UtaU! uns Mri Ldd^soun, mdttd. as 
will be bltown liter, thtre .ire ide is in it whieli slu could not haie 
borrowed from niiimbe But to idniit o tmicli docs not .afiect the 
question of her intellectinl eleld to Quimb) 1 hat queition has never 
been brought before tlic courts, and never can be. “Divine 
philosophy” lb not a personal ch.attel 
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lc<i\c Olid Health on one side for the moment — are 

characterised by extraordinary vagueness and incoherence. 
The sentences hang about the meaning like ready-made 
clothes The metaphor is a useful one Her writings, in 
fact, seem to consist mainly of the piecing together of 
approved ready-made phrases, and when a purple patch 
comes to hand she works it in, regardless of the pattern A 
good example of her method will be found in Hymn 
No 1 61 of the Christian Science Hymnal, “Shepherd, 
show me how to go”^ The writing of hymns, for one 
w ho is content to piece together borrowed phrases of con- 
\cntional piety, is perhaps the humblest of literary exercises , 
but I^Irs Eddy cannot even arrange her borrowed material 
in intelligible sequence. Another specimen of her unaided 
English, which is incidentally valuable for the light thrown 
upon her character, may be quoted at length. 

It had come to Mrs, Eddy’s knowledge that some students, 
instead of buying Science and Health for themselves, had 
copied extracts from the book, and read them aloud at public 
meetings Mrs Eddy poured out her indignation against 
tlie practice in five pages of circumlocutory rhetoric In the 
following passage she touches the real gravamen of the 
offence — 

“ To the question of my true-hearted students, ' Is it nght to copy 
jour works and read them for our public Services?’ I answer It is 
not right to copy my book and read it publicly vnihonl my consenl. 
My reasons are as follows — 

First This method is an unseen form of injustice standing in a holy 
place. 

Second It breaks the Golden Rule— a Divine rule for human 
conduct 

Third All error tends to harden the heart, blind the eyes, stop the 
ears of understandmg, and inflate self , counter to the commands of 
our hillside Pnest, to whom Isaiah alluded thus ‘1 have trodden the 
wnepress alone , and of the people there was none with Me ' Behind 
the scenes lurks an evil which you can prevent , it is a purpose to kill 
the reformation begun and increasing through the instruction of 

> Also reprinted in Mtscellaneons Wnlings, p 397, and in Puipd and 
Press, p 25 
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3 Poutll ({!/> ctt , p. 226) tells us 111 it lit ha stcti the actual copits of 
Science ami IlealtI' used bj \\ ipgin in his rttision 
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thoti-ht. ^ The earliest editions, though in purely literaiy 
tjualilics inferior to the editions subsequent to 1885, are far 
belter than the style of Mrs. Eddy’s other writings would 
lead us to expect But the superiority, so far as the present 
writer lias had the opportunity of observing, lies not so much 
in the grammar and construction of the sentences, which are 
'^till \cry faulty, as in the consecutiveness of thought. From 
IIk fir-'t, in writing Science and Health, Mrs, Eddy seems to 
lia\e Iiad something to say and to have succeeded in saying 
it. She had, it may be conjectured, through years of suffer- 
ing and hardship won her way to a belief which she felt 
entitled to call her own. And what she felt deeply she 
was able to express with more or less clearness. ^ 

Mrs, Eddy, of course, claims that the book was wntten 
under divine inspiration. 

“Tile works I In\c wnllcn on Christian Science contain absolute 
Trutli. ... I was a scribe under orders, and who can refrain from 
trin'^cnbing what God indites?"" 

.Again — 

“ I should blush to wTite of Science and Health with Key to the Senp- 
t'lTCs as I have, were it of human origin, and I, apart from God, its 


• Mark Tw'.ain {op. cit , 1907, p 292) finds the earliest editions of 
Science and Health so far superior in their literary quahties to Mrs. 
Eddy's writings, that he inclines to tlie opinion that Mrs Eddy did not 
wnlc the book at all. I am reluctant to set my opmion against that of 
so distinguished a critic, cspcmally as my own opportunities for com- 
parison have been scanty — the earliest edition I have been able to 
consult IS the third (1881). Of course, Mrs. Eddy received some hterary 
assistance at the outset, as we know from the action brought by G W. 
Barry , and very likely there were others who helped her. But only 
an exhaustive literary analysis, such as has not yet been attempted, 
could justify the conclusion that the first edibon of Science and Health 
was not, in the mam, Mrs. Eddy’s own composition. For if she stole 
her gospel ready-made, as Mark Twain suggests, how can we account 
for her career ? That she believes in her divine mission it is hard to 
doubt Her belief in her Devil affords some measure of the intensity 
of her belief in her God, and her Devil, at any rate, is all, or nearly all, 
her own. 

" Miscellaneous Wnlings, p 311. 
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seen, uith pity arid pcntroii' urath lUit Mr.s }ulci>'5 accents 
arc cold, ujhiirn.m, p'ls'.torile s — uith one exception Her 
emotions arc aroused onl) by a more intimate appeal , her 
rhetoric is poured out only on those uho threaten her person, 
her property, or her dijpiity on Richard Kennedy and the 

' Cl nslutn bcttrci ^oiinusl, j.inu'xry, 1901 . 
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"f. MrTiirri''!': , on di'^ciplcs who copy extracts from 
of bu) n)j:f jt , on the daring heretics who 
,1 d nunintion.* Save for these vivid outbreaks of 
Jr-Im : tiicrc are no threads of scarlet to relieve the 
ti OT of her wntinc;'- There is no indignation against 
,f. '--I ocr nho has done no wrong to her. There is no 
f-’r ;].c MuTctings of those around her ; the long tragedy 
I'rnn hi';or\ leaves her unmoved Can vve call this 
• a r-' o^'l. an inspiration, 


V. ' ^ i ir, (n il^ coltl circle clnrnictl, 

TJe c' I’l v.holc '■timmcrs have not warmed"? 


K.,; M.s I'rldj.for all that, belongs in some sort to the 
)V , '*.!!» of (he prophets Consider her "Science” — is it 
: ; '-.n'l.cr name for I'aith, and I'aith of the thoroughgoing 
<! !a h ( e i • ort, expressed by the mcdimval scholar in his 
,7 r.i r P' It is faith of an heroic kind which 

(• c N'ev Gospel exacts from its devotees Further, Mrs. 
i*<iov I imlnicfi with many of the peculiar mystical doctrines. 
Her ..ho’c based on the Science of Corre- 

'i ,d^ '.cc'- ' She gives symbolic interpretations to the 
.‘'crinturd v riiings, as Davis and Mams did, as, in a word, 
cvfrrv m/'-tic has done since the days of Swedenborg Her 
ntc'^p'ciation differs, no doubt, from those of her predecessors, 
b I'v the pnncijjle is the same. Like those who have travelled 
she 'aine road before her, Mrs, Eddy makes words mean 
what ^he wants them to mean Da>i, according to Mrs 
Ei.dy, means Animal Magnetism , so do the Devil, the Red 

' (he (Icniinci ilion of Mrs Woodliury quoted m McLure's Maga- 
-r.r io' April, rr/iS, p yis TJic passage is made up almost entirely of 
fr ! ;mcn(‘ of bihlical phrases, but the whole is pieced together with 
• Jili, and forms a really magnificent piece of rhetoric 

' Aptlj translated by a modern schoolboy as “ Faith is believing 
v.lnt von 1 now ain't so." 

3 The phra'-e is Swedenborg’s, but the idea of a umvcrsal symbolism 
15 common to mystics. It appears, eg, m the Paracclsian doctrine of 
Signatures. 
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Most significant of her mystical affinities is Mrs Eddy’s 
doctrine of celibacy and spiritual generation Like other 
prophets, she dislikes all merely human ties as tending to 
dn ert devotion from spiritual things and from the Teacher of 
spiritual things. It is this feeling, no doubt, which is partly 
responsible for her extraordinary attempt to monopolise, as 
far as that is humanly possible, the title of “Mother"! 

could not be cured But for the skill of Christian Scientists the 
shughlcr of innocents at this period and by the aforesaid means would 
gun more hideous proportions than it has already done” (Saence and 
iicaUl , iS8i, p 20) Sec also the c\traordinary passage on p 38 of the 
same \oIumc on "the Nero of to-day regaling himself through a mental 
method %\ith the torture of Christians" The chapter on Demonology, 
from uhich those extracts are taken, has been withdrawn from the 
htcr editions of the book But Mrs Eddy remains of the same opinion 
still, though her utterances grow more guarded in these later years 
See Mtcccllancous Wriftngs (igoo), p 48 A recent “declaration as to 
tlic animus of Animal Magnetism and the possible purpose to which it 
can be devoted has, we trust, been made in season to open the eyes of 
(lie people to the hidden nature of some tragic events and sudden 
deaths at this period " In the later editions of Science and Health she 
spc.iks in more general terms, but not less plainly “The mild forms 
of Animal Magnetism arc disappcanng, and its aggressive features are 
coming to the front The looms of crime, hidden m the dark recesses 
of mortal thought, are every hour weaving webs more complicated and 
more subtle . . ” {Science and Heallh, 1907, p 102) And again 
“ The march of mind and of honest investigation will bnng the hour 
when the people will chain, with fetters of some sort, the growmg 
occultism of this penod The present apathy as to the tendency of 
certain active yet unseen mental agencies will finally be shocked into 
another extreme mortal mood— into human indignation ” {Id , p 570) 

» Article xxii section i of the bye-laws originally ran as follows 
“ The Title 0/ Mother. In the year 1895 loyal Chnsban Scientists had 
given to the author of their text-book, the Founder of Chnsban Science, 
the individual and endeanng term of Mother Therefore, if a student 
of Christian Science shall apply the btle, either to herself or to others, 
except as the term for kinship according to the flesh, it shall be regarded 
by the Church as an indicabon of disrespect for their Pastor Ementus, 
and unfitness to be a member of the Mother Church ’ In more recent 
editions of the Church Manual Christian Scienbsts are instructed that it 
IS their duty to drop the word “ Mother " and to subsbtute “ Leader ’’ 
This is only one of many instances m which bye laws which had been 
unfavourably commented on by Mark Twain and others have been 
dropped or modified, notwithstandmg the onginal mspirabon claimed 

for them 


In .hort, Mr. ICd-Iv, hi c the Seer of H-octon, rcijarcK 
marn.if'c iftcr the tl- h onU a* a c^-icc. .ion to iinrc-ycnerate 
luim.arj n iturc ‘ Lhuil the ‘p. ritual creation n. th..ccrnecl and 
the muon of in tic iiuil fem tie .apprehended in itc sense, 

* .'/inf/ZiU'c'ci < U'n'tt >0, p ij 

' "h nurri ii;l laorc riit'it l!im echl>te\ ? llunnn f nouUdftt mch- 
C-atts that It IS, ultilt Seitiiet uidicitti th it it is (Mts-iUi'r^o'tS 

h'n/irir;., p 28S) 
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this rite [marriage] should continue ” 1 But even now marriage 
IS not necessary for the continuation of the species. “ To 
abolish marriage at this period, and maintain morality and 
generation, would put ingenuity to ludicrous shifts, yet it is 
possible in Science, although it is to-day problematic.” 2 

Is j\Irs Eddy, then, an advocate of Free Love ? By no 
means She merely wishes to indicate that reproduction is 
essentially asexual “ Until it is learned that generation 
rests on no sexual basis, let marriage continue.” 3 In another 
passage she indicates her meaning yet more plainly. 

"The prop.igation of their species by butterfly, bee, and moth, with- 
out the customary presence of male companions, is a discovery cor- 
roborative of the Science of Mind, because these discovenes show that 
the ongin and continuance of certain insects rests on a pnnciple apart 
from sevual conditions. The supposition that life germinates in eggs 

. IS sliown by divine metaphysics to be a mistake." * 

It should be added that one at least of Mrs. Eddy’s 
disciples believed that she meant what she said In June, 
1890, Mrs Woodbury gave birth to a son, whom she pro- 
claimed, Mr. Woodbury not dissenting, to have been con- 
ceived by mental generation in accordance with the doctrine 
of Christian Science s 

' Science and Health, vol 11 p 152 (i88i) The passage has been 
matcmlly modified in later editions. 

’ Miscellaneous Writings, p 286 

3 Saence and Health, p 274 (1897) In the 1907 edibon (p. 64) the 
passage runs, " Until it is learnt that God is the Father of all, marriage 
will conbnue " 

< Science and fl’eahft (1891), p 529 According to Powell (op cii , 
p 251), this reference to butterfly and bee appears m all editions up to 
and including that of 1906 It does not appear in the 1907 edition, 
which contains instead a statement by Mrs Eddy that she does not 
beheve in agamogenesis, and thaft the only person of her acquamtance 
who ever did beheve in it was insane (p 68) But what then is the 
meaning of the four passages quoted in the text ? Litera senpta manei 
Even in the 1907 edition Mrs Eddy harps upon this same idea of 
asexual generation amongst the lower animals (see pp 548 - 554 ) 

s For an account of this immaculate conception and the " war m 
Heaven ” which resulted between Mrs. Woodbury and Mrs. Eddy, see 
McLurds Magazine for April, 1908. 
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' '..'I C'l u.^^ ihr niitcoinc of "cnuinc chivalry What 
'j> n,i ' motive in the ease of the later prophetess the 
' -r tn.nvcr for himsvif Woman, Mrs Eddy 

‘ ‘ ’ :hc fiT'-t to confc>is her fault m eating the 

In r.nb’cfl unman to be first to interpret the 
I o' ,T m ;h^ r true ••encc’’« In the interpretation of the 
*• *•}’ " r\al5a;,on of unman is earned a little further, 

\ .1 '.’ 1,1 I'.h.'r mi'diiv angel come down from Heaven 
•. - b-' had in hi hind a little booh open’’= “Did this 
I-.- ' ' ,a ’ Mrs I,dd\, “contain the revelation of 
ib , ''b-.r.ir’' ' 

t), t’ - iK't page another lc\t is quoted, “And there 
- ,'r ! ' prra: v.ondcr in heaven , a woman clothed with 
: ^ n, R,r m''o;j under her feet, and upon her head a 
c . j f ; i.’rlvc ’tar*-' > Mrs Dddy docs not identify the 
.'h ,anv b 'fi) in particular, she quotes the text, 

, , ’ o ,t “in liu. opening of the sixth seal, typical of 
, ^nd jears since Adam, the distinctive feature has 
rr- 'n {hc pTc'cnt agc," and leaves the rest to her 
f 1 .cf ll’e laimu.age of Sturct. and Health on such 
I - ' al IS g( neralh guarded , but when Mrs Eddy 

I - rc’/or to hold her in check she lets herself go Con- 
;iK ' t.'o n,iss,a jes from her recent Autobiography 
' No o m (be ran dram the cup which I have drunk to the 
( ,'r • -s the di coverer and teacher of Christian Science” 

"\o per on can tal:c the individual place of the Virgin 
Mary No person can compass or fulfil the individual mission 
of Je us of Narareth No person can take the place of the 
.outhor of Sc.erice aud Health, the discoverer and founder of 
Christian Science. Each individual must fill his own niche 
in lime and eternity 

“Ihe second appearance of Jesus is unquestionably the 
spiritual advent of the advancing idea of God as in Christian 
Science.” 5 

' Seterce and Ileallh, pp 533. 534 “ Revelation x. i, 2 

5 Srunce and HeaWi, p 559 “ Revelation xii i. 

I Itdroipcchon and Inlrospcclton, pp. 47 and 96. 
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r.*', * '-‘•(S !iv m^rc oiil'^pnkcn disciples^ Forty years ago 

T' » V r tri'T'cd to ha\c "^aid to Richard Kennedy that 
^ ^ \ r'. live to hear the church bells ring out her 

1 , -A lint juopl’.ccv has been fulfilled, and the Church 

of 1 rr OAO foundation How many years shall pass 
, . lo** c thr 'line church bells shall summon loyal 
( : , ‘,01 Scir'i'rt' all the world o\cr to the worship of 
S a new Dcltj ? 

• >. , fr \ \\\<i 'v.h)cc{{tom{\\cChnsltan Sctcticc Journal 

r / , ! *' f, 1 1908, pp 388,389 
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